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This  letter  tells  the  whole  story  of  why  8,000  Ing^eisoll 
Watches  are  sold  every  day;  it  explains  why  80,000  mer¬ 
chants  are  glad  to  sell  them. 

Quality  Counts.  Ingersoll  quality  always  surprises  and 
deUghts  1x)th  dialer  and  wearer. 

But  Ingersoll  success  has  bred  the  inevitable  imitations, 
which  are  made  like  the  genuine  in  appearance,  but  lack 
its  sterling  qualities.  For  the  sake  ot  a  few  cents  extra 
profit,  some  short-sighted  dealers  are  sacrificing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  customers  and  courting  trouble  for  themselves. 

But  you  need  not  be  fooled. 

Ingersoll  Watches  always  kai'e  the  name  INGERSOLL 


Sold  by  merchants  in  all  towns  or  postpaid  by  us.  Booklet  free. 
Prices,  $1,  $1JS0,  gl.Tii.  New  Ladies’  Model,  >2. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  <Xb  BRO. 

17  J«w*l«ws  Cossa^  N*w  York 


Giving  toWau^  an  irresistible  ebarm.  are 
tbe  teeth  which  have  been  preserved  and. 
beautified  with  f^Bj/OAin  the  cicansirig, 
pearl -making  dcntifMce. 
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25  C€Mfs  se  dtmggists. 

E.W.  flOYT  &  COu  Loatm//,  Mmsm. 


SPECTATORS  AT  THE  VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE  FINDING  THEIR  PLACES  BEFORE  DAWN. 
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TRACY  AT  THK  LETTER  S  TtKN,  SUTXi.INC  TdWARD  THE  HOST  WHERE  l  UXHALL  KEENE  MET  WITH  ACCiOKNT. 


CAR  COMING! 


The  Terrific  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race:  What  It  Told  of  the  Past 
and  Future  of  the  Automobile  in  America 


By  ARTHUR  N.  JERVIS 


4  Everybody’; 

fiery  destroyer  is  real.  We  may  watch  a 
whole  herd  of  mechanical  dragons,  snorting, 
barking,  whizzing,  leaping,  sliding,  spitting 
smoke  and  flame,  for  three  hours  around  a 
thirty-mile  circuit.  The  men  who  ride  them 
face  dangers  which  are  not  made  out  of  poetic 
nightmares,  dangers  far  greater  than  those 
imagined  by  the  ancient  liar  and  reprobate 
who  rode  out  of  town  for  a  three  days’  jam¬ 
boree,  and  came  back  shaky  and  disheveled 
and  e.xplaining  the  state  of  his  ner\’es  by  a 
lovely  tale  of  horrid  combat  with  a  scaly  mon¬ 
ster  in  a  cave  somewhere  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Vanderbilt 
Cup  race  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island, 
last  October?  If  you  did,  you  know  how  far 
short  any  one  must  fall  who  tries  to  make  one 
who  was  not  there  understand  and  feel  the 
thing.  Take  it  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  lap. 

The  speed  of  the  cars  which  have  been  flash¬ 
ing  past  the  sjjectators’  stand,  each  one  roar¬ 
ing  and  popping  as  though  every  convulsion 
of  it  was  to  end  with  an  annihilating  ex¬ 
plosion,  has  been  greater  than  any  motor- 
car‘speed  hitherto  recorded  anywhere  in  the 
world.  If  his  luck  holds,  Lancia,  the  Italian, 
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who  is  driving  like  a  goggled  demon,  will  win. 
And,  of  course,  if  he  holds  his  speed  he  will 
have  establi.shed  a  new  world’s  record  at  the 
end  of  the  race.  Only  fourteen  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  cars  which  started  at  daybreak  are  still  in 
the  race.  The  others  are  scattered  around 
the  thirty-mile  course  desolate  and  unregarded 
wrecks.  There  will  be  more  wrecks  before 
the  race  is  over. 

It  is  a  terrific  contest.  But  it  has  not  been 
sanguinarv’,  as  so  many  had  apprehended. 
There  is  no  prohibition  of  the  rights  of  the 
highw'ay  to  any  one.  There  are  no  lines  of 
soldiery  to  hold  back  the  crowd.  The  free 
American  citizen  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
right  to  risk  his  life  foolishly,  and  he  has  been 
making  cheerful  use  of  the  privilege.  Look 
at  the  collective  mass  of  him  on  the  course 
down  to  the  east.  The  road  runs  dow'n-hill, 
and  one  may  look  ahead  for  nearly  a  mile  in 
the  direction  taken  by  Lancia  after  he  has 
passed  the  stand,  and  yet  he  and  his  car  are 
quickly  lost  to  sight.  They  are  swallowed 
by  the  dense  though  mobile  swarm  of  human¬ 
ity.  While  the  racer  approaches,  they  are 
crowded  back  along  the  fences,  but  once  he 
is  by,  they  make  a  sortie  to  the  mid-highway 
in  the  track  of  the  car,  for  all  the  world  as 


though  they  are  drawn  in  by  the  suction  of 
its  passing.  They  want  to  watch  it  as  far  as 
possible,  and  their  lives  apparently  are  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  w'ith  half  a  minute’s 
better  view’  of  the  flying  Italian.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  another  growling,  sputtering 
monster  whizzing  at  them  from  behind, 
threatening  annihilation.  But  the  shout 
“Car  coming”  runs  down  the  road,  just  as  the 
w’ind  goes  before  a  rain-storm,  bending  down 
the  grain  before  the  big  drops  strike  it.  The 
mass  of  humanity  parts  miraculously  and 
surges  back  to  the  roadside.  *  ' 

Ahead  of  him,  down  at  the  very  apex  of  the 
perspective,  Lancia  can  see  the  “ain’t-I-as- 
good-as-any-one”  farmers  standing  out  in  the 
roadway,  watching  for  him.  They  fall  back 
as  soon  as  the  car  comes  plainly  into  their 
sight;  but  mu-st  it  not  fray  the  nerves  to  handle 
the  throttle  and  the  steering-wheel  under  such 
conditions?  Apparently  the  behavior  of  the 
crowd  does  not  bother  Lancia  in  the  least. 
The  Italians  who  know’  the  man  well,  who 
talk  and  play  with  him  when  he  is  a  man  and 
not  a  flying  demon,  say  that  it  is  true  that  he 
is  not  bothered.  He  has  no  regard  for  life  or 
death,  his  own  or  another’s.  His  complete 
confidence  in  his  own  skill  makes  him  calmly 


w’illing  to  accept  great  gasping  chances.  His 
eyes,  his  ears,  and  his  heart  are  fixed  on  the 
broad  belt  of  chocolate  color  jn  the  center  of 
the  road  w’hich  marks  the  area  w’here  the  crude 
oil  has  been  sprinkled  to  keep  down  the  dust 
and  which  is  set  off  on  each  side  by  yellow’- 
gray  strips  of  sand ;  these  in  turn  are  edged  by 
the  uneasy  black  border  of  the  spectators. 
The  belts  of  brow’n,  yellow’-gray,  and  black 
are  all  that  Lancia  .sees;  his  ears  are  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  sound  of  his  engine,  for  by  the 
noisy  tune  it  plays  he  can  tell  how  smoothly 
and  how’  pow’erfully  it  is  w’orking. 

He  sw’eeps  the  turn  at  Jericho.  The  heavy 
racing-car,  with  its  low  center  of  gravity, 
•  sw’iVls  around  the  comer  w’ith  a  speed  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  touring-car.  There  are  seven  of 
these  turns.  Some  are  worse  than  others. 

The  second  turn,  that  at  East  Norwich,  is 
not  the  easiest  or  the  w’ickedest.  It  is  a  fair 
example  of  them  all.  Two  roads  cross  at 
right  angles.  Lancia  comes  from  the  north 
road  and  turns  west.  The  crossing  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  rather  steep  hill  and  the  rural  road- 
builders  have  put  a  w’ater-break  diagonally 
from  comer  to  comer.  On  the  right  of  the 
w’est-bound  road  are  a  flagpole  and  a  tele¬ 
graph-pole.  What  these  poles  may  mean  to 
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Copyri^ht^  by  h\  iut.  Syoontr. 

I.ANCIA  r.4i|N4;  AKl»l’NI>  Gl'INHA  TURN  AT  THK  KATE  i»E  SEVENTY  MILES  AN  HOl’K. 


Rome’s  arenas  with  mobs  gloating  over  the 
shedding  of  blood.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
difference  here — this  crowd  is  hungry  to  see 
how  near  a  man  may  come  to  toeing  killed  and 
yet  escape.  But  liewhiskered  clammers  from 


a  man  who  is  half-turning,  half-sliding  across 
that  furrowed  angle  is  told  by  the  crowd  which 
is  packed  into  the  porch  and  yard  of  the  little 
whitewashed  hotel.  There  is  still  something 
in  our  hearts  of  the  instinct  which  filled 


Ci^/yrii[ht,  /sK)i.  tty  h\  hit.  S/oourr. 

JOHN  B.  WORDEN  LEADING  DURAY  IN  A  HARD  RACE  AROUND  THE  GUINEA  WOODS  TURN. 


Oyster  Bay  eye  the  two  poles  at  the  margin  of  is  going  straight  ahead  again,  the  sigh  which 

the  road  and  wag  their  beards  and  guess  that  stirs  that  crowd,  is  it  all  relief,  or  is  there  a  sug- 

“  one  of  them  poles  is  a-goin’  to  be  spoiled”  be-  gestion  of  disappointment  in  it?  Surely  it  is 

fore  the  race  is  over.  And  when  Lancia  clicks  not  mere  fancy  that  makes  us  think  we  hear 

his  throttle  and  sets  his  elbows  and  the  car  two  or  three  voices  around  us  say  “Pshaw!” 


PkotofTti/h  iy  A.  /:«/. 

ASCENT  OF  MT.  WASHINGTON  BY  STANLEY,  WHO  WAS  FIRST  To  ATTAIN  THE  SUMMIT  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 
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siiinni:ok:k  hii.ls  on  the  road  between  Southampton  anu  new  york. 
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The  time  lost  or  gained  in  f>assing  the  seven 
comers  of  the  course  safely  will  win  or  lose 
the  race.  If  there  be  too  great  recklessness 
in  making  the  turn,  not  only  is  the  race  cer¬ 
tainly  lost,  but  very  probably  the  lives  of  the 
men  in  the  car,  though  Foxhall  Keene  has 
taken  that  risk  within  half  an  hour — and  has 
“spoiled  one  of  them  telegraph-poles” — 
mined  his  car,  but  has  walked  from  the  spot 
with  bones  unbroken. 

They  call  the  turn  at  Albertson’s  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  It  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S.  It 
is  really  the  safest,  because  it  is  so  full  of  dan¬ 
ger-making  possibilities  that  even  the  craziest 
driver  slows  down  in  passing  it. 

There  are  the  railroad  crossings,  too.  ^^^len 
the  front  wheels  of  Lancia’s  car  strike  the 
boarded  edge,  the  car  rears  and  leaps.  It 
springs  one,  two,  three,  four  feet  into  the  air. 
Perhaps  it  stays  level  while  it  is  off  the  ground. 
Perhaps  it  tilts.  The  fat  Italian  sits  rigid, 
ready  in  a  flash  to  start  the  whirring  w’heels  in 
the  right  direction  when  they  come  crashing 
down  to  the  oiled  road  again. 

’  The  crowd  knows  that  he  is  winning  and 
that  he  is  breaking  records.  One  standing 
back  at  the  center  of  the  country  enclosed  by 
the  course  might  follow  Lancia’s  movement 


by  the  continuous  roar  of  cheers  which  salutes 
him  from  the  roadside.  Think  of  the  thrill  of 
it  all  inside  him,  and  do  not  be  too  certain  that 
your  imagination  accounts  altogether  for  the 
catlike  red  glare  back  of  his  goggles.  He  is 
twenty  miles  and  more  ahead  of  his  nearest 
pursuer.  He  is  writing  his  name  at  the  head 
of  the  world’s  roll  of  automobile  daredevils. 
In  a  foreign  land,  a  land  cold  and  unrespon- 
'sive  to  an  Italian,  he,  Lancia,  is  compelling 
roaring  cheers  for  his  nerve  and  his  skill  and 
his  victory.  Why  shouldn’t  his  eyes  blaze 
with  the  joyous  glory  of  it? 

And  oh,  the  bitterness  of  his  Italian  soul 
when  the  end  comes!  There  are  three  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  race:  the  man,  the  car,  the 
road.  The  man  has  proved  himself;  he  has 
mastered  the  road  and  the  car,  too,  only  the 
car  is  not  a  certain  quantity,  as  is  the  road. 
Tires  will  give  w’ay  under  a  strain.  Lancia 
knows  by  the  feel  of  the  road  that  his  tires  are 
leaking — tires  weren’t  made  to  stand  railroad- 
track  hurdling,  anyw’ay.  Beyond  Albert¬ 
son’s  is  a  booth  with  a  forge,  a  complete  set  of 
^  new  parts  for  his  car,  and  a  crew  of  the  best  of 
mechanics,  drilled  for  hours  in  making  emer¬ 
gency  repairs.  It  has  been  placed  there  by 
Lancia  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency  as 
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this.  Cautious  even  in  his  recklessness,  Lan¬ 
cia  stops  for  new  tires.  They  can  be  put  on 
in  a  twinkling.  The  few  minutes  lost  will 
be  made  up  in  no  time  by  the  smoother  run¬ 
ning  of  the  car.  When  he  is  ready  to  start 
again,  Walter  Christie,  the  American,  is  com¬ 
ing  at  full  speed  along  the  road  behind  him. 
Tlie  cry  “car  coming”  is  ringing  in  the  air. 
Lancia  is  too  intent  upon  resuming  his  mad 
flight  to  hear  or  to  look  about  him.  He  turns 
into  the  road  right  under  the  nose  of  Christie’s 
car.  That  the  two  cars  were  not  smashed  to 
bits  and  the  drivers  and  their  two  mechanics 
killed  was  due  to  the  quickest  of  wit  and  finest 
of  skill.  Lancia  at  the  very  moment  of  col¬ 
lision  slewed  his  car  about  and  took  the  im¬ 
pact  obliquely.  Christie  did  not  smash  into 
him  squarely,  but  with  a  glancing  blow.  A 
front  wheel  of  Lancia’s  car  was  broken. 
Christie’s  car  suffered  more.  Neither  man 
was  hurt.  The  Italian  had  a  new  wheel 
whisked  on  and  started  off,  driving  with  an 
increased  recklessness  that  caused  exclama¬ 
tions  of  fright  and  excitement  along  the 
course.  But  the  delay  made  him  neariy  an 
hour  in  completing  the  eighth  round.  At 
the  end  of  the  lap  he  was  in  sixth  place  in¬ 
stead  of  first.  He  was  too  far  behind  to 
catch  up. 

And  so  it  was  that  Hemery  won  the  race  and 
won  the  cup  for  France. 

Hemery  ran  his  car  well.  He  won  fairly 
enough — it  is  part  of  the  race  to  keep  a  look¬ 
out  behind  when  you  turn  into  the  road. 
Hemer)'  covered  the  283  miles  in  four  hours 
thirty-six  minutes  eight  seconds — 61.53  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  not  the  fastest  automobile 
run  on  the  records,  though  it  involved  his 
traveling,  over  some  of  the  straight  stretches 
of  road,  at  ninety  miles  and  more  an  hour. 
Lancia,  before  his  smash-up,  once  covered  the 
28.3-mile  circuit  at  the  rate  of  72.94  miles 
an  hour,  and  at  one  stretch  his  car  was  hurl¬ 
ing  itself  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  but — he  was  fourth  in  the 
race  at  the  finish. 

The  grip  that  the  game  has  on  the  very  in¬ 
dividuality  of  those  who  play  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  change  which  came  over  Lancia 
when  he  crossed  the  finishing  line.  All  the 
volubility,  the  florid  gestures,  the  rush  and 
play  of  the  outward  signs  of  tense  inward 
emotions,  enveloped  him.  These  superfluous 
activities  of  the  mind  and  heart  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  machine  while  he  was  racing — 
from  the  crossing  of  the  line  to  the  end  he 
was  but  a  cold,  pale,  fat  Italian  with  exalted. 


glittering  eyes.  He  took  his  hands  from  the 
wheel  and  the  throttle — and  the  Latin  came 
out  all  over  him  again. 

It  is  worth  while  knowing  what  there  is  in 
the  game  so  to  transform  a  man.  How  can 
such  a  game  find  so  many  willing  players?  Of 
what  are  these  drivers  thinking  as  they  whirl 
along,  slackening  speed  as  little  as  possible  at 
each  dangerous  curve,  and  bolting  on  at  full 
tilt  of  power  across  every  little  straight  stretch  ? 
The  trophy  at  stake  is  not  worth  intrinsically 
one-fourth  of  what  one  of  the  racing-machines 
costs;  its  value  is  not  half  the  amount  of  the 
expense  to  which  many  of  the  contestants 
have  been  put  in  order  to  compete.  Most  of 
the  men  in  the  race,  those  who  crossed  the 
ocean  for  it  and  those  who  belong  here,  arfe 
mere  salaried  employees  of  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers.  If  one  of  them  wins  he  will  receive 
a  substantial  money  reward.  This  explains 
in  part,  but  in  a  small  part  only.  What  of 
the  other  competitors,  Foxhall  Keene,  Wal¬ 
ter  Christie,  Walter  White,  George  Heath, 
George  Warden,  men  of  large  means,  of  hab¬ 
its  of  luxury;  men  who  have  everything  which 
tends  to  make  it  worth  while  to  stay  alive  ?  Is 
it  simply  the  sportsman’s  love  of  victory  and 
its  glory?  This  and  more.  All  of  them,  but 
the  foreigners  especially,  are  fascinated  by  the 
holding  of  immense  power  and  speed  within 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  stake  is  a  trifle. 
The  fascination  is  overwhelming.  Do  they 
think  of  the  danger  of  death  while  racing? 
Assuredly  not,  or  they  could  not  drive.  Even 
the  mechanic,  who  sits  beside  the  driver  in  the 
racing-car,  may  not  think  of  the  risk,  or  he 
could  not  ride  there  and  play  his  part.  The 
risk  is  so  great  that  if  the  imagination  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  dally  with  it,  the  fear  will  be  paraly¬ 
zing.  I  know.  Partly  because  I  wanted  to 
know  and  partly  from  the  same  feeling  which 
makes  one  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  desire  to 
leap  off,  I  tried  it. 

I  played  the  part  of  a  mechanic  in  one  of 
the  big  racing-machines  on  a  rehearsal  run 
Ground  the  course  a  few  days  before  the  big 
race.  I  rode  with  Szisz,  a  driver  with  a  most 
truthfully  suggestive  name.  .  The  car  was  the 
wickedest  looking  of  those  entered  in  the  race. 
It  was  a  brute  with  a  front  that  tapered  like  a 
snout  to  a  jaw-shaped  slit  at  the  lower  front 
end;  it  suggested  man-eating. 

The  course  of  28.3  miles  was  covered  in 
twenty-seven  minutes  fifty-two  seconds,  or  a 
little  better  than  a  mile  a  minute.  The  top 
speed  of  the  car  on  the  straight  stretches  was 
ninety-four  miles  an  hour.  As  a  pleasure  trip 
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it  was  not  great,  but  as  an  isolated  experience 
it  was  worth  while. 

It  is  literally  true,  I  found,  that  the  racing- 
car  hits  only  the  high  places  in  the  road. 
Heavy  and  low  built  as  it  was,  the  machine 
bounded  like  a  jack-rabbit.  We  started  at 
break  of  day.  The  October  air  was  keen. 
As  we  launched  through  it  with  speed 
enough  to  catch  a  hurricane,  my  lips  and 
cheeks  stiffened  in  the  cold  blast.  I  had  put 
on  a  cap  with  a  lining,  but  the  wind  blew 
through  it  so  coldly  that  soon  after  starting  I 
was  sure  I  had  lost  my  cap.  But  I  had  not. 
For,  while  thoroughly  believing  that  I  was 
bareheaded,  something  flew  from  the  top  of 
my  head  and  the  icy  gale  seemed  to  be  playing 
upon  bared  brains  and  benumbing  them.  It 
was  not  my  scalp  nor  the  top  of  my  skull  that 
had  blown  away,  however;  it  was  only  the  cap. 
The  oiled  dirt  flew  up  in  pellets  and  chunks. 
My  eyes  were  well  protected  by  goggles,  but  I 
was  breathing  like  a  man  downed  with  the 
ball  in  a  football  scrimmage.  I  was  holding 
myself  on  by  a  hand-strap  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  a  pull  that  had  my  arm  muscles 
aching.  The  other  hand  griy>ped  the  edge  of 
the  seat.  The  sp>eed  was  increasing  and  the 
dirt  flying  faster.  The  situation  was  not  so 
terrifying  as  I  had  feared  it  would  be,  but  it 
was  not  fun.  Riding  in  a  locomotive  cab 
seemed  a  luxury,  comparatively. 

At  the  first  turn  we  slackened  speed.  I 
began  to  look  for  the  next  turn.  I  was  re¬ 
minded  bruskly  that  I  was  a  substitute  me¬ 
chanic.  My  duty  was  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  feed  of  gasoline  by  means  of  a 
long  hand-pump.  I  must  keep  the  indicator 
at  a  certain  mark  on  the  gage.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten.  I  was  ordered  to  my  work  by  a  sign. 
Even  that  little  responsibility  was  a  relief 
from  doing  nothing  but  hold  fast.  Straight 
in  front  of  me  was  the  steering-knuckle  at 
which  the  axle  is  jointed  to  the  wheel,  so  that 
the  latter  turns  the  steering  mechanism. 
Watching  this,  I  began  to  worry.  It  had 
two  horrible  movements,  one  up  and  down, 
cau.sed  by  the  bounce  of  the  car,  and  the  other 
a  wabbly  side  motion,  due  to  the  play  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  joints.  The  steering-knuckle  and 
axle  and  wheel  all  seemed  of  reckles.sly  fragile 
construction,  anyhow.  Surely  they  could  not 
stand  this  ghastly  strain  of  bounding  along  at 
from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  an  hour!  Besides, 
one  of  those  tires  might  puncture  or  burst  at 
any  moment.  Ugh!  Worse  yet,  the  dare¬ 
devil  Frenchman  was  not  holding  the  car 
steady!  It  was  weaving  back  and  forth  across 


the  road.  \Miy  didn’t  he  keep  in  the  middle? 
Then  I  learned  the  first  lesson.  Szisz  was 
intent  upon  watching  the  road.  He  was 
calmly  picking  his  way,  avoiding  the  bad  spots 
and  at  every  little  curve  taking  the  shwt  cut  by 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  road  from  tip  to 
top  of  the  arc  formed  by  the  bend.  As  if  a 
few  feet  counted  at  eighty  miles  an  hour!  It 
was  marvelous  coolness  and  calculation.  He 
was  all  chauffeur,  with  no  thought  of  the  wab¬ 
bly  steering-knuckle  or  the  frailty  of  tires.  No 
mental  energy  was  lost  in  imaginings;  it  was 
all  devoted  to  observing  and  calculating.  I 
began  to  understand  the  game.  I  was  having 
no  experience  of  fright,  I  think,  but  I  had 
learned  that  I  must  not  watch  that  steering- 
knuckle  and  not  think  about  tires  bursting,  or 
I  should  be  somewhat  nervous.  Around  the 
turns  we  skidded  at  about  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour — and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  a 
crawling  pace,  one  at  which  it  would  not  be 
dangerous  to  be  thrown  out.  Twice  on  the 
lap  we  passed  the  car  of  another  racer  out  for 
practise,  and  then  there  was  the  thrill  of  racing 
and  all  else  was  forgotten.  Get  past!  Every 
worr>'  was  engulfed  in  that  thought. 

At  the  end  of  the  lap,  when  the  substitute 
mechanic  stepped  from  the  car  with  balls  of 
mud  in  his  nostrils  and  hjs  face  so  caked  in 
dirt  that  a  smile  started  landslides,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  several  things.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  be  the  driver  rather  than  the  passenger. 
Next,  no  man  has  any  business  to  enter  a 
racing-car  unless  he  can  leave  behind  him  ab- 
•solutely  every  thought  of  danger.  He  should 
adopt  the  philosophy  of  the  fatalist  and  then 
attend  exclusively  to  the  game.  It  is  possible 
to  understand  that,  after  a  few  trips,  even  as 
passenger,  one  would  be  free  from  every 
thought  of  casualty  and  yield  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  scudding  flight.  Even  after  a  sin¬ 
gle  experience  one  knows  that  the  fascination 
is  there. 

The  thrill  of  the  road  race  was  reflected 
from  the  men  who  run  the  machines  to  the 
spectators.  It  was  a  strange  crowd  to  watch, 
when  blue  dawn  came  out  of  the  east  and  gave 
definiteness  and  detail  to  masses  of  dim  shad¬ 
ow,  moving  restlessly  along  the  roads,  settling 
against  the  fences.  Thousands  on  thousands 
saw  the  race.  Thousands  went  out  to  the 
course  before  midnight  and  made  sure  of 
choice  positions  along  the  roadside.  Special 
train  after  special  train  rolled  in  from  mid¬ 
night  until  dawn  and  poured  out  regiment 
after  regiment  of  eager  onlookers.  The 
roads  which  led  to  the  course  were  lighted 
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all  through  the  night  by  the  quivering  pencil 
shafts  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  automo¬ 
bile  search-lights.  From  sixty  thousand  to 
one  hundred  thousand  people  had  their  break¬ 
fast  along  the  fences  at  dawn.  Sc»ne  break¬ 
fasts  were  served  from  luxurious  hampers  by 
servants  in  livery;  some  were  so^ed  out  of 
pocket  packages  by  the  cold-numbed,  blue 
hngers  ol  the  consumer. 

But  when  the  cry  “Car  coming!”  came 
roaring  up  the  track,  the  faces  were  all  alike. 
Millionaire’s  daughter,  race-track  gambler, 
absorbed  scientist,  man-servant,  brcdcer,  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  staid  mother  of  family,  wife 
of  one  of  the  competing  drivers — it  made 
no  difference  who  the  spectator  was,  or  how 
near  or  remote  his  interest  in  the  race  and  the 
racers.  They  were  all  made  alike.  All  were' 
alert  and  a-tingle  when  that  cry  of  “Car  com¬ 
ing!  ”  was  belk)wed  through  the  megaphone. 
Those  at  the  roadside,  behind  the  ropes, 
crushed  forward  and  craned  their  necks,  de¬ 
spite  all  efforts  of  bucolic  deputy  sheriffs  to 
restrain  them.  Those  in  the  stands  leaped  to 
the  seats  of  their  chairs,  or  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  two  that  stood  together.  The  anx¬ 
iety  and  nervous  tension  of  all  were  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  observ’er  by  clenched  hands, 
knit  brows,  and  drawn  mouth  muscles. 
One  could  see  along  the  road  to  the  west  for 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  no  car  was  in  sight. 
The  hiatus  was  for  but  a  secoiwl  or  two.  A 
tremor  and  a  sigh  ran  through  the  crowd  as 
the  object  of  their  watch  rushed  into  view. 
At  first  it  was  seen,  but  not  heard,  but  for  a 
few  seconds  only;  for  its  oncoming  was  like  the 
sweep  of  a  meteor.  At  first,  in  the  distance, 
the  noise  of  the  engine  was  blurred  into  a 
growling  whir,  not  unlike  the  roll  of  muffled 
drums.  On  came  the  indefinite,  bug-like 
thing,  and  in  another  second  the  separate 
reports  of  the  cylinder  explosions  could  be 
distinguished,  like  the  reports  of  a  piece  of 
rapid-fire  artillery.  Then,  as  the  car  came 
nearly  abreast  and  swept  past,  these  reports, 
though  booming  louder,  were  overborne,  so  as 
to  be  almost  lost  to  cognizance,  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  swishing  noise,  caiised  by  the  rush 
with  which  the  air  was  cleft  by  the  car  and  by 
the  gritting  of  its  wheels  on  the  ground.  So, 
the  sound  of  the  approach  was  a  compound 
succession  of  a  growling,  a  popping,  and  a 
swishing. 

When  it  passed  the  grand  stand,  the  car  was 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  about  ninety  miles  an 
hour,  for,  with  fine  forethought,  this  structure 
had  been  erected  on  the  longest  straightaway 


stretch  of  the  course;  every  contestant  was 
able  to  run  at  hi^  speed  and  make  a  real 
“grand-stand  play  ”  each  time  around.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  stand  was  on  a  slight  hillock 
prevented  the  cars  from  displaying  at  the 
stand  the  utmost  speed  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  attained  by  some  cm  the  slight 
decline  just  beycmd  the  starting-ta|}e. 

After  the  big  machine  had  hurtled  by,  the 
majcmty  of  those  at  the  stands  gaspingly  in¬ 
quired  of  their  neighbors,  “Who  was  it?” 
It  was  simply  a  streaking  something  to  them, 
althou^  the  car  had  a  huge  number  painted 
in  white  on  its  front  and  sides. 

After  all,  the  answer  to  the  question  made 
very  little  difference  to  most  of  those  people. 
It  mattered  little  to  most  of  them  that  Hemery 
won  the  race  rather  than  another — Lancia, 
for  instance — aside  from  the  desire  to  see  the 
reward  of  victcwy  go  to  the  most  skilful  and 
most  daring.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  the 
racing  dragons,  the  man  destroyers,  the  har¬ 
nessed  projectiles,  which  drew  them  and  held 
them  thrilled  and  fascinated.  No  one  who 
saw  and  felt  the  mighty  power  and  the  creepy 
unearthliness  of  the  thing  could  get  it  out  of 
his  dreams  for  many  a  night. 

But  it  was  more  than  a  spectacle.  It  was  a 
landmark  in  automobiling,  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  automobiles,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  toward  the  sport.  There  was 
no  after-shudder  of  hcmror.  It  furnished  no 
grounds  for  outcry  against  such  contests  in  the 
future.  It  revived  the  interest  in  road-racing 
on  both  sidesof  the  Atlantic.  It  wholly  changed 
the  attitude  of  motorists  generally  toward  the 
racing  question.  It  was  the  climax  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  series  of  changes  that  had  been  going 
on  throughout  the  year. 

In  this  event  an  American  car,  for  the  first 
time,  made  a  splendid  showing  in  a  big  road 
race  in  competition  with  the  best  products  of 
the  more  experienced  Europeans.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  American  car  fired  the  ambition 
of  ail  manufacturers.  The  foreigners  went 
home  and  said  that  hereafter  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the 
contests  for  international  trophies,  .^uto- 
mobiling,  as  a  sport,  has  j'ust  about  kicked 
off  its  swaddling  clothes  and  become  ready 
for  a  career.  To  many,  who  have  listened 
to  the  big  talk  and  read  the  accounts  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  races  and  other  contests  during  a 
number  of  years,  it  may  seem  a  late  day  for 
such  a  statement.  That  it  is  true  and  has 
only  just  now  become  true,  after  the  motor¬ 
car  has  been  for  some  time  recognized  as  a 
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permanent  factor  in  our  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  present  and  the  future,  makes 
the  fact  of  peculiar  interest,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  into  relief  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  big  race  is  finally  important. 

For  years  the  principal  automobile  compe¬ 
titions  here  have  been  races  on  circular  tracks, 
properly  laughed  at  by  the  motorists  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  every  year  heroic  contests  at 
hundreds  of  miles  have  been  held  over  roads 
running  through  mountainous  countries.-  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  hitherto  the 
automobilists  of  the  Unit^  States  were  only 
playing  at  racing,  despite  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ghastly  tragedies  have  been  recorded. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  it  was  early 
recognized  that  the  automobile  was  not  a 
track  vehicle,  that  it  could  not  be  “extended” 
on  a  circular  course,  and  that  all  track -racing 
with  big  machines  was  essentially  farcical.' 
Yet  over  here,  track  meet  succe^ed-  track 
meet,  and  it  was  the  only  countrv'  in  the  world 
where  they  did.  This  sort  of  racing  pros¬ 
pered  until  last  summer,  and  until  then,  when¬ 
ever  American  cars  and  drivers  attempted  to 
compete  in  the  grown-up  game,  they  made  a 
showing  so  sorr}’  that  it  is  kindest  to  omit  the 
details.  The  year  of  transition  was  1905, 
bringing  the  great  success  of  the  second 
Vanderbilt  race,  with  its  encouragement  to 
American  drivers  and  builders.  Now  the 
automobile  manufacturers  have  squarely 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  trivial  play  of 
track-racing  and  are  ready  to  engage  in  road¬ 
racing  seriously  and  to  develop  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  “Supposing  road-racing 
is  developed  here  to  the  point  it  has  attained 
abroad,  of  what  use  is  it  all?”  Such  racing 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  development  of 
the  automobile  and  tends  to  hasten  the  day  of 
I)erfection  attained.  Ultimately  the  general 
public  will  be  the  chief  beneficiar)- — for  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  automobile  is 
to  be  used  some  day  by  the  general  public. 
The  bicycle  was  perfect^  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  demands  of  the  racing  men  who 
rode  it.  .\lways  the  user  has  Iwn  the  in¬ 
structor  of  the  builder.  This  applies  to  the 
automobile  with  even  greater  point  than  to 
the  bicycle,  becau.se  the  motor-car  involves 
more  mechanical  problems  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  to  scientific  formulae.  Racing 
on  the  hi^way  is  of  superlative  xalue,  while 
touring  contests  have  but  comparative  merit. 
In  a  race  of  three  hundred  miles  a  car  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  greater  strain  and  a  more  severe 
test  throughout  than  it  is  in  five  thousand 


miles  of  touring.  The  strain  of  running  at 
t(^  speed  is  acute  and  supreme.  It  will  tell 
on  the  weakest  points  more  disastrously  in  a 
few  hours  than  ordinary  usage  would  in  as 
many  years.  Because  of  this  the  big  road 
races  have  been  the  school  in  which  the 
manufacturers  learned  their  greatest  lessons. 
The  touring-car  should,  of  course,  be  built 
as  lightly  and  simply  as  is  consistent  with 
strength  and  efficiency.  The  racing-car  must 
be  so  biiilt.  The  weight  of  the  racers  is  re¬ 
stricted.  In  building  one  the  maker  must 
combine  the  greatest  power  and  strength  he 
can  within  the  weight.  It  is  a  fixed  problem. 
All  the  best  brains  in  the  factories  are  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  c  instruction  of  the 
racer.  The  racer  breaks  down  in  the  race  and 
tin  important  lesson  is  learned.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  repeated  until  a  winner  results.  It  is 
but  little  appreciated  that  simplicity  in  con¬ 
struction  is  one  of  the  vital  lessons  learned 
through  the  building  of  racers.  After  the 
work  has  been  done  and  a  victorious  car  con¬ 
structed,  what  has  then  been  learned  becomes 
a  part  of  the  factory’s  capital.  Thus,  the 
racing-school  is  a  very  practical  one  for  the 
manufacturer. 

For  ten  years  the  automobile  makers  of 
France  have  been  attending  the  school  of 
road-racing  and  the  result  is  a  highly  efficient 
French  product.  American  cars  have  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  and  in  most  cases  are  found 
better  for  long  tours  over  American  roads  than 
foreign  machines,  but  the  need  of  the  practical 
lessons  taught  by  road-racing  has  been  sorely 
missed  by  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  it  all  is  the  production 
of  a  strong,  serviceable,  cheap  vehicle,  capa¬ 
ble  of  going  without  faltering  over  all  sorts  of 
roads,  and  so  simple  in  construction  that  any 
one  can  handle  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  racing  to 
result  in  this;  it  will  be  well  if  the  ciy-  of  “Car 
coming!  ”  is  heard  frequently  in  the  land. 

Not  merely  for  racing  but  for  every-day 
uses  there  is  a  more  economical  and  better 
car  coming.  It  will  mean  that  our  people 
go  farther  and  farther  from  the  cities  and 
towns  for  the  holidays,  freshening  their  lungs, 
their  eyes,  their  souls  with  the  peace  and  the 
beauty  of  things  w'hich  God  made  and  man 
may  only  mar.  It  means  that  more  and  more 
men  of  moderate  means  may  bring  up  their 
families  in  the  suburbs  and  convert  the  un¬ 
comfortable  journeys  between  the  home  and 
the  office  into  a  source  of  recreation  and 
healthfulness.  It  means  that  the  world  is 
going  to  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


HliR  UWN  HANDS  DRESSED  RDFO'S  WUt'NDS.' 


By  HERMAN  WHITAKER 


WHh  lUuRtrRtions  by  Adrien  Mechefert 


OUR  mules  plodded  wearily  between 
walls  of  volcanic  cobbles  that  led  the 
path  on  through  endless  fields  of  com  and 
maguey.  How  com  ever  came  to  grow  there, 
1  cannot  say.  Ages  ago,  the  volcano,  that 
now  thrust  a  lance  of  snow  into  the  tremu¬ 
lous  blue,  had  flung  red  hail  over  a  province; 
and  yet,  green  miracle,  the  com  grew,  tall, 
stout,  with  ears  big  as  a  man’s  arm. 

The  heat  bore  heavily  upon  us;  I  rode  in 
a  hot  dream.  Somnolent  hum  of  insect  life 
combined  with  the  corn’s  whispering  to  pro¬ 
duce  sleep.  The  sibilant  hiss  of  the  muleteers, 
their  cries  and  whip  crackings,  drew  farther 
away;  I  nodded,  nodded — then  jerked  up, 
expecting  to  meet  Mason’s  amused  glance. 
But  he,  the  hardened  miner,  was  also  drows¬ 
ing;  so  I  relapsed,  dozed  through  the  lan¬ 
guorous  hours  till  his  voice  rous^  me. 
“Look  here,  John!’’ 


In  a  dim  way  I  had  known  that  the  trail 
had  led  out  from  fields  and  villages  of  red- 
tiled  adobes,  and  that  it  was  falling,  failing, 
through  growths  of  cactus,  copal,  and  prickly 
mimosa,  down  into  a  valley.  From  the  hills 
we  had  left,  its  floor  ran  down  to  a  barranca, 
a  black  gorge,  then  swept  on  and  up  to  a  paral¬ 
lel  range.  Southward,  the  floor  spread  out, 
lanwise;  but  on  the  north  it  nippkl  in,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  barranca  into  a  ravine  whence 
issued  a  roar  of  mad  waters. 

Obedient  to  the  engineer’s  instinct.  I  cried: 
“What  a  site  for  a  dam!  It  would  irrigate 
the  whole  valley.” 

Mason  smiM.  “You  are  late,  John. 
This  valley  had  irrigation — too  much  of  it. 
Look  over  there!” 

Then  I  saw  a  lonely  adobe  church  crowning 
a  knoll,  a  broken  bridge,  and,  farther  up  the 
barranca,  a  water-swept  ruin.  About  the 
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latter,  soil  and  subsoil  had  been  scoured  away 
to  bed-rock;  yet  enough  of  the  building  re¬ 
mained  to  stamp  it  a  great  hacienda.  By 
its  pillars  I  could  trace  the  patio,  the  stables 
and  outbuildings  which  ^d  housed  the 
haciendado’s  following. 

“What  a  floo;lf”  I  breathe!. 

“  Went  twenty  feet  over  all  but  the  church,” 
Mason  said;  then,  indicating  the  muleteers, 
he  added,  “  Watch  those  fellows.” 

The  three  had  climbed  up  to  the  church, 
and  Giro,  our  mozo,  held  a  frayed  rope  that 
swung  from  the  bell’s  clapper.  Bareheaded, 
serious,  they  paused. 

“  Count  the  strokes,”  Mason  said. 

One— two — three — fourl  As  the  hills  gave 
back  each  knell  the  men  made  the  sign  of 
Calvary,  muttering  an  Ave.  Five — six — 
seven— eight — nine— the  toll  ran  to  forty. 

“Twoscore  souls!”  Mason  confirmed  my 
count.  “.\nd  all,  save  one,  in  hell,  if  Giro 
is  to  be  believed.” 

“A  story?”  I  exclaimed. 

But  Mason  shook  his  head.  “  It  is  Giro’s, 
and  he  tells  it  much  better  than  I.  So  bottle 
your  curiosity  for  one  more  hour.  We  camp 
by  the  old  damf.” 

“Si,  sefior.”  Nodding  assent  to  Mason’s 
question,  the  old  man  wiped  his  hands  on  the 
corn-husks  that  Jte  carried  and  then  slowly 
rose.  “Yes,  I  wHl  tdl  the  sefior  of  all  those 
things,  but  let  it  be  by  the  old  dam,  where  the 
tale  began.” 

We  had  camped  on  a  plateau  that  had  been 
formed  by  quarrying  rock  from  the  mountain, 
and  a  hundred  steps  carried  us  to  its  edge. 
Looking  down  I  saw  the  water,  w’hite  as  yeast, 
cascading  over  a  ruined  foundation,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  which  drew  from  me  the  ex¬ 
clamation,  “What  fool  built  that  dam?” 

“Easy!  easy!”  Mason  cautioned.  “What 
height  of  a  dam  should  that  foundation 
carry?” 

“Sixty  feet.” 

“  Now  run  your  eye  over  those  bits  of  ma¬ 
sonry  that  cling  to  the  other  side.  See  how 
the  courses  are  laid  and  tied  up  to  the  sixty- 
foot  level  ?  Above  that  the  stones  lie  in  rows 
as  a  child  builds  a  block  house — not  a  course 
tied,  rubble  shoveled  in  between  the  fa¬ 
cings.  This  all  has  a  meaning.  Go  ahead. 
Giro.” 

“Si,  sefior.”  Giro  looked  up  from  the  boul¬ 
der  on  which  he  had  seated  himself.  “Aye, 
I  will  tell  all,  from  the  coming  of  the  gringo 
engineer  to  the  passing  of  El  Negro. 


“He  came  to  the  hacienda  El  Quis,  this 
engineer,  in  the  time  of  Sefior  Don  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  father  of  El  Negro.  He  was  to  build 
a  railroad,  and  in  the  months  he  abode  here 
there  was  great  marking  of  papers,  making 
of  maps,  and  driving  of  stakes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  while  the  engineer  peered  through  a 
glass  and  cried  ^ BastanU!  Enough!’  All  of 
which  work  ended  in  miscarriage  because  of  a 
fat  ingles,  a*  red-cheeked  man,  verj’  earnest, 
who  spoke  thus:  ‘  Haw,  haw!  ’  breathing  hard 
like  an  ox.  He  talked  riddles,  this  ingles, 
to  the  gringo,  saying  that  his  people’s  money 
had  been  ‘emptied  by  the  l^rrel  into  this 
and  other  holes.’  Fool’s  talk,  sefior,  for  the 
peons  of  El  Quis  raked  the  gorge  that  very 
night  and  found  never  a  peso!  But  at  last 
there  came  an  end.  The  gringo  packed  and 
followed  the  fat  ingles  over  the  mountains, 
and  El  Quis  thought  it  the  last  of  him  till 
Garbta,  my  mother^  a  hacienda  servant, 
came  to  bed  with  a  boy  the  very  day  that  El 
Negro’s  Spanish  wife  bore  him  a  daughter. 

■  “  As  to  which  of  the  two  events  gave  E!l 
Negro  most  concern  is  still  a  matter  of  quar¬ 
rel.  He  took  his  name  frcNn  his  color,  for  he 
was  black-favored,  heavy-jowled,  .and  evil- 
tempered,  with  yet  a  ready  eye  for  a  shajjely 
woman.  Garlota  he  had  marked  for  his 
own;  now,  however,  he  would  none  of  her; 
moreover,'  he  mad«  such  virtuous  talk  to  old 
Fernandez,  that  Garlota  was  forced  to  marry 
a  peon,  my  father,  who  was  willing  enough, 
what  with  her  comeliness  and  skill  in  cookery. 

“  But  ’tis  an  ill  fcMtune  that  reads  only  one 
way.  El  Negro’s  spite  gained  Garlota  favor 
with  his  wife,  who  took  her  for  a  wet  nurse. 
Thus  Josefa,  El  Negro’s  diild,  and  Rufo,  son 
of  Rufus  Stone,  the  gringo  engineer,  fed  at 
the  same  breast  till  I  robbed  them  of  it  a 
year  later;  and  we  three,  Spanish,  gringo, 
Aztec,  played,  laughed,  fought  and  cried  out 
our  infant  years  together. 

“  Harking  back  to  that  time,  I  see  that  even 
then  the  gringo  blood  had  begun  to  prove 
itself.  While  I  lashed  packs  to  the  dogs,  and 
so  made  journeys  through  the  stables  and 
patio,  Rufo  followed  his  tradition,  building 
him  dams  in  the  barranca.  At  ten  he  threw 
a  foot-bridge  from  bank  to  bank ;  and  at 
fourteen  he  builded  a  second  for  mules  and 
carts.  Josefa  commanded  the  pair  of  us; 
taking  hidalga’s  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  my 
journeys  to  Ae  kitchen,  levying  toll  in  sweet¬ 
meats  on  all  who  used  Rufo’s  bridge.  And 
so  things  went  until,  at  fifteen,  I  was  put  to 
the  mules,  Rufo  to  the  plow,  and  Josefa 


“THor?  A  rnoN?  to  ask  the  hand  of  mv  dalchterj- 


was  sent  to  Spain  to  be  educated  by  her 
mother’s  folk. 

“A  year  later,  Juan  Fernandez,  the  good, 
died — an  evil  change  for  El  Quis.  For  whereas 
he  had  ever  been  easy  in  his  tithings,  taking 
ear  of  com  by  ear  with  his  peons  according 
to  ancient  custom,  El  Negro  now  demanded 
two  for  .one — to  enforce  which  demand  he 
drew  about  him  bad  men — Miguel  Naca.xima, 
who  had  been  a  l)andit,with  his  three  broth¬ 
ers,  Reuben,  Jos<5,  and  Oton. 

“In  all  El  Quis  but  one  man  held  a  stiff 
neck.  These  hard  years  fattened  Rufo,  for 
again  the  blood  had  proved.  Casting  aside 
my  father’s  wooden  plows,  he  made  him  im- 
pl^ents  of  iron.  Afterward  he  placed  a 


dam  in  the  barranca  above  the  church  and 
led  its  waters  through  his  fields,  so  that  they 
brought  forth  five  hundredfold,  and  he  had 
great  increase  in  com,  oil,  and  cane.  Then 
be  made  a  journey  to  Ciudad  Mexico  and 
brought  thence  a  great  mule-train  of  steel 
machinery  to  replace  El  Negro’s  wooden 
sugar  and  aguardiente  mills.’  He  prospered, 
by  reason  of  the  craft  of  hand  and  brain  he 
had  from  his  father,  the  engineer;  and  because 
of  the  riches  that  flowed  through  him  to  El 
Negro,  he  was  permitted  to  raise  his  head. 
'At  twenty-three,  when  Josefa  returned  from 
Spain,  he  was  second  in  wealth  to  the  ha- 
ciendado;  rich  and  ripe  for  a  great  foolish¬ 
ness,  and  he  must  needs  love  Josefa! 
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“At  this  time  she  was  in  full  blossom,  a 
passion  flower,  perfumed,  exhaling  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  makes  men  mad.  Seduction 
lurked  in  the  curves  of  her  proud  mouth; 
her  eyes  were  deep  wells,  tremulous  with 
summer  lightnings.  Her  skin  shamed  satin, 
and  her  languorous  grace  was  such  as  men 
see  in  their  dreams.  Small  wonder  that  she 
filled  Rufo’s  eye.  The  wonder  was  that  he 
dared  to  ask  her  hand  of  El  Negro. 

“  I  was  witness  to  this  folly.  Of  evenings 
it  was  El  Negro’s  habit  to  sit  on  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  patio,  and  smoke  while  dis¬ 
cussing  matters  of  the  estate  with  Pablo;  and 
on  the  evening  that  Rufo  scaled  this  summit 
of  his  madness,  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
unloading  a  cargo  my  mules  had  brought  in 
from  Tepic.  And  there  sat  El  Negro,  drink¬ 
ing  his  wine,  with  Josefa  beside  him. 

“The  first  we  of  the  patio  heard  was  the 
smash  of  the  glass  as  it  fell  from  El  Negro’s 
hand.  Looking  up,  I  saw  him  standing,  one 
hand  gripped  on  the  back  of  his  chair  till  the 
knuckles  shone  blue.  Josefa,  too,  had  risen, 
and  her  e.xpression,  half  fear,  half  tremulous 
rage,  recalled  a  long  past  day  in  childhood 
when  Rufo  had  struck  her. 

‘“Thou?  A  peon?  To  ask  the  hand  of 
my  daughter?’  His  voice  swept  through  the 
jKitio,  weird,  dry  as'a  desert  wind. 

“  It  was  the  voice  of  murder;  all  who  heard 
l(K>ked  for  a  quick  end. 

“  But  in  El  Negro  greetl  curiously  balanced 
temper,  and  after,  that  first-fury,  his  look 
gradually  changed  to  such  as  I  have  seen  on 
the  face  of  a  peon  whom  a  stubborn  ox.  has 
angered  to  the  point  of  slaying — he  fain  would 
kill  could  he  afford  it. 

“  ‘  Had  it  been  other — ’  -  .\gain  his  whisper 
swept  the  patio.  ‘  Had  it  been  other— I  had 
plucked  out  his  tongue.  But  because  of  thy 
serv’ice — ’  I  breathed.  Gain  had  conquered. 
‘  But  because  of  thy  service - ’ 

“But  Rufo’s  m^ness-was  not  yet  spent. 
‘  Seftor — ’  he  began. 

“El  Negro  stopped  him.-  ‘Tempt  me  no 
more!  The  thing  is  inconceivable,  can  never 
be!  No,  not  till  the  Barrefts  of  El  Quis  bring 
forth  com  and  cane.’ 

“There,  senor,  are  the  Barrens;  the  red 
sands  under  the  sun.  Then  as  now  they  were 
waterless.  The  haciendados  of  El  Quis  had 
always  farmed  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 
and  as  no  man  had  ever  dreamed  of  leading 
waters  to  them,  El  Negro’s  word  stood  for 
the  impossible.  Yet  Rufo’s  face  lit  up  with 
the  fires  of  hope. 


“‘Give  me  Josefa,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  will 
make  cane  and  com  to  grow  five  leagues  be¬ 
low  the  church.’ 

“‘Now,’  I  thought,  ‘has  he  surely  earned 
his  death.’ 

“  But  El  Negro  stood,  thoughtfully  pluck¬ 
ing  his  grizzled  beard ;  the  anger  drew  farther 
and  farther  back  of  his  eyes.  ‘Humph!’ 
he  muttered  at  last.  ‘That  would  mean 
twenty  thousand  varas  of  fertile  land.  ’Tis 
worth  the  considering.’  He  mused  for  full 
five  minutes,  then  said:  ‘And  how,  seftor, 
is  this  miracle  to  be  brought  to  pass?’ 

“‘I  will  dam  the  barranca  at  the  great 
gorge.’ 

“El  Negro’s  eyes  narrowed  to  slits.  ‘A 
prodigious  labor,’  he  commented.  ‘Do  you 
propose  it,  seftor,  at  your  own  charges  ?  ’ 

“‘At  my  own  charges.’  Rufo’s  head  flew 
up  and  his  blue  eyes  drew  to  points,  as  do  the 
Seftor  Mason’s  in  anger. 

“Once  more  El  Negro  fell  to  musing.  ‘I 
doubt — but  twenty  thousand  varas?  Water 
on  the  Barrens  would  be  more  precious  than 
diamonds.  And  there  is  nothing  to  lose. 
Look  you,  seftor,’  he  said,  glancing  up,  sharp¬ 
ly;  ‘do  this  and - ’ 

“So  far  Josefa  had  kept  silence;  now  she 
burst  out:  ‘Father!  would  you  mix  your 
blood  with  peon  puddle?  I  will  never - ’ 

“He  swung  fiercely  round  upon  her.  ‘To 
your  room,"  seftorita!’ 

“She  went,  swinging  haughty  skirts  along 
the  balcony;  and  w’hen  her  door  had’ closed, 
El. Negro -turned  back  to  Rufo.  ‘But  re- 
.  member, -seftor!  No  further  talk  of  love  till 
the  work  be  done!  ’ 

•  “ Rufo  returned  his  sharp  look.  ‘I  do' not 
ask  it.  But  when  the  work  is  finished - ’ 

^‘El  Ne^o  intermpted:  ‘Thou  shah  surely 
.  have  thine  earned  reward.’ 

1‘W’ith  this  last  word  he  went  indoors,  and 
the  spell  dissolved  that  had  held  the  patio. 
Tongues  loosed  and  ran  riot  in  wonder  and 
speculation.  Some  day  Rufo  would  mle 
El  Quis  in  El  Negro’s  stead!  Certes!  W’hat 
a  rise  for  peon  stock !  Here  surely  was  cause 
for  a  fiesta!  So  ran  the  din,  centering  on  my 
father  until  he  was  fully  piersuaded  that  the 
occasion  demanded  celebration. 

“So  next  night  pulque  ran  free  in  my 
father|s  house,  hired  musicians  played  for  the 
dancers,  and  in  the  thick  of  it  all,  El  Negro 
walked  in. '  Black-jowled,  frowning,  he  stood, 
overlooking  us  all,  the  four  Naeaximas, 
Miguel,  Reuben,  Jos^,  and  Oton,  behind  him. 

“‘And  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this 
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rejoicing?’  His  v<Mce  fell  like  a  chill  on  the 
room. 

“It  was  fit  time  for  lying,  but  the  pulque 
answered  for  my  father:  ‘To  celebrate, 
sehor,  the  betrothal  of  your  daughter  and 
my  son.’ 

“‘Thy  son?’  Striding  in,  El  Negro  re¬ 
versed  his  whip.  ‘Thy  son?  Is  there  other 
bastard  in  El  Quis  that  thou  wouldst  care  to 
claim?’  My  father  went  down  like  a  strick¬ 
en  ox  beneath  his  blow  and  was  trampled  by 
the  guests  as  they  fled  from  the  whips  of  the 
following. 

“  It  was  an  evil  augur  for  Rufo’s  suit,  but 
we  hid  this,  our  great  folly,  from  him;  also, 
because  of  the  fair  way  El  Negro  spoke  him, 
we  came  ourselves  to  disbelieve  it.  Josefa, 
too,  as  the  days  went  by,  softened  in  her  man¬ 
ner.  Of  evenings  she  would  join  them  on 
the  balcony  where  they  sat  talking  over  the 
work.  Soon  she  was  quite  at  ease  with  Rufo, 
so  the  wiseheads  of  the  patio  reasoned  it  that 
El  Negro  had  shown  her  that  he  could  boast 
better  than  peon  blood. 

“  Only  Carlota  was  not  deceived.  ‘  Think- 
est  that  El  Negro  has  forgotten  ?’  she  warned 
Rufo.  ‘Nay,  in  thee  dwells  the  man  that 
plucked  the  fruit  of  his  eye;  and  when  the 
time  meets  he  will  pay  the  Interest  the  heavy 


years  have  piled  on  that  sore  debt.’  But  he, 
being  blinded  by  love,  laughed  at  her  counsel, 
and  wrought  steadily  at  the  dam. 

“The  work  moved  slowly,  eating  up  the 
yeacs  till  four  had  run  their  course;  four  years, 
every  day  of  which  brought  Rufo  twenty 
hours’  labor.  To  meet  his  extra  charges, 
he  doubled,  trebled  his  farming,  adding  field 
to  field  until  half  the  hacienda  had  come 
under  his  hand.  Also,  as  El  Quis  could  not 
supply  peons  for  his  labors,  he  brought  in 
others  from  the  countryside.  Yet  he  was  so 
skilled  in  their  management,  making  one 
hand  to  wash  the  other,  that  he  struck  even 
balance  after  paying  hacienda  tithes.  But 
the  years  marked  him;  at  eight-and-twenty 
he  carried  the  look  of  forty. 

“It  was  in  this,  the  last  year  of  the  dam¬ 
building,  that  Luis  Francisco,  of  the  ha¬ 
cienda  ^n  Gabriel  to  the  south  of  us,  stepped 
into  the  shoes  of  his  father.  Till  then  I 
doubt  whether  or  no  El  Negro  realized  his 
full  intent  to  Rufo.  But  here  again  Carlota’s 
quick  finger  first  picked  the  nut.  Long  before 
Josefa’s  flirtings  had  become  a  talk,  Carlota 
sensed  them,  but  now  she  had  learned  to 
place  bars  on  her  tongue;  and  because  of  the 
blind  gringo  temper  which  makes  a  man  to 
las! I  out  like  a  bull  in  pain,  destroying  the 
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thing  that  would  help  him,  'becau$e  of  this 
there  was  none  other  to  warn — even  I,  his 
brother,  would  not  dare  it.  Rufo  lived  in  his 
fool’s  paradise  to  the  very  day  that  the  dam 
was  finished  and  the  waters  loosed  into  the 
canal. 

“Against  that  day  Rufo  had  laid  many 
plans.  Josefa  was  to  ride  with  her  father  to 
see  the  waters  ripple  over  the  thousands  of 
acres  he  had  planted  to  cane;  at  night,  there 
should  be  a  fiesta  for  the  work  folk.  But  El 
Negro  came  alone  to  the  fields.  Josefa,  he 
said,  was  house-fast  with  some  megrim.  So 
they  two  rode  together,  silently  following  the 
streams  till  the  Barrens  soaked  up  the  last 
drop  at  the  five  legua  limit. 

■“  I  was  with  them,  shoveling  and  ditching, 
for  even  the  muleteers  had  been  pressed  that 
day  to  the  work.  So  I  both  saw’  and  heard 
when  Rufo  spoke. 

“‘Senor,’  he  said,  turning  at  the  last  ditch, 
‘senor,  my  work  is, done.’ 

“El  Negro’s  glance  was  fixed  on  the  ted 
reaches  that  still  lay  between  us  and  San 
Gabriel.  His  back  w’as  to  Rufo,  his  face  to 
me,  so  I  alone  saw  the  cruel  gleam  that  drove 
calculation  fro^  his  eyes.  But  he  spoke’ 
smoothly  enough.  ■ 

“‘Aye,  *tis  done.’  He  paused  and  again 
that  cruel  gleam.  ‘Now  listen,’  "he  ’•.’cnt  on. 
‘The  cane  was  to  grow  green  before  the  re¬ 
ward,  but — the  water  is  here,  the  cane  wrill 
surely  grow,  so — ’  Pausing  again,  he  looked 
at  Rufo;  smiling,  baring  his  strong  teeth  to 
the  gums:  the  smile  of  the  cou^r.  •  •' 

“But  Rufo  took  no  warning.  "Such  a  look 
as  flashed  over  his  face  I  may  never  see  again ; 
its ‘fuln^  of  .bright  ;fgratitude.  '^‘You  mean 
that  I  may  clainf— ’i  ..  . 

‘“Thy  reward?’  El  Negro  finished. 
‘Surely,  this  very  day.’ 

“‘Senor!’  Rufo  stammered,  tried  to  speak, 
then  whirled  his  beast  and  headed  for 
home,  taking  w’alls,  ditches,  fences  in  head¬ 
long  flight.  r  i 

“i^tbnished  at  the  suddenness  of  it,  El 
Negro-sat  his  horse,  staring.  ‘Here!  Jos^! 
Oton!’  ,he  shouted,  recovering,  ‘After  him! 
Jo^a  wrill  be  widowed  before  she  is  wed  if 
the. fool  comes  on  them,  in  that  heat.’ 

“What  foUow’s  I  had  from  Pablo,  the  house- 
servant.  As  El  Negro  feared,  Rufo  came 
on  the  pair  at  their  billing  and  cooing  in  tKe 
hacienda  garden.  Exactly  what  happened 
Pablo  could  not  say;  but  when  El  Negro  burst 
in,  Rufo  was  standing  over  Luis,  whom  he 
had  well-nigh  killed  with  his  naked  hands. 


Between  them  crouched  Josefa,  a  tigress, 
menacing  Rufo  with  a  knife  from  which  fresh 
blood  dripped.  He  minded  her  no  more  thaa 
the  dozen  wounds  he  had  never  felt.  Stoop¬ 
ing  before  they  could  seize  him,  he'  swung 
Luis  up  and  back  to  the  length  of  his  arms, 
then  dished  him  to  the  ground. 

“He  did  not  speak  when  the  following 
seized  him;  just  stood  in  a  stupor  before  El 
Negro,  whose  look  was  the  blackest  that 
Pablo  had  ever  seen;  said  nothing  when 
Oton  brought  whips  of  dry  rawhide. 

“‘Senor  Gringo!’ — Pablo  said  that  El 
Negro’s  words  seethed  through  his  teeth— 
‘Sefior  Gringo,  I  placed  these  in  pickle  the 
day  thou  didst  ask  for  Josefa.  Behold  the 
reward!  Strip!’ 

“Senor,  one  likes  not  to  believe  it  of  a 
woman,  but  I  have  it-  on  Pablo’s  oath  that 
Josefa  stood  by  while  the  following  scourged 
my  brother. 

“  Until  Carlota  came  at  dusk  and  begged 
his  body  of  El  Negro’s  wife,  the  senora  had 
knovm  nothing  of  the  flogging;  nor,' for  matter 
of  that,  was  she  privy  to  any  of  her  husband’s 
wickedness.  Her  own  hands  dressed  Rufo’s 
wounds  while  she  prayed  that  her  house 
might  not  be  cursed;  and  the  two -women 
carried  him  to  an  abandon^  hut. 

“He  was  still  senseless,  but  in  the  middle 
watch  his  voice  quivered  out  on  the  black¬ 
ness.  ‘It  is  you,  mother  ?I 

“‘Aye,  son,’  she  answered,  ‘who  else  but 
-  thy  silly  mother?  Ah,  son,  this  is  the  end.’ 
But 'she  spoke  no  word  of  reproach. 

-»“r‘Nay.’  His  answer  labored.  ‘It  is — 
.•*  but-^the  beginning.’  With ‘that  he  turned 
away  his  face  and  spoke  no  more  until,*- at 
n^n  next  day,  El  Negro  entered  the  hut. 

■- ’“‘What?’ ;he  said.  ‘Still  aUve?  I  had 
sworn  the  whips  had  eaten  in  to  the  heart. 
Wyi,  I  have  yet  need  of  thee.  Where  thy 
labors  ended  mine  begin.  Thine  brought 
water  midway  of  'the  Barrens;  mine  shall 
take  it  to  the  far  boundary  erf  El  Quis.  So 
up,  dog!  Drag  thy  sore  bones  to  the  dam, 
and  raise  it  till  the  coping  tops  the  plateau; 
and  when  the  work  is  done,  thou  shalt  dance 
at  Josefa’s  wedding  to  the  tune  of  yesterday. 
Thou  also!’  he  finished,  swinging  round  on 
Carlota.  ‘Thou!  thybther  son!  and  the  fool 
thit  took  the  gringo’s  place  in  thy  bed.’ 

*  Nor -baited  his  malice  there'..  Our.kins- 
-'men  of  three  generations,  men  and  women, 
the  peons  w’hom  Rufo  had  favored,  all  who 
did  not  run  to  deny  him,  were  driven  with 
w’hips  to  the  dam.  Here  on  this  plateau  we 


THEY  HAVE  TORN  THE  SHIRT  FROM  HIS  BACK,  AND  HE  STANDS  DUMB 
AS  A  SHEEP  AT  THE  SLAUGHTER." 
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lived  a  year.  Day  or  dark,  sun,  rain,  or  wind, 
we  drove  hammer  and  drill  while  the  women 
bent  imder  heavy  stones;  there  was  no  rest, 
either  of  labw  or  of  the  whip-crackings 
Miguel,  Reuben,  Jos^,  and  Oton. 

“  Aye,  the  Nacaximas  were  hard  taskmas¬ 
ters,  and  yet  their  anger  fell  short  of  Rufo’s 
furious  zeal.  Mornings,  his  trowel’s  clink 
roused  us,  groaning,  from  our  blankets; 
nights,  his  hammerings  troubled  the  dark¬ 
ness.  One  night  in  particular,  1  remem¬ 
ber,  he  raised  the  dam  a  half  course  while 
we  slept,  he  and  Carlota,  and  a  year  passed 
before  we  learned  the  import  of  that  secret 
labor.  And  he  would  stand  for  no  shirking. 
If  a  man  faltered,  the  ungovernable  gringo 
temper  flared  out  and  he  would  fall  upon 
him  with  blows  and  curses.  Me,  his  own 
brother,  he  felled  because  1  paused  to  turn 
the  runlets  of  sweat  away  from ,  my  eyes. 
Yet  we  held  not  this  violence  against  him, 
deeming  that  trouble  had  driven  him  mad 
— a  thought  his  appearance  favmied.  Un¬ 
shaven,  unshorn,  his  hair  swung  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  while  his  beard,  of  a  lighter  color,  fell 
to  his  chest;  his  eyes  flared  blue  as  akohol 
flames  out  of  his  sunken  face.  Even  our 
taskmasters  came  to  fear  him;  El  Negro  him- 
sdf  was  puzzled.  Time  and  again  I  have 
seen  him  regarding  Rufo  with  the  suspicious 
steakh  of  one  who  doubts  that  he  ought  to 
make  a  quick  end.  But  this  his  mahce,  his 
prodigious  nudignancy,  would  not  permit; 
he  would  not  free  him  from  his  pain.  So  he 
wrought  to  the  end,  tiU  the  coping  leveled  the 
plateau  and  a  sullen  tarn  ran  back  to  the 
mountain. 

“Against  that  day  El  Negro  had  whetted 
his  cruelty  to  a  fine  edge,  setting  all  things  in 
train  fcnr  a  great  wedding;  so  that  at  one  he 
should  celebrate  the  dam’s  completion  and 
drive  the  iron  through  Rufo’s  soul.  Aye, 
he  must  needs  have  him  to  the  wedding!. 

“Oton  brought  the  command  up  to  the 
plateau.  ‘Singers  are  needed  for  the  dan¬ 
cing,’  he  said,  grinning.  ‘It  falls  to  thee  to 
howl  while  Luis  steps  it  with  Josefa.’ 

“We  ^ves  of  the  plateau,  crowded  to  see 
him  go,  for  though  his  pride  had  brought  a 
curse  upon  us,  we  pitied  his  sorrows.  At  the 
turn  of  the  trail  he  paused  and  called  back 
to  Carlota:  ‘Remember!  At  the  hour  of 
nine!’ 

“So  he  passed  from  us.  Of  how  he  fared 
below,  we  on  the  plateau  could  know  nothing 
that  day;  the  tale  of  it  comes  from  the  mouth 
of  Miguel  Nacaxima,  who,  from  a  bandit 


at  heart,  was  converted  by  the  haps  ol  that 
night. 

“Come  to  the  hacienda,  Rufo  was  chained 
where  all  the  fuss* and  flutter  of  Josefa’s 
maids  would  be  under  his  eyes.  Fine  food 
for  jealousy!  Fare  for  a  proud  man!  Like 
Jac^,  he  had  served  seven  years  for  a  wife, 
and  now,  forsooth,  must  watch  her  prinking 
for  the  arms  of  another. 

“Nor  did  they  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  liis 
agony.  He  sat  all  day  in  the  sun,  a  mock  for 
the  servants.  But  one  person  threw  him  a 
crumb  of  sympathy.  ‘I  sorrow  for  thee, 
Rufo,’  El  J^egro’s  wife  said,  as  she  passed 
him;  and  that  word  rose  straight  to  God’s 
footstool  and  stood  her  in  stead  that  night. 

“But  in  hall,  at  the  wedding  supper,  came 
his  sorest  trial.  You  are  to  picture  the  scene, 
senor — the  wide  hall  with  its  massive  arches 
upholding  the  heavy  roof,  all  ablaze  with 
candles.  Down  the  center  runs  a  long  table, 
loaded  with  meats,  fruits,  sweets,  and  wine. 
At  one  end  sits  El  Negro  with  the  bride  and 
groom;  the  sides  are  lined  with  hidalgos  and 
ladies,  his  kinsmen  and  friends.  Close  ne^h- 
bor  to  sUks  and  satins  sits  Rufo,  unkempt, 
unshorn,  Samson  among  the  Philistines.  He 
is  placed  where  he  may  easily  see  Josefa, 
where  he  may  count  her  flukes  at  Luis’s 
whispers.  When  the  wine  runs  free  he  is 
handed  a  glass  and  bidden  toast  the  bride. 

“‘May  this  be  her  happiest  night!’  His 
wmtls,  pleasant  enough,  yet  ring  like  a  knell 
through  the  vaulted  hall;  his  look  causes  even 
Migud,  a  man  who  has  slit  throats  for  purses, 
to  ^ucMer. 

“  Flushed  with  wine,  angry,  El  N^o  rises. 
‘What  hell’s  croaking  is  this?  We’ll  teach 
thee  a  merrier  tune.  Bring  whips,  Oton.’ 

“‘But  among  the  guests  are  men  of  sc«ne 
heart.  They  protest  that  the  man’s  belly  is 
gorged  with  punishment,  and  when  El  Negro 
persists^  Ignado  Preciado,  hadendado  of  ^n 
Nicolas,  leaves  with  his  kinsmen  and  fol¬ 
lowing.  Others  go,  too,  making  various  ex¬ 
cuse,  the  decent  folk  of  the  countrj’side;  and 
when  none  are  left  but  the  mad  and  drunk¬ 
en,  the  senora,  El  Negro’s  wife,  rises  from 
the  board. 

“‘Seiior,’  she  says,  ‘already  this  man  has 
suffered  seven  deaths  and  I  will  not  stay  to 
see  him  tortured.’ 

“El  Negro  laughs.  ‘As  you  please, 
sehora.  You  will  go  to  the  church  to  pray? 
Miguel,  attend  the  senora.’  So  it  is  that 
Miguel,  much  loath,  is  dragged  by  that 
angel’s  skirts  forth  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 
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“Looking  back  from  the  door  he  gets  his 
last  glimpse  erf  Rufo.  Already  they  have  tom 
the  shirt  from  his  back,  and  he  stands,  white, 
mute,  dumb  as  a  sheep  at  the  slaughter,  his 
eye  following  the  minute-hand  of  the  great 
hall  clock.  It  lacked  hve  minutes  of  nine. 

“That  day  was  the  first  in  a  year  that  we 
on  the  plateau  had  had  a  rest  from  labor,  and 
we  made  it  a  long  siesta,  lolling  in  the  sun. 
Up  to  us,  at  times,  rose  the  sound  of  distant 
music,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  mar¬ 
riage  chimes. 

“At  dusk  Car  lota  slipped  away  from  us; 
but  we  thought  nothing  of  it,  though  she  had 
not  spoken  a  word  that  day.  At  night  she 
and  Rufo  had  often  sat  on  the  dam;  just  the 
evening  before  they  stayed  far  into  the  night, 
listening  to  the  vfMce  of  the  waters.  Three 
times  during  that  long  vigil  Rufo  climbed 
down  the  sloping  face,  pausing  often  to  place 
an  ear  to  the  stones.  Their  message  we 
could  not  interpret,  but  he  heard,  aye!  for 
when  he  climbed  back  his  face  was  shining. 
But  now  Carlota  sat  alone,  overlooking  El 
Quis. 

“As  yet  the  dam  lay  in  deep  shadow;  dark, 
sullen,  the  tarn  ran  from  the  white  wall  back 
to  the  mountain.  But  presently  the  moon 
sailed  up  from  behind  the  hills,  flooding  the 
valley  with  ghostly  radiance.  I  could  see 
church  and  hacienda,  dim  blotches  specked 
with  yellow  lights.  Benea'h  yawn^  the 
barranca,  a  black  throat,  nd  as  I  stared 
down,  questioning  its  mystery,  a  match 
scratched  and  Carlota’s  face  flared  out  below. 
A  flash,  and  it  passed,  leaving  a  spark  of  fire, 
sputtering  redly.  What  might  it  be  ?  WTiile 
I  wondered,  Carlota  climbed  out  of  the 
shadows. 

“As  before,  she  stood  staring  out  over  the 
village;  did  not  see  me  till  I  spoke.  Then 
sweeping  the  hair  back  from  her  eyes,  she 
peer^  through  the  gloom .  ‘  ’Tis  thee,  Ciro  ?  ’ 
Her  ringing  disappointment  told  whom  she 
had  thought  me.  She  paused,  then  cried  out 
as  one  who  suddenly  remembers,  ‘Begone! 
quick!  ere  the  fuse  eats  in  to  the  powder!’ 

“.\t  first  her  words  carried  no  meaning  in 
through  my  ears;  then,  like  a  flash,  it  struck 
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me — the  meaning  of  their  labors,  the  intent. 
With  the  knowl^ge  came  fear.  I  shouted, 
screamed  in  a  voice  shrill  as  a  woman’s  for 
her  to  come  away. 

“She  shook  her  head,  motioning  me  to  be¬ 
gone. 

“.\gain  I  screamed,  my  cry  mingling  with 
the  knell  of  a  distant  bell.  It  was  the  church 
clock,  tolling  nine.  One!  Two!  The  third  was 
lost  in  a  strident  roar.  Under  Carlota’s  feet 
the  coping  heaved  like  the  bow'  of  a  serpent, 
settled,  sank,  and  then,  smooth,  black-green, 
the  water  wall  cur\'ed  over,  and  chok^  the 
gorge  with  boiling  yeast. 

“How  shall  I  tell  of  it?  Mad  waters 
snatched  oaks  up  by  the  roots,  licked  the 
gorge’s  sides  clean  of  forest  with  hungry 
tongues,  bit  hills  from  the  mountains  and 
swallowed  them  at  a  gulp.  The  plateau 
rocked,  the  earth  shiver^,  the  air  was  rent. 
And  yet,  before  the  uproar,  just  as  the  first 
smooth  wave  snatched  up  Carlota,  her  voice 
carried  to  me: 

“‘I  go  to  Rufo!’  ” 

Rising,  Ciro  stretched  an  arm  over  the 
valley.  Dusk  now  ruled.  Mountain,  crags, 
hills,  loomed  as  dim  gray  shapes;  the  church 
— safe  harborage  of  two  hundred  souls  that 
dreadful  night — was  blotted  out,  the  crj'  of 
the  wild  waters  rose  in  the  barranca. 

“  Out  of  forty  in  El  Quis  that  night,”  Ciro 
finished,  “only  three  were  seen  again.  The 
flood  dug  deep  graves  for  the  others.  Over 
yonder,  a  mile  below  the  church,  we  found 
the  three  in  the  sand — Rufo,  Jo.sefa,  Carlota. 
Stronger  than  death  is  the  love  of  a  mother! 
She  followed  through  the  welter  of  waters. 
But  strange  is  the  will  of  God!  hard  is  the  lot 
of  mothers!  That  which  comes  to  most  in 
life,  came  to  Carlota  in  death.  Rufo’s  arms 
were  welded  about  Josefa;  her  proud  head 
drooped  on  his  breast.  Once  more  the 
gringo  blood  had  proved  itself.  He  had 
snatched  from  the  hand  of  death  the  mate 
that  life  refused  him.  We  could  not,  with¬ 
out  violence,  break  his  clasp.  Nor  did  we 
try,  for  it  was  the  will  of  the  senora  that  these 
who  were  joined  at  birth  and  death  should 
lie  in  peace  together.” 
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ni\istratleM  by  Will  Gr*M 


L  ■  \ 

J  this  little  tale  is 
that  the  greatest 
7  \  thing  in  the  world 

C  ^  ^  ^  had  come  to  Pem- 

/  /  brook  in  the  way 

that  poets  sing. 
It  had  come  like 
a  great  light.  It  had  transfigured  the  whole 
world  for  Pembrook.  It  had  even  made 
a  bit  of  a  poet  of  a  hard-working  young 
lawyer,  for  that  was  Pembrook ’s  prrfessicm. 
It  had  given  him  all  the  hackneyed  expe¬ 
riences  that  each  man  feels  he  alone  in 
all  the  world  has  enjoyed,  and  besides  it 
had  awakened  a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  in 
him,  for  Florence  Tracy,  with  her  golden 
hair  blowing  about  her  pale  face,  and  her 
gentle,  aloof  manner,  seemed  so  much  finer 
and  sweeter  than  the  golf-playing,  slang-talk¬ 
ing,  sunburned  girls  he  saw  on  every  hand. 
But  just  as  Pembrook  had  almost  mustered 
courage  to  lay  hfs  petition  reverently  at  the 
divinity’s  feet,  unaccountably  she  seemed  to 
slip  from  him.  -  She  made  it  ^fficult  for  Pem¬ 
brook  to  see  her;  impossible  for  him  to  see 
her  alone.  Pembrook  at  first  w’as  filled  with 
despair,  but  as  days  went  on  and  Miss  Tracy 
continued  sweet,  gentle,  but  aloof  and  un¬ 
approachable,  Pembrook’s  reverence  gave 
place  to  something  as  near  exasperation  as 
so  devout  a  lover  would  permit  himself  to  feel. 

The  afternoon  that  Kitty  Deane  forced 
herself  into  his  confidence,  Pembrook  had 
gone  out  to  walk  trying  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  riddle  it  all  was  to  him.  He  had  known 
Kitty  Deane  from  her  earliest  childhood.  In¬ 
deed,  had  you  asked  him  anything  about  her 
he  would  probably  have  told  you  that  she  w’as 
still  in  her  earliest  childhood,  for  he  had  quite 
overlooked  the  fact  that  every  time  he  had 
added  a  year  to  his  age,  so  had  Kitty.  He 


had  a  tender  feeling  toward  her  that  was 
wholly  patriarchal,  so  it  was  a  distinct  shock 
tq  him,  as  he  strode  furiously  over  the  cedar 
pastures  telling  himself  that  it  wasn’t  in  the 
least  his  business  in  whose  automobile  Miss 
Tracy  had  gone  out,  w’hen  he  heard  a  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  remark: 

“Hello,  Jiml  What’s  givin’  you  such  a 
grouch?  Flossy?” 

Pembrook  Imked  around.  Perched  on 
the  rail  fence  was  Kitty  Deane’s  small  person. 
Pembrook  was  quite  used  to  finding  Kitty 
precocious,  but  her  remark — and  Pembrook 
had  not  failed  to  wince  at  its  slang — was  too 
great  a  leap  for  the  brain  of  a  smdl  girl.  It 
was  almost  as  uncanny  to  him  as  if  a  toothless 
infant  had  joined  in  dinner-table  conversa¬ 
tion.  Pembrook’s  affection  for  Miss  Tracy 
was  a  matter,  he  had  supposed,  known  only 
to  himself  and  his  God.  And  now  Kitty 
Deane,  slang  on  her  lips,  chaff  in  her  eye, 
walked  brazenly  into  his  holy  of  holies.  He 
looked  at  her  sternly;  she  returned  his  look 
with  insolent  friendliness.  The  toes  of  her 
small  shoes  were  firmly  caught  under  the 
second  rail  of  the  fence.  Her  mouth  was  red 
and  mocking.  She  was  belted  with  a  narrow 
ribbon,  deep  red  of  some  unusual  hue  that 
seemed  to  have  been  made  especially  for  her. 
At  her  throat  and  in  her  hair  were  touches  of 
the  same  color.  For  the  hundredth  time  she 
looked  to  Pembrook  like  some  brilliant  bird. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  was  all  he 
found  to  say  to  her. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.”  Kitty’s  brown  face 
beamed  comprehension.  “Flossy’s  the  very 
devil,  isn’t  she?” 

“Your  language  is  disgusting.”  Pem¬ 
brook’s  tone  was  that  of  an  outraged  and 
elderiy  uncle. 

“Yes,  when  you  were  a  girl — ”  Kitty  could 
mimic  your  tone  with  insulting  accuracy. 

Pembrook  sur\'eyed  his  old  friend’s  daugh- 
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ter — for  it  was  thus  he  oftenest  thought  of 
Kitty — with  a  lo(^  of  calm  disapproval,  and 
began  to  walk  on  slowly.  He  didn’t  want  to 
talk  with  Kitty — he  had  given  himself  away 
quite  enough  as  it  was. 

Kitty,  who  still  held  her  precarious  perch 
by  neat  balancing,  shot  a  brown  hand  above 
her  head,  snatched  a  green  apple  from  the 
gnarled  and  stunted  tree  above  her,  and  ta¬ 
king  accurate  aim  threw  the  apple  at  a  rock 
which  gleamed  white  in  the  sad  colored  yellow 
of  the  dunes  below  the  pasture.  The  apple 
fell  wide  of  its  mark.  Pembrook’s  displeas¬ 
ure  relaxed. 

“You  are  a  girl,  you  know,  after  all.  ^\^lat’s 
the  use  of  playing  ^y  all  the  time ?  You  can’t 
throw  better  than  any  other  girl,”  he  taunted^ 
“What’s  the  use  of  talking  like  one  of  your 
slangy  little  brothers?  You’ll  be  sorry  when 
you’re  a  young  lady!” 

“  But  think  how  much  nicer  I  .sound  when 
I  say  ‘devil  ’  than  most  people  would,”  argued 
Kitty  sweetly.  “I  think  my  slang  will  make 
a  hit — when  I’m  a  young  lady!” 

Pembrook  laughed.  It  was  perfectly  true, 
he*  reflected,' that  she  didn’t  sound  dreadful 
for  all  her  slang.  A  naughty  little  girl,  that 
was  the  worst  sbe  ever  was,  and  she  was  be¬ 
guiling.  Kitty  was  quick  to  see  her  advan¬ 
tage.  She  had  as  usual,  as  she  would  have 


put  it,  “come  out  on  top,”  and  she  regarded 
Pembrook  with  her  air  of  a  pretematurally 
intelligent  robin. 

“I  didn’t  hold  you  up  just  for  the  sake  of 
giving  you  a  jolt,  you  know,”  she  went  on.  “  I 
want  to  help  you  out —  Florence  Tracy  isn’t 
my  cousin  for  nothing,  and  she’s  not  treating 
you  square!  She’s  acting — she’s  acting  like 
a  regular  girl!” 

“If  you  acted  more  like  your  cousin,  it 
would  be  better  for  you.  Miss  Tracy  is  a 
thoroughly  womanly  woman.”  Pembrook 
delivered  his  little  lesson  with  spirit,  but  he 
knew  how  weak  it  sounded. 

“You  bet  she  is.”  Kitty  Deane  was  quite 
unruffled.  “That’s  what’s  the  matter  with 
her!  A  womanly  woman  needs  beating!” 

“  See  here,  Kitty,  since  you  know  so  much 
about  me  and  my  affairs,  you  might  tell  me 
just  what  you’re  driving  at.”  Pembrook 
capitulated. 

Kitty  explained  e.xactly  what  she  was  dri¬ 
ving  at  with  a  disconcerting  frankness. 

“You’ve  been  too  nice  to  Florence  Tracy. 
See  what  you  get.  Off  she  goes  in  Her¬ 
rick’s  automobile.  She  always  treats  people 
like  that  who  are  too  nice  to  her.  What  you 
ought  to  do  is  to  make  her  jealous!  ” 

Rapidly  Pembrook  adjusted  himself  to  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view.  Kitty  somehow 
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had  pushed  Miss  Tracy  from  the  pedestal  on 
which  Pembrook  had  placed  her.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  all  the  idealism  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  Now,  in  the  flashlight  of  Kitty’s 
precocious  knowledge,  his  idealism  seemed 
sophomoric.  Yet  as  a  mere  girl  like  other 
girls — a  giri  who  flirted  and  who  thought 
cheaply  of  favors  too  easily  won — Miss  Tracy 
seemed  none  the  less  alluring,  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  off  even  now  in  Herrick’s  auto- . 
mobile  was  more  disturbing  than  ever. 

“  Miss  Tracy  wouldn’t  do  me  the  honor  of 
being  jealous  of  me,”  was  all  he  gave  to  Kitty. 

Kitty  winked  one  slow,  irreverent  eye. 
“She’d  sit  up  and  take  notice — you’d  see,” 
she  observed  dryly.  Her  tone  carried  weight. 
There  was  experience  behind  it. 

“But  jealous  of  whom?  Kindly  tell  me 
to  whom  I  could  suddenly  pay  attention  at 
this  hour  without  being  obvious.”  If  Pem¬ 
brook  had  stooped  to  parley  before,  now  he 
surrendered  completely. 

“  Me!  ”  Kitty  answered  with  all  the  breadth 
of  a  classic  simplicity. 

Pembrook  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
laughed.  He  Liughed  till  he  shook.  He 
laughed  till  his  shoulders  ached.  He  laughed 
until  his  laughter  grew  high  and  shrill  like 
that  of  a  half-grow'n  boy.  He  laughed  until 
foolish  tears  ran  down  his  face.  It  was  an 
Homeric  laugh,  one  that  afterward  stood  out  in 
his  memory  as  one  of  the  laughs  of  a  lifetime. 

Meantime  his  would-be  sweetheart  had 
sprung  down  from  her  perch  and  stood  before 
him,  fl>'ing  colors  in  her  cheeks  as  deep  as  the 
ribbon  of  her  belt. 

“I  think  you’re  hysterical,”  she  cried,  and 
Pembrook  broke  out  in  a  fresh  peal,  for  her 
voice  shook  with  rage.  “You’d  better  let 
me  get  you  some  water.  What’s  there  so 
funny  al^t  falling  in  love  with  me?  Don’t 
you  think  I’m  pretty  enough?  You  don’t 
know  anything  about  me.  I’m  a  winner!  Oh, 
Jim!  you  don’t  know  how  funny  you  look 
with  your  face  puffed  up  and  the  tears  cours¬ 
ing  down  your  cheeks.”  And  she  sat  down 
beside  him  and  they  “mingled  their  tears,” 
as  Kitty  afterward  describe  it. 

“  Listen,”  she  said.  “  I’m  out.  I’m  grown 
up.  Instead  of  running  with  your  troubles 
to  mother,  who,  though  sympathetic,  is  vieux 
jeuy  listen  to  good  sense.  Flossie  has  a  com¬ 
plexion  like  an  Easter  lily  and  a  heavenly  dis¬ 
position,  but  just  the  same  she  won’t  like  to 
see  a  man  she  likes  walked  off  with  by  her 
infant  cousin.  WTiy,  she  corrects  my  gram¬ 
mar  ever}-  day!” 


“  What  makes  you  think  your  cousin  likes 
me?”  Pembrook  was  eager;  be  threw  caution 
to  the  winds.  Kitty’s  words  were  wine  to  his 
faint  heart. 

“I  know  she  does.”  Kitty  nodded  her 
wise  little  head.  She  went  on  rapidly,  car¬ 
ried  away  by  her  own  plan.  “  And  don’t  you 
see,  kind  as  you’ve  always  been  to  me  in  pri¬ 
vate,  you’ve  never  noticed  me  in  public,  so 
it’ll  be  all  the  more  conspicuous.” 

Pembrook,  deep  in  thought,  uprooted  bits 
of  grass  with  the  end  of  a  pointed  stick. 

“  If  only  you  weren’t  such  a  baby,”  he  ob¬ 
jected. 

“How  old  do  you  think  I  am?”  his  little 
friend  asked  him.  “I’ll  be  eighteen  di¬ 
rectly.” 

Pembrook  stared  at  her;  and  somehow  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  Kitty 
Deane,  or  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  another  being.  She  stood 
before  him,  slender,  straight;  masses  o{  dark 
hair  framed  her  oval  face;  and  over  the  hair 
was  a  golden  shimmer  where  the  sun  touched 
it.  Her  face  and  hands  were  tanned  almost 
a  swarthy  brown,  but  under  the  tan  deep  red 
darkened  her  cheeks.  He  had  always  said 
that  Kitty  had  nice  eyes,  but  now  they  looked 
at  him  deep,  impenetrable,  with  he  knew  not 
what  strange  gleam  in  them.  Crimson  was  at 
her  throat,  her  belt,  her  hair.  The  setting 
sun  haloed  her  in  fire.  She  seemed  a  witch 
girl,  exotic,  unreal,  altogether  lovely. 

So  they  stood  staring  at  each  other  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  and  it 
fla.shed  through  Pembrook’s  mind  that,  in 
that  magical  moment,  she  too  might  have 
seen  him  with  new  eyes.  She  gave  an  odd 
little  awkward  laugh. 

“  Come,”  she  said  abruptly,  and  led  the  way 
through  the  cedar  pasting  whose  trees  spired 
it,  funereal,  almost  menacing. 

Pembrook  did  not  speak.  The  spell  of  the 
moment  held  him.  But  instead  of  the  be¬ 
wildering  stranger  of  whom  he  h&d  had  a 
glimpse,  Kitty  Deane  w'as  beside  him  again, 
familiar  and  beguiling. 

“Think  how  good  it’ll  be  for  me.  I  won’t 
be  able  to  talk  slang,  no,  not  a  w’ord,  when  I’m 
being  treated  as  a  real  grown-up  person,”  she 
wheeled.  Then  she  gave  him  an  odd,  sharp 
little  glance.  “  All  on  the  square,  you  know,” 
she  said.  “  We’re  not  playing  for  keeps.” 

“Of  course  we’re  not  playing  for  keeps.” 
Pembrook  stared  astonishment. 

“Shake  hands  on  it,”  and  Kitty  held  out 
a  firm  little  paw.  They  shook  hands  sol- 
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emnly.  Kitty  was  a  baby  after 
all,  Pembrook  decided.  He  went 
slowly  home,  turning  over  in  his 
careful  mind  all  the  disturbing 
impressions  of  the  day.  Not  the 
least  among  them  was  how  ama¬ 
zingly  Kitty  had  “come  out.” 

But  if  Kitty  had  been  wonder¬ 
ful,  it  was  only  a  faint  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  what  she  was  capable  of. 

It  had  been  arranged  (and  here 
again  Pembrook  recognized  Kit¬ 
ty’s  efficient  little  head)  that  all 
of  them,  Herrick,  Florence  Tracy, 

Kitty,  and  Pembrook,  should  go 
on  an  e.xcursion  together  the  next 
day. 

That  there  was  something  un¬ 
usual  in  the  air,  something  mo¬ 
mentous  not  to  be  overlooked, 
they  all  realized,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  was  the  extraordinary  change 
in  Kitty  Deane.  She  had  grown 
up  overnight.  It  was  as  sudden 
a  performance  as  the  blooming 
of  a  budded  rose,  and  as  lovely. 

That  she  realized  the  impression 
she  made  on  them  all  there  was  no  -off  she  cues  in  herkick's  actomobile.” 

doubt.  She  had  waked  up  .sud¬ 
denly  to  a  consciousness  of  her  beauty,  which  these  four  people  should  be  sung  in  an  as- 
is  only  another  name  for  the  consciousness  cending  scale. 

of  poww.  She  exulted  in  her  new-found  The  joy  of  life  is  a  heady,  dangerous  drink, 
strength;  her  mood  carried  them  all  with  and  those  who  are  drunk  with  it  hand  on  the 
her,  set  their  pulses  beating,  made  Florence  cup  to  their  edder  and  soberer  fellows,  who 
forget  her  dignity  and  Pembrook  his  serf-  in  their  turn  feel  its  magic.  This  was  Kitty 
ousness.  Deane’s  momei^  She  routed  all  the  dreary 

That  night  when  it  was  all  over  Pembrook  theories  of  life  merely  by  living.  Pembrook, 
again  sorted  out  the  day’s  impressions  in  his  as  he  watched  her,  M  his  own  life  had  been 
l^cal  way.  Several  things  stood  out  dis-  a  gray,  colorless  affair.  Even  his  love  for 
tinctly:  Kitty,  wonderful  and  adorable,  had  Florence  Tracy  seemed  a  little  anemic  when 
been  proved  abundantly  right  in  her  estimate  set  beade  Kitty’s  vivid  youth, 
of  her  cousin;  Pembro^  didn’t  care  a  fiddle-  She  had  said  to  him,  “We  must  always 
stick  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  If  Miss  make  believe  that  we  aren’t  making  believe.” 
Tracy  wasn’t  as  angelic  as  she  looked,  all  the  She  gave  the  glamour  to  their  make-believe 
better!  And  day  before  yesterday  this  ama-  flirtation  that  she  gave  to  everything  at  that 
zing  conclusion  would  have  seemed  heresy  to  '  time.  Pembrook  found  himself  lending  an 
Pembrook.  He  went  to  bed  deciding  that  animation  to  the  part  that  he  hadn’t  believed 
there  never  could  in  this  world  be  another  so  possible.  She  seemed  to  embody  all  the  fire 
perfect  a  day.  There  he  was  wrong;  there  of  youth  that  Pembrook  had  some  way  missed 
he  reckoned  without  Kitty’s  ability  to  keep  on  the  road  of  painstaking  hard  work  which 
it  up.  he  had  followed.  The  truth  was,  Kitty  Deane 

But  it  was  the  last  day  he  analyzed  his  had  gone  to  Pembrook’s  head;  he  had  taken 
emotions,  for  precisely  at  this  point  Pembrook  too  much  of  her,  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
stopped  thinking  and  began  living.  his  heart  would  be  off  racing  perilously  as  of 

Kitty,  it  is  true,  had  begun  it  on  a  high  key,  old  at  a  word  from  Florence  Tracy, 
but  she  was  only  trying  her  wings;  she  could  It  is  notorious  that  mixing  drinks  is  bad 
mount  still  higher;  and  the  experiences  of  for  the  health;  it  may  be  that  mixing  girls  is 
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equally  upsetting  to  the  heart.  Pembrook 
wasn’t  used  to  that  especial  sort  of  into.xica- 
tion  and  it  went  hard  with  him. 

It  is  not  an  xmusual  thing,  this  plurality 
of  the  affections,  and  it  has  the  sanction  of 
very  ancient  usage.  Aheebeg  led  to  the  altar 
two  brides,  hol^g  the  hand  of  each,  and 
his  heart  throbbing  with  exalted  love  for  both 
ladies.  One  was  a  blonde,  the  other  a  bru¬ 
nette. 

But  as  such  convenient  customs  have  no 
place  in  our  restricted  civilization,  Pembrook 
did  what  most  men  would  have  done  in  his 
position — what  most  men  do:  he  shut  the 
door  on  speculation;  he  refused  to  answer 
such  inopportune  questions  as  “What’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  this?”  Life’s 
perfect  moments  are  so  few  that  one  would 
be  a  dreary  spoil-sport  to  ask  oneself  awk¬ 
ward  questions,  especially  if,  as  in  poor  Pern- 
brook’s  case,  whichever  answer  you  give 
yourself  will  put  an  end  forever  to  your  pleas¬ 
ure. 

So  Pembrook  drifted,  or  rather  he  was 
swept  along  in  the  ever  swifter  flowing  tide 


of  Kitty’s  gaiety  and  youth.  Every  time  he 
was  with  her  he  touched  a  higher  note  of 
emotion,  until  one  day — and  afterward  Pem¬ 
brook  blamed  Kitty  and  the  sky  and  the  wind 
and  all  nature,  everything  but  himself — one 
day  after  Kitty  had  flirted  with  him  with 
the  audacity  possible  only  to  extreme  youth 
or  great  experience,  and  when  he  and  she 
found  themselves  alone  in  the  magic  of  the 
woods,  and  she  turned  to  him  all  challenge 
and  charm,  Pembrook  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  It  seemed  at  the  time  the 
only  thing  to  do.  It  was  an  impulse  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

Kitty  drew  herself  from  him,  and  for  one 
magical  moment  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  as  they  had  that  day  in  the  cedar  pas¬ 
ture — the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  was  behind 
her;  through  the  trees  the  sea  glowed  red 
with  fire.  A  deep  flush — of  happiness,  Pem¬ 
brook  would  have  sworn — was  on  Kitty’s 
cheeks.  Oh,  if  Pembrook  was  ever  in  love  in 
his  life,  at  that  moment  he  was  in  love  with 
Kitty  I^ne. 

The  glory  of  the  sky  faded  rapidly.  A  cu¬ 
rious  little  questioning  look  was 
in  Kitty’s  eyes.  “What  have 
you  done?”  she  seemed  to  ask. 
And  then  Herrick  and  Florence 
Tracy,  white  and  golden  haired 
as  an  angel,  came  through  the 
trees  in  search  of  them.  The 
glamour  vanished  and  Pembrook 
had  the  guilty  feeling  of  a  naughty 
little  boy  caught  with  the  stolen 
fruit  in  his  very  hands. 

Kitty  and  Herrick  walked  home 
together  deep  in  talk,  while  Pem¬ 
brook,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  reflected  that  Florence 
wouldn’t  have  done  a  thing  like 
that.  Why,  Kitty  hadn’t  even 
made  a  pretense  of  rebuking  him; 
she  carried  a  flirtation  too  far, 
thought  the  virtuous  Pembrook. 
And  a  great  flood  of  affection 
for  Florence  swept  Kitty  from  his 
mind — for  of  such  contradictions 
was  Pembrook’s  life  made  at 
that  time. 

But  if  Kitty  had  gone  too  far, 
here  was  an  end  to  her  wildness. 
From  that  evening  her  gaiety  was 
softer;  there  was  a  pensive  air 
about  her,  an  occasional  hint  of 
sadness  even,  that  Pembrook 
failed  to  understand  but  that 
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Ailed  him  with  tenderness. 

Still,  he  didn’t  ask  himself 
if  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  Kitty’s  chang^  man¬ 
ner.  Pembrook  was  no 
coxcomb.  It  was  not  his 
way  to  imagine  girls  to  be 
in  love  with  Wm.  Nor 
did  he  speculate  as  to  what 
Florence  Tracy’s  altered 
attitude  meant. 

But  no  one  can  dwell  in 
Arcadia  long  at  a  time, 
and  also  people  who  won’t 
think  frequently  are  made 
to  think.  The  time  came 
when  Pembrook  had  to 
acknowledge  that  Kitty 
and  he  were  being  “  talked 
about.”  The  very  night 
that  he  arrived  at  a  vague 
conclusion  that  “some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about 
it,”  his  brother  Alden  came 
to  his  room.  Alden  had  a 
way  of  appearing  solemnly 
at  decisive  moments  in  his 
brother’s  life.  He  plunged  alden  had  a  way  of  appearing  solemnly  at  decisive  moments  in 
into  the  subject  without  “‘s  brothers  life. 

preliminaries. 

“I  hope  you  realize  exactly  what  it  is  you  “But — ”  Pembrook  began, 

are  doing,”  he  said.  “On  the  one  hand  you  “I’ve  not  come  here  to  argue,”  his  brother 

are  undertaking  a  very  great  responsibility;  said  gently.  “You  may  imagine. if  I’m  doing 
on  the  other  you  run  the  risk  of  betraying  this  for  my  health!  I’ve  done  my  duty.  Now 
your  trust  to  old  friends  of  ours.  As  to  Miss  you  do  yours — whatever  you  imagine  that  to 
Tracy,  for  you  she  must  be  the  Urtium  quid,  be.” 

though  you  seem  pretty  deeply  involved  there.”  Pembrook  was  no  more  complex  or  contrary 

Pembrook  didn’t  attempt  to  dodge.  than  any  other  man.  A  little  while  before  he 

“  Kitty  and  I  understand  each  other  per-  would  have  been  ready  to  say  he  was  in  love 
fectly,”  he  said  lightly.  -  with  Kitty  Deane.  He  couldn’t  keep  her 

“It  may  be  perfectly  that  she  understands,  dazzling  little  face  from  his  mind;  but  when 
poor  little  thing,  that  you  don’t  care  for  her,”  he  was  confronted  with  Kitty  Deane  as  a  wife, 
returned  his  brother.  “  But  you  are  blind  if  somehow  the  radiance  went  out  of  things.  It 
you  imagine  that  you  haven’t  made  her  care  was  one  thing  to  be  captivated  by  Kitty 
for  you.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Deane,  but  to  marry  her  as  a  matter  of  duty, 

You  can’t  make  the  daughter  of  your  oldest  *  that  was  another.  Why,  Alden  was  crazy — 
friend  care  for  you — people  who  have  treated  Kitty  was  no  more  At  to  be  married  than  a 

you  like  their  own  son — and  then  calmly  leave  wild  bird.  The  idea  of  Kitty  married  re- 

her  to  break  her  heart.”  *  volted  him.  As  well  expect  a  butterfly  to  be- 

“ Stuff!”  said  Pembrook.  “She  doesn’t  care  come  a  sitting  hen.  Pembrook  had  learned 
for  me.”  who  it  was  he  didn't  wish  to  marry. 

“Think  the  thing  over.”  Alden  Pembrook  “Well,  she  doesn’t  care  for  me,  that’s  one 
had  an  exasperatingly  logical  mind.  “  Kitty’s  comfort,  any  more  than  I  care  for  her,”  said 

not  the  same  girl  she  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Pembrook,  and  then  certain  looks  of  hers 

She’s  matured.  She  sits  around  in  comers  came  to  him  accusingly.  The  w’ay  her  face 

moping.  I  needn’t  ask  if  you  have  noticed  lighted  up  when  he  and  Herrick  called  to 

her  affectionate  manner  toward  you.”  get  her — a  hundred  little  things  took  new 
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meaning.  And  at  the  same  moment  he 
rebelled. 

“I  won’t  do  it.  We  made  a  compact — ” 
Then  Pembrook  stopped  short.  He  had  kissed 
her,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  her  youth,  he 
had  made  her  care  for  him.  The  kiss  settled 
it.  He  was  in  honor  bound  now.  With  be¬ 
lated  wisdom  he  saw  that  he  should  have  gone 
to  Florence  Tracy  in  the  beginning  and,  like 
a  man,  asked  her  to  marry  him.  How  sweet 
and  lovely  she  had  been  throughout.  How 
charming  she  was  with  Kitty.  He  could  see 
her,  white  as  a  magnolia,  with  fair  hne  hair 
blowing  about  her  face.  And  he  had  trifled 
with  a  woman  like  that!  He  felt  like  a  man 
who  has  followed  a  will-o’-the-wisp  into  a 
bog  and,  caught  in  the  mire,  sees  far  away  the 
calm  light  shining  through  the  windows  of  his 
own  home. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  Florence  cared  for 
him.  “It’s  too  late  to  think  of  it  now,”  he 
decided.  “The  casting  vote  is  Kitty’s;  at 
least  she  shall  never  know,  poor  little  thing.” 
And  so,  comforting  himself  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  his.  duty,  he  arrived  at  the 
Deanes’,  the  flame  of  self-sacriflce  burning 
bright  within  him. 

He  found  Kitty  alone  on  the  piazza.  Her 
white  dress  shone  out  phantom-like  against 
the  gloom  of  the  Virginia  creeper.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  her  face,  but  her  attitude 
bespoke  weariness,  nor  did  she  greet  him 
with  her  usual  gaiety.  There  was  something 
infinitely  pathetic  to  Pembrook  in  the  dreary 
note  of  her  voice.  She  seemed  so  made  for 
gladness  and  gaiety — it  would  be  only  a  brute 
who  would  cast  a  shadow  over  her  joyfulness. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Kitty?  You  don’t 
seem  happy.  I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  like  this, 
little  girl.”  Pembrook  sp>oke  with  more  real 
tenderness  than  he  would  have  believed  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Oh,  Jim,  don’t  talk  like  that.  I  simply 
can’t  bear  to  play  that  game  fo-night.  I’m 
knocked  out  We  don’t  need  to  keep  it  up 
when  Floss  isn’t  around,  do  wre?”  She  re¬ 
verted  to  her  ihtle  girl  slang  in  her  moment  of 
stress.  Pembrook  shivered. 

“  Nevertheless  you  might  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,”  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone. 

Kitty  laughed  shrilly.  “I  shall  bust”  she 
said,  “  if  you  talk  that  way  to  me.  I  never  act 
like  a  girl,  but  I  shall  to-night.  I’m  so  sick 
of  make-believe  and  eye-making — and  every¬ 
thing.”  Her  voice  ended  almost  in  a  sob. 
It  was  clear  that  she  was  trying  to  master 
some  emotion.  “  Wliy  don’t  you  go  and  see 


Florence?”  she  w’ent  on.  “You’ve  played 
your  fish  long  enough;  it’s  time  to  haul  it  in.” 
Her  while  shoe  beat  the  floor  in  e.xa^ration. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  Kitty.  I  know 
what  you’re  feeling  l>ad  alK)ut,”  Pembrook 
went  on  gently. 

He  felt  her  staring  through  the  darkness  at 
him  with  great  frightened  eyes. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  know.  I  don’t 
see  how  you  could  guess.  I  kept  it  from  you 
most  of  all.” 

“  It  was  because  I  felt  the  same  as  you  did.” 
The  lie  stuck  in  his  thrcjat.  He  nerved  him¬ 
self  for  a  fresh  effort.  He  must  be  convin¬ 
cing  this  time  if  ever. 

“  Well,  if  you  .saw,  why  did  you  let  me  suffer 
so?  Why  ^dn’t  you  tell  me  alx>ut  it  .sooner, 
since  you  knew  all  the  trouble  you  were  ma¬ 
king  for  me?”  Kitty  demanded.  It  seemed 
a  little  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  man  for  not 
having  declared  himself  sooner,  Pembrook 
thought. 

“Kitty,”  he  said,  “in  a  thing  as  grave  and 
serious  as  this  is,  a  man  has  to  be  very  sure  of 
himself  and  especially  of  the  girl.  You  are  so 
young  that  I  couldn’t  Ijelieve  that  it  was  se¬ 
rious  with  you  at  first — anything  more  than  a 
child’s  midsummer  game.” 

“Oh,  you  couldn’t,”  said  Kitty  with  pique. 
“You  sound  as  solemn  as — as  you  used  to 
before  I  shook  you  up  and  thawed  you  out.” 

“  A  man  feels  solemn  when  he’s  about  to  ask 
some  one  to  marry  him.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  going  to,  why  don’t  you?” 
Kitty’s  impatience  rose  high. 

Pembrook  gasped.  Kitty  really  was  going 
a  little  far.  He  was  in  for  it  now,  however. 

“Kitty,”  he  said,  “I  think  I  can  make  you 
happy.  I  love  you  very  dearly.  It  is  true 
that  I  don’t  love  you  with  the  impulsive  sort 
of  love  that  a  younger  man  might.  I  don’t 
think  I  am  capable  of  caring  for  any  oqe  that 
way.  But  I  do  love  you,  and  when  we  are 
married — if  you  will  do  me  the  great  honor 
to  marry  nne,  I  mean - ” 

Kitty  was  on  her  feet. 

“It  needed  only  this,”  she  cried.  “This 
is  the  limit!  This  fini.shes  me!  As  loi^  as  I 
live,  i’ll  never  help  anybody  out  again.  The 
idea  of  you,  you,  Jim  Pembrook,  making  love 
to  me.  But  you’re  not!  You’re  not!  You — 
you  think — I  believe  you  think  I  care  for  )rou! 
Oh!  W’hat  a — ^a — ”  she  searched  her  mind 
for  a  word  fitting  for  him,  and  brought  out  the 
insult  of  her  cluldhood — ^“what  a  Double  It 
you  are!  You  imagine  I’d  care  for  a  frivo¬ 
lous,  light-minded,  conceited  man  like  you — 
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a  man  who  can’t  be  serious  unkss  he’s  pat¬ 
ronizing! 

“I  don’t  understand  what  all  this  means,” 
stammered  Pembrook.  “If  you  said  what 
you  did  a  moment  ago  just  to  humiliate 


“Humiliate  you!”  She  caught  him  up  in  the 
torrent  of  her  anger.  “  After  this !  And  when 
you  think  what  I’ve  suffered  and  been  through 
for  your  sake — and  you  talk  about  humiliating 
me — after  breaking  your  own  compact,  after 
insulting  me  with  your  talk  about  your  ‘old 
man’a  love,’  and  hanging  around  and  hanging 
around  instead  of  having  some  snap  and  ask¬ 
ing  Florence  to  marry  you  like  a  man!  And 
she’s  so  mad  at  me  she’ll  hardly  speak  to  me, 
and  I  couldn’t  explain  your 
attentions  to  him.” 

“To  him — to  whom? 

Kindly  be  coherent  a  mo¬ 
ment,  if  you  can.”  Pem¬ 
brook  felt  his  own  temper 
rising. 

“’^y,  to  Will  Herrick, 
of  course;  whom  else  could 
I  mean?  We’re  engaged, 
or  we  were  until  your  hang¬ 
ing  around  and  flirting 
and  everything  made  him 
tell  me  to  decide  between 
you.  And  I  couldn’t  give 
you  away;  he  never  would, 
in  the  world,  have  under¬ 
stood  getting  a  girl  to  care 
for  you  in  the  underhand 
way  you  have.  Poor  Flos¬ 
sie - ” 

“This  is  too  much,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Pembrook.  “That 
was  your  idea - ” 

“It  was  before  I’d 
known  what  it  was  to 
really  care  for  any  one, 
and  how  a  man  acts  when 
he  really  cares.”  Kitty 
was  superb.  “But  now 
it’s  all  spoiled.  You’ve 
rubbed  my  nose  in  the 
dust.  Floss  is  down  on 
me,  and  Will  thinks  I’m  a  flirt.”  Her  voice 
broke  a  little  on  the  last  word. 

“Oh,  he  does,”  said  Pembrook  grimly. 

“It  was  all  for  your  sake,  and  then  you 
spring  this  mean  trick  on  me,”  concluded 
Kitty. 

When  a  man  has  been  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  a  girl,  it  isn’t  pleasant  to 


have  his  sacrifice  called  a  “mean  trick,”  even 
if  he  is  glad  not  to  have  to  sacrifice  himself. 
Even  the  holy  martyrs  must  have  preferred 
to  have  their  martyrdom  taken  seriously  by 
their  friends.- 

“  I  did  my  best  for  you,  Kitty,”  Pembrook 
returned  simply.  “AjmI  I’m  sure  I’m  much 
obliged  for  all  you’ve  done  for  me.  After 
my  break,  I  can  see  you  won’t  care  to  see 
much  of  me  for  a  while,  so  Mr.  Herrick 
can  soon  satisfy  himself  there’s  nothing  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

“You  talk  like  a  solemn  owl,”  Kitty  fired 
as  a  parting  shot. 

He  felt  that  he  needed  to  hide  himself  in 
darkness,  and  the  soft  shadows  of  the  summer 


night  enveloped  him  gratefully.  He  had  been 
made  a  fool  of,  he  felt,  and  by  a  baby  hke 
Kitty.  She  had  abused  him  shrewishly,  the 
little  vixen,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  every 
word  <rf  angry  accusation  hit  an  unprotected 
spot.  “Solemn  owl,”  she  had  called  him. 
With  burning  cheeks  he  imagined  her  mim¬ 
icking  his  pompous  proposal.  “Conceited. 
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frivolous,  patronizing,”  she  had  hurled  at 
him.  Well,  wasn’t  he  all  these  things? 

There  was  one  solemner  owl  in  the  world 
than  Jim  Pembrook  and  that  was  Alden  Pern- 
brook.  It  was  a  comforting  thought  that 
there  was  some  one  he  could  take  it  out  on. 
He  would  hx  Alden  later. 

Then  Kitty’s  petulant  words  came  back  to 
him:  “You’ve  played  your  fish,  now  why 
don’t  you  land  it?”  Vulgar  little  creature — 
and  he  could  for  a  moment  have  dared  to 
compare  those  two  girls. 

Pembrook  walked  on  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  taking  no  heed  where  he  was  going. 
All  he  wanted,  so  he  thought,  was  to  get 


away  from  everybody  and  especially  from 
himself  and  the  humiliation  of  the  past  hour. 

There  are  times  when  a  man’s  instinct 
serves  him  better  than  his  reason  and  it  was 
instinct  which  guided  Pembrook’s  feet,  for 
presently  to  his  surprise  he  foimd  himself 
in  front  of  Florence  Tracy’s  house,  and  a 
great  desire  to  see  her  blotted  out  all  other 
emotion. 

Then  Reason  made  its  feeble  protest:  “  You 
are  unworthy  to  talk  to  her,”  it  said,  “  and 
worse  than  unworthy;  you  have  made  your¬ 
self  ridiculous  1  ” 

But  while  Reason  preached,  Pembrook  was 
ringing  the  door  bell. 


Russian  Peasant  Riots 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

EDITOR'S  Note. — Recent  sensational  political  developfnents  in  the  Czar’s  country 
give  a  peculiar  timeliness  to  the  third  of  Mr.  Poole's  Russian  studies.  In  the  profoundly  true 
story  that  follows,  a  fcue-toface  study  of  actual  corulitions,  Mr.  Poole  gives  new  and  signifi¬ 
cant  details  of  the  horrors  of  peasant  egression,  and  traces  the  momentous  results,  ituluding 
the  people's  repudiation  both  of  their  God  and  their  country,  which  the  great  crimes  of  the 


Russian  autocracy  have  at  last  produced. 

Hang  the  leaders  of  these  cattle;  flog  the 
others;  flood  the  whole  district  with  Cos¬ 
sacks — this  is  our  only  practicable  course.” 
So  spoke  the  head  of  the  Chancellery  in 
Kursk,  center  of  peasant  riot  districts,  most 
wretched  part  of  Russia. 

The  Chancellor  leaned  forward  over  his 
desk.  Splendid  shoulders,  thick  neck ;  broad, 
rugged  face  with  heavy  black  beard;  quiet, 
piercing  eyes  deep  under  bushy  brows;  a  low, 
harsh  voice. 

“  Our  hands  are  tied,”  he  said  impatiently. 
“  Petersburg  seems  to  have  lost  its  head.  To¬ 
day  we  get  orders  to  be  liberal,  to  promise  re¬ 
forms,  to  conciliate  these  cattle.  To-morrow 
they  say,  ‘Flog!  Hang!  Stamp  out!’  But  to¬ 
morrow  is  only  one  day,  and  before  we  have 
time  to  begin  our  flogging,  the  next  day  brings 
more  orders — to  be  ‘kind  and  liberal.’ 

“It’s  a  dangerous  time  for  such  hesitation. 
The  whole  province  is  in  ferment.  The  So¬ 
cialists  are  ever3nvhere,  straining  to  bring  to  a 
climax  their  work  of  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
the  night  they  nail  their  manifestoes  to  walls, 
sheds,  and  fences;  day  and  night  they  are  in 


the  huts,  in  the  woods,  and  in  village  tea¬ 
rooms;  everywhere  gathering  groups  and  lash¬ 
ing  up  wild  passions.  Two  we^s  ago  one 
group  suddenly  swelled  to  thousands;  they 
swarmed  like  locusts  over  the  district,  burning 
a  dozen  estates  in  as  many  hours.  We  threw 
in  our  troops;  the  fire  went  undergroxmd.  It 
is  silent  fire  now,  but  ready  to  biu^t  up  again 
in  an  instant! 

“You  come  here  at  such  a  time,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  grimly,  “and  say  you  wish  to  see  these 
peasants.  1  shall  show  your  letters  to  the 
Governor,  but  I  tell  you  l^forehand  that  he 
will  never  give  permission.”  He  left  the  room. 

I  had  come  down  the  night  before  from 
Moscow  with  Ivanoff,  my  interpreter  and  col¬ 
league,  proposing  to  ^d  the  truth  about  these 
peasants  in  southern  Russia — the  hungriest, 
most  ignorant,  most  degraded  of  all  the  hu¬ 
man  millions  who  belong  body  and  soul,  by 
grace  of  God,  to  Nicholas  the  Second. 

We  had  come  direct  to  the  Governor:  first, 
because  we  wished  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
story;  second,  because  one  week  before,  up  in 
central  Russia,  the  police  had  exp>elled  us  from 
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a  village,  warning  us  never  again  to  attempt 
looking  at  peasants  without  permission  from 
the  Governor  of  the  province. 

We  waited  impatiently.  Past  the  open 
door  came  brilliant  uniforms.  Waiters  hur¬ 
ried  through  with  trays  of  tea-glasses.  Be^ 
fore  us  in  the  comer  hung  a  Madonna  in 
gorgeous  frame  of  silver  and  gilt,  and  close 
below  flickered  the  tiny  wick  lamp  which 
never  goes  out.  This  was  an  ikon — one  of 
the  twenty  million  ikons  in  Russia — outposts 
of  the  Russian  Church.  And  close  beside 
hung  a  picture  of  the  Czar. 

By  the  window  stood  a  tall,  thin  man  with 
drooping  shoulders  and  a  bored  expression. 
He  was  the  Chancellor’s  aide. 

“I  cannot  see,”  he  remarked  at  last,  “what 
you  And  interesting  in  the  p>easants  here. 
There  is  nothing  here  but  the  most  revolting 
poverty,  starvation,  disease.  Most  revolt¬ 
ing.”  He  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence.  At 
last  the  Chancellor  returned. 

“The  Governor  has  not  consented.  He 
has  no  power  to  allow  you  to  see  the  peasants. 
You  must  forward  your  application  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.” 

Ivanoff  and  I  grew  desperate.  Forwarding 
an  application  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  like  throwing  pebbles  into  the  ocean;  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  piling  up  there  some  fifty 
years.  We  talked  things  over  in  English, 
then  Ivanoff  turned  to  the  Chancellor. 

“We  have  powerful  friends  in  Petersburg 
who  may  procure  for  us  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Grand  Dukes.  Will  that  help  us?” 

The  Chancellor  smiled. 

“Not  long  ago,”  he  replied,  “a  gentleman 
came  here  with  just  such  a  letter.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  Governor  had  received  different  or¬ 
ders  from  some  one  else  in  Petersburg.  The 
gentleman  did  not  see  the  peasants.” 

“Let’s  get  out  of  this,”  I  said,  speaking  low 
in  English.  “  Let’s  hire  a  sleigh,  and  just  be¬ 
gin  looking  as  we  did  in  those  other  villages. 
At  least  we  can  see  something  before  we  get 
exjjelled.” 

Unfortunately  the  Chancellor  caught  my 
meaning. 

“If  you  try  to  see  the  peasants  by  yoiu:- 
selves,”  he  said,  “you  will  not  only  be 
watched  by  the  police,  but  some  at  least  of 
the  p>easants  to  whom  you  talk  will  be  our 
spies.  We  have  telephones  to  every  village, 
and  in  two  hours  at  latest  we  shall  know  not 
only  whom  you  have  seen,  but  also  what  you 
yourselves  have  said.  Meanwhile  you  will 
have  been  seized  and  thrown  into  a  village 


jail,  awaiting  our  orders.”  He  smiled  grimly. 

“  Our  village  police  are  rough  fellows.  They 
would  doubtless  flog  you  both  in  jail  before 
we  could  inform  them  who  you  were.  Of 
course  we  should  be  sorry  for  this  and  should 
reprimand  them.  But  in  the  meantime,  you 
see,  you  would  have  been  flogged.”  Ivanoff 
translated  this  slowly. 

“  Do  you  think  he  means  it?  ” 

“Yes.  I  have  known  cases  where  it  was 
done.” 

“  But  you  read  him  my  letters  from  my  mag¬ 
azine,  from  the  American  Consul,  and  from 
the  Secretary  of  State?” 

Ivanoff  only  smiled.  “  Oh,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  is  nothing.” 

“In  my  coimtry  it  is  something.  We  have 
a  strange  American  custom  that  may  interest 
the  Chancellor.  When  a  journalist  comes  to 
report  both  sides  of  a  strike,  he  is  not  flogged, 
not  even  jailed.  We  let  him  walk  right  up. 
and  look  at  the  workmen.”  Ivanoff  told  this 
to  the  Chancellor.  They  both  laughed. 

“Yoimg  man,”  said  the  ChanceUor,  rising 
as  if  to  close  the  interview,  “kindly  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  not  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Russia.  We  are  responsible  to  no 
living  man  here,  but  only  to  our  superiors 
in  Petersbiug,  who  are  in  turn  responsible 
only  to  his  Majesty  the  Czar.” 

For  an  hour  we  wandered  through  the  hum¬ 
mocky,  slushy,  steaming  streets;  watching 
crowds  of  peasant  men  and  women  who  had 
come  into  town  to  market.  The  faces  of  these 
peasants  were  broad  and  dull  and  coarse. 
They  were  clothed  in  rags;  the  handkerchiefs 
on  the  women’s  heads  were  old  and  spattered 
with  mud;  the  sheepskin  coats  were  tom  and 
foul.  We  saw  hunger — always  hunger — in 
the  weak,  shuffling  steps  of  men,  in  the  weary 
faces  of  women,  in  hollow,  anemic  cheeks  of 
little  children.  They  stood  about  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  by  thousands  in  the  mud.  Scowls 
and  gloomy  silence.  Only  here  and  there 
groups  would  suddenly  collect.  In  an  instant 
hands  would  wave  and  voices  rise  in  wild  an¬ 
ger.  Then  the  soldiers  with  their  bayonets, 
or  the  Cossacks  with  their  whips,  would  rush 
in  shouting  abuse,  and  the  peasants  would 
scatter,  scowling,  shivering — thinking.  Such 
thinking  is  the  Russian  Revolution. 

The  town  covered  a  big  bare  hill.  Looking 
down  and  off  into  the  prairie  we  saw,  under 
the  low-hanging  gray  clouds,  indistinct  through 
the  mist,  miles  and  miles  of  snow  and  slush 
and  mud;  the  mud  so  deep  you  could  see  the 
peasant  carts  sink  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 
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while  the  furious  drivers  lashed  the  bony  litUe 
horses.  Far  out  over  this  stretch  were  tiny 
groups  of  huts  made  of  sod  and  logs  and 
straw.  These  were  villages.  And  between 
them  under  the  snow  lay  the  earth — the  fa¬ 
mous  Black  Beh,  once  so  rich,  but  “sweated” 
now  by  ignorance. 

We  went  for  advice  to  a  leader  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  Zemstvo;  we  had  a  letter  to  him  from  a 
liberal  prince  in  Moscow.  The  leader  re¬ 
ceived  us  kindly.  He  was  a  short,  rugged  old 
man  with  enormous,  broad  shoulders,  bushy, 
gray  whiskers,  massive  face  lined  and  wrin¬ 
kled  by  work.  His  little  blue  eyes  twinkled 
and  his  face  wrinkled  in  a  noiseless  laugh 
when  we  told  him  what  the  Chancellor  hii 
said. 

“  He  means  just  what  he  says.  You  would 
be  jailed  in  two  hours,  lose  all  your  note-books, 
and  be  expelled  from  Russia;  while  your 
friend  here  might  land  for  months  in  prison. 
You  would  also  nm  a  good  chance  of  being 
killed  by  the  peasants.  You  have  seen  even 
here  in  town  how  furious  diey  get  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  They  suspect  you  foreigners,  for  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church  has  ordered  all 
his  twenty  thousand  village  popes  to  assure 
the  peasants  every  Sunday  Aat  the  Peters¬ 
burg  massacre  was  caused  by  English  and 
Japanese  spies,  who  incited  the  workmen  to 
riot  simply  in  order  to  have  them  killed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  village  popes,  the  English  are 
all  murderers. 

“But  why  not  let  me  give  you  the  stories? 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  down  there  among  the 
peasants.  You  know  already,  from  Prince 

B - ,  in  Moscow,  from  the  25emstvo  men, 

and  from  the  Socialists  that  I’m  a  half-way 
old  chap  between  them  all.  You  can  rely 
on  the  literal  truth  of  what  I  tell  you.  First, 
about  the  riots: 

“One  morning,  ten  days  ago,  in  a  village 
some  forty  mii^  back  in  the  country,  the 
church  bell  began  to  ring  furiously.  An 
hour  later  some  fifty  men  and  women  with 
clubs  and  pitchforks  started  off  for  the  next 
village  half  a  mile  away.  There  the  mob 
doubled,  on  they  march^,  and  in  six  hours 
there  were  over  a  thousand  surging  along 
through  the  snow,  sucking  in  every  man, 
w’oman,  and  child  from  each  village  through 
which  they  passed. 

“In  one  little  hamlet  a  hundred  peasants 
stood  blocking  the  road.  These  peasants 
had  heard  the  roar  of  the  mob  in  the  distance, 
and  because  their  barin  had  always  been  kind 
and  liberal  thev  resolved  to  defend  his  estate. 


They  stood  startled,  bewildoed,  irresolute, 
mas^  across  the  road  between  the  high 
snow-banks. 

“Down  the  road  surged  the  mob,  two 
thousand  now — men,  women,  and  children 
,in  shaggy  sheepskin  coats  and  rags;  bare 
heads,  disheveled  hair  and  bloodshot  ^es; 
wild  shouts,  curses,  screams,  and  hysterical 
laughter;  shrill  cries  from  little  boys;  clubs 
pounding  snow;  pitchforics  tossing  overiiead. 
In  front  came  twenty  peasant  leaders  striding 
ak)ng  in  their  huge  felt  boots. 

“  The  little  group  edged  back.  The  twenty 
leaders  stopp^. 

‘“Heigh!  You!  Out  of  the  way!  Join  in 
behind  us!’ 

“‘We  will  not.’ 

“‘What?’  yelled  the  leaders,  starting  for¬ 
ward. 

“‘We  must  stop  you,’  said  an  old  man  in 
the  center  of  the  group.  His  skinny  old  hand 
shook  as  he  pointed  up  over  the  trees  to  the 
two  tall  chimneys  of  ^e  house  of  his  barin. 
‘Our  barin  has  always  been  good  to  us. 
Leave  him  alone!’ 

“  The  peasant  leaders  laughed.  The  laugh 
ran  back  and  rippled  into  a  roar. 

“‘Fools!  Idiots!  Cattle!  What  can  you 
do  against  us?  There  are  twenty  of  us  for 
each  one  of  you.  Now  get  away  or  we  will 
kill  you  all.  Fall  in  behind  us,  for  we  are 
brothers.  We  won’t  kill  your  barin.  .\11  we 
want  to  do  is  to  take  all  the  land  and  every¬ 
thing  and  divide  it  up.  Out  of  the  way!  Be 
quidc!’ 

“The  little  group  drew  l)ack  and  consulted 
in  low,  anxious  voices. 

“‘Look  here!’  sputtered  the  younger  men, 
growing  more  and  more  excited.  ‘These 
fellows  are  bound  to  take  our  barin's  things. 
We  can’t  stop  them  just  by  being  killed.  It’s 
better  for  us  to  join  in  and  get  a  share  of  the 
things.  Why  not?  Ixx)k  here!  Perhaps 
these  peasants  are  right;  perhaps  the  land 
does  belong  to  us.  We  do  all  the  w'ork  on  it. 
WTiy  should  this  barin  always  eat  big  dinners 
while  we  starve?  Suppose  he  is  kind  to  the 
poorest  of  us.  He  is  only  half  kind.  If  he 
were  all  kind  he  would  not  have  eaten  such 
big  dinners  this  winter  while  five  of  our  babies 
died  because  they  had  no  milk  and  had  only 
black  bread  to  suck.  Come  on.  Let’s  get 
our  sleighs  to  haul  away  his  things.’ 

“  In  vain  the  old  man  protested.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  leading  the  two  thou.sand 
into  the  estate. 

“There  the  passions  that  had  smoldererl 
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so  long  in  starvation,  disease,  and  ignorance 
now  burst  into  flame.  Men  and  women 
rushed  wildly  about.  Some  one  struck  down 
a  dog,  and  ^e  sight  of  blood  maddened  the 
others.  They  rushed  to  the  bam,  locked  all 
the  cattle  in,  piled  logs  around,  poured  oil  on 
the  logs,  and  set  thm  afire.  Then  men, 
women,  and  children  danced  round  the  flames 
while  the  roasting  cattle  bellowed  inside. 

“They  broke  into  the  house,  tramping 
mud  through  every  room,  pounding,  yelling, 
smashing. 

“The  barm's  mother,  a  proud  old  noble¬ 
woman,  stood  in  her  room  under  the  sacred 
family  ikon. 

“‘Take  all,’  she  said.  ‘I  cannot  resist,  for 
I  am  only  a  weak  old  woman.  But  this  1  will 
ask  you.  Leave  my  ikon,  the  holy  altar  of 
my  ancestors. 

“‘You  can  have  itl’  The  peasant  leader 
laughed  and  leaped  on  a  chair  which  creaked 
under  his  big  felt  boot.  He  tore  the  Madonna 
from  its  frame  on  the  wall,  shattered  the  glass 
with  one  blow  of  his  earthy  fist,  tore  off  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  then  threw  the  crumpled 
picture  at  her  feet. 

“  ‘  Take  your  old  piece  of  cloth !  ’  he  shouted. 

‘  We  don’t  need  it  any  more!  We  are  through 
with  ikons!’ 

“  He  was  right.  The  |>easants  are  through 
with  ikons. 

“In  a  village  where  I  lived  eight  years  ago 
was  a  peasant  neither  starving  nor  prosperous, 
just  half-way  between.  His  name  was  Ser¬ 
gius  Castierin.  This  Sergius  began  to  think 
laboriously.  And  the  process  of  his  thought 
was  as  follows: 

“Sergius  wanted  to  get  rich.  He  knew 
that  the  Russian  Church  was  immensely  rich. 
The  pope  had  told  him  that  these  riches  came 
because  God  loved  the  Church.  ‘Now,’ 
thought  Sergius,  ‘if  I  can  only  get  God  to 
love  me,  then  I  too  shall  be  fat  and  comfort¬ 
able.’ 

“  So  to  win  God’s  love  Sergius  began  care¬ 
fully  imitating  the  village  pope  in  all  his  hab-' 
its.  He  began  to  go  to  every  service  in  the 
church,  Sundays  and  week-days  too;  he 
scraped  together  his  spare  kopecks  and  spent 
them  all  on  masses;  he  even  paid  the  pope  to 
perform  more  masses  in  his  hut;  and,  to  be  un¬ 
usually  polite  to  God,  he  bought  four  sacred 
ikons,  instead  of  one,  and  hung  them  all  up  on 
the  log  walls  of  his  hut.  Every  time  the  pope 
came  out  of  his  house  and  walked  to  the  little 
white  church,  out  of  his  hut  came  Sergius  and 
walked  behind,  very  close,  that  God  might  not 


fail  to  see  him.  He  shrewdly  imitated  the 
pope’s  cvory  gesUire.  The  pc^  was  kune; 
Sergius  grew  just  as  lame — he  u^  to  practise 
at  night  in  the  one  room  of  his  hut.  Later 
he  made  his  voice  deep  and  solemn;  he  spoke 
in  monotones;  he  knelt  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  pope.  He  was  almost  always 
kneeling.  And  so  three  years  passed  piously 
away. 

“Then  Sergius  saw  that  while  he  had  been 
kneeling,  his  one  poor  strip  of  land  had  grown 
hard  and  poor  from  negl^t,  and  his  children 
had  grown  thinner  and  thinner  because  all 
the  spare  kopecks  in  the  hut  had  gone  to  the 
pope  to  buy  love  from  God.  As  the  two  tini¬ 
est  children  grew  weaker  they  grew  more  fret¬ 
ful;  they  used  to  cry  drearily  all  night  from  the 
ache  in  their  stomachs.  The  wife -would 
hu^  them,  but  in  ten  minutes  they  would  be¬ 
gin  again  the  same  whining  cry — over  and 
over,  hundreds  of  times  through  the  night. 
And  because  God  might  be  listening,  Sergius 
could  only  swear  in  whispers. 

“  Once,  toward  dawn,  Sergius  lay  up  on  top 
of  the  broad  brick  stove,  hearing  the  whines, 
and  whispering  more  and  mpre  earnestly. 
Suddenly  the  smallest  child  gave  an  extra  loud 
whine.  Then  down  from  the  stove  leaped 
Sergius. 

“‘Devils!’  he  roared.  ‘Devils!  Devils! 
Devils!  Pigs!  Bugs!’  He  looked  up  through 
the  ceiling  and  shouted  to  God: 

“  ‘  Listen  all  you  want — if  you  are  there.  I 
don’t  believe  you  ever  were  there!  I  say  this 
God  is  no  goc^  at  ail!  Anyway  he  gets  noth¬ 
ing  more  from  me!  .Wife!  Pig!  Wake  up! 
I  was  very  religious — ^yes — you  know  I  was! 
Well — ^now  look  at  us!  Oh,  shut  up,  you  little 
devils,  quit  your  bawling!  Wife,  gather  all 
this  holy  rubbish  and  pitch  it  into  the  creek! 
I  say  now!  Right  away!  Before  morning!  I 
can’t  sleep  when  1  see  these  damned  ikon 
women  laughing  at  the  way  they  have  cheated 
me!’ 

“In  vain  his  wife  sobbed  and  shook  with 
fear  and  told  him  that  God  would  surely  kill 
them  all. 

“‘Bosh!’  shouted  Sergius.  ‘God  is  noth¬ 
ing!  He  could  do  me  no  good  then  when  I 
gave  him  all  those  prayers  and  masses;  he  can 
do  me  no  harm  now  when  I  give  him  what  he 
deserves.  W’oman,  be  quick!  I  have  my  club 
ready  for  yoiu:  back.  I  have  not  beaten  you 
for  tlu’ee  years  just  on  account  of  this  cursed 
cheat  of  a  God,  but  I  will  beat  you  three  years 
without  stopping  if  you  don’t  tear  these  God- 
things  out  of  the  hut!’ 
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“So  Sergius  began  his  strike  against  God. 
That  was  five  years  ago.  And  now  the  whole 
village  is  with  him. 

“The  peasants  have  grown  to  despise  and 
ridicule  the  Church.  But  it  is  against  the 
Czar’s  other  village  officials  that  they  feel  the 
deepest,  deadliest  hatred. 

“Some  years  ago,  while  Zemstvo  statisti¬ 
cian,  I  went  to  investigate  a  certain  village 
from  which  had  come  rumors  of  fearful  pov¬ 
erty.  On  my  arrival,  though  the  Czar’s  offi¬ 
cials — ^judge,  clerk,  and  policemen — were  all 
very  amiable,  I  felt  at  once  that  there  was 
something  queer  in  the  village. 

“In  most  of  these  poorest  hamlets  the  peas¬ 
ants  go  away  in  the  winter  to  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  larger  towns.  The  younger  men 
often  leave  for  good.  But  here  all  were  stay¬ 
ing  on  right  through  the  winter;  they  had  done 
this  for  years,  and  so  the  population  had 
swelled,  Uie  land  had  grown  poorer,  and  now 
famine  was  working  sad  havoc. 

“Why  did  they  stay?  All  the  faces  were 
cowed  and  frighten^;  it  seemed  to  me 
they  all  wanted  to  tell  me  something  but 
were  silent  for  fear  of  the  Zemsky  Natch- 
alnik. 

“As  you  may  know,  this  Natchalnik  is  the 
Czar’s  ‘  Inspector.*  He  watches  Zemstvos  and 
peasants  alike.  He  is  the  tyrant  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  forces  the  peasants  to  elect  his  crea¬ 
tures  for  judge  and  clerk  and  road-mender. 
If  any  one  opposes  him,  he  simply  calls  this 
person  a  dangerous  conspirator  and  throws 
him  without  trial  into  jail.  The  wise  Russian 
law  provides  that  the  Natchalnik  can  im¬ 
prison  a  peasant  without  trial  for  only  three 
days  at  a  time,  but  I  have  known  cases  where 
a  troublesome  ‘honest  government*  peasant 
was  put  into  jail  for  three  days,  then  freed  for 
three  hours,  then  put  into  jail  again,  and  so  on 
for  weeks. 

“This  Natchalnik  had  cowed  the  whole 
village.  In  vain  I  went  from  hut  to  hut  ask¬ 
ing  questions.  Even  at  midnight  I  could  not 
enter  a  hut  and  stay  ten  minutes  before  there 
would  come  a  rap  at  the  door;  in  would  stride 
either  the  judge,  the  clerk,  or  the  policeman; 
and  at  once  the  family  would  fall  into  gloomy 
silence — grandparents,  parents,  and  children 
all  staring  straight  before  them  in  dull,  hope¬ 
less  dread. 

“I  gave  up  and  started  for  town  at  day¬ 
light.  About  a  mile  out  of  the  village,  in  a 
little  wood  by  the  roadside,  some  twenty 
peasants  were  huddled  together  talking  in 


low,  tense,  angry  voices.  I  asked  the  driver 
of  my  sledge  what  they  were  doing. 

‘“Oh,*  he  laughed,  ‘they’re  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  to  get  rid  of  this  Zemsky  Natchal¬ 
nik.  He  has  a  big  estate  here  and  he  wants 
the  very  cheapest  laborers,  and  so  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  peasants  to  leave  the  village;  he 
knows  that  in  this  way  the  peasants  must  grow 
more  and  more,  and  so  the  wages  he  pays  can 
grow  less  and  less,  until  they  all  get  to  the 
starving  place  w’here  a  man  can  just  barely 
stand  up  and  keep  on  w'orking.* 

“  Our  sleigh  had  come  up  noiselessly  in  the 
deep  snow;  we  stopped  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes  and  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing 
intelligible.  Only  over  and  over  again  the 
same  low*,  indignant  cry: 

“‘In  the  next  village  the  barin  gives  two 
rubles  a  day  and  here  this  Natchalnik  only 
gives  half  a  ruble!  Devil!  Devil!  Devil!’ 

“  In  the  villages  near  by  I  found  that  many 
landlords  heartily  favor^  this  Natchalnik. 
He  had  managed  in  their  villages  the  same 
scheme — for  a  consideration.  Their  peasants 
were  also  shut  in  and  w'^es  had  already 
dropped  a  hundred  per  cent.  One  landlord 
jovially  remarked:  ‘We  are  living  like  cheese 
in  butter.* 

“  On  the  other  hand  the  factory  employers 
in  the  neighboring  town  were  groaning  for 
lack  of  workmen.  They  had  tried  hard  to 
break  the  Natchalnik*s  economic  quarantine, 
but  every  effort  was  useless,  for  the  Russian 
law  provides  that  the  Natchalnik  may  forbid 
any  suspected  peasant  to  roam  out  of  the 
district.  This  shrewd  official  had  simply 
applied  the  law  wholesale. 

“This  Natchalnik  is  only  the  outpost  of 
the  Czar’s  Bureaucracy.  They  are  all  alike. 
This  morning  you  say  they  forbade  you  to 
look  at  the  peasants.  They  forbid  us  Zemstvo 
men  to  gather  any  helpful  statistics.  The 
Natchalniks  intrude  at  every  step,  on  the 
ground  that  statisticians  are  dangerous 
‘propagandists.’  And  the  moment  they  tel¬ 
egraph  this  dread  word  to  Petersburg  their 
enemies  are  at  once  swept  away  by  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  the  law.  It  makes  no  difference  if 
the  accusation  be  true  or  not  Not  long  ago 
our  Zemstvo  chose  eleven  statisticians  (the 
law  allows  us  twenty  or  more).  These  eleven, 
although  long  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Zemstvo, 
had  not  once  been  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
police.  WTien  a  Zemstv'o  man  can  work  for 
years  without  being  suspected  by  one  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  police  and  insi)ectors 
of  various  kinds,  then  he  must  indeed  be  a 
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harmless  and  conservative  person.  So  I 
thought  But  to  make  doubly  sure  I  sent  to 
our  Governor  the  names  of  ^ese  men,  that 
he  might  indorse  them.  Weeks  of  waiting. 
Then  the  list  came  back.  At  the  bottom  was 
written  simply  this: 

“*I  forbid  them  all.’ 


“The  Governor  did  right.  For  those  men 
had  been  trained  in  universities  for  their 
work.  Had  he  allowed  them  to  go  into 
the  villages  down  there  in  the  plain,  they 
would  have  brought  back  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  propaganda  —  the  truth  about 
Russia.” 
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Do  I  Want  an  Automobile? 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 

A  utker  ef  “Back  Htmt." 


lllxiatratiofw  by  James  Nontiemsry  Flagg 


YOU’LL  never  find  me  standing  on  the 
curbstone  and  shouting,  “Git  a  horse!” 
You’ll  never  find  me  scattering  carpet  tacks  in 
the  roadway.  You’ll  never  hear  me  calling 
them  “hell  wagons,”  or  wrinkling  up  my  nose 
and  saying,  “Pue!”  I  rather  like  the  smell 
of  gasoline  unless  it’s  too  near  the  gsts-jet. 

I  always  stop  and  follow  with  my  eyes 
when  one  honk-honks  apast  me.  It’s  no  use 
sending  me  on  errands  and  telling  me  to  be 
right  luck,  if  my  way  is  near  a  fine  smooth 
street.  I’ve  just  got  to  stand  and  “gawp”  at 
them  going  by.  And  if  there’s  one  on  the 
comer  with  a  man  trying  to  wind  up  the  spring 
in  the  front  (or  whatever  it  is),  so  that  the 
machine  will  shudder  just  right,  I  join  the 
throng  of  messenger-boys,  and  men  taking 
home  the  wash,  and  fellows  out  of  work,  and  I 
stand,  with  my  weight  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  trying  to  puzzle  out  what  it 
is  he  does  with  the  handle. 

I  look  at  the  folks  riding  in  them,  leaning 
back  so  grandly  with  their  jaws  tied  up  as  for 
the  mumps,  and  trying  their  blamedest  not  to 
let  on  how  tickled  with  themselves  they  are, 
trying  to  pretend  that  it’s  an  old  story  to  them 
and  that  they  have  had  autos  ever  since  the 
machines  came  out.  It  is  my  daily  effort  to 
figure  to  myself  how  it  would  be  with  me  if  it 
was  me  instead  of  them.  I  was  in  one  once 
for  a  little  while.  Honest,  I  was.  Now  that’s 
no  joke.  I  was.  Rode  quite  a  ways,  too. 
Anyhow,  half  a  mile.  I  can’t  really  describe 


my  sensations.  The  luxury  got  me  rather 
rattled  in  my  mind.  I  came  as  near  as  scat! 
to  making  the  worst  bargain  in  my  life,  just 
on  account  of  that  automobile,  because  the 
main  thing  in  my  mind  was  that  I  ought  to 
have  one.  I  can  just  see  myself  in  one  going 
to  the  grocery  around  the  comer  for  three 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  a  pound  of  lard,  a 
can  of  baking-powder,  “and  see  if  they’ve 
got  any  nice  vegetables.”  I’d  put  on  my 
leather '  clothes  and  my  goggles  and  my  cap, 
and  I’d  honk-honk  around  into  Ditmara 
Avenue  on  one  wheel.  And  there’s  that  big 
dog  that  barks  so  at  me  when  I  walk  past 
there  now,  and  makes  the  cold  chills  run 
over  me  when  he  smells  of  my  leg,  and  I  don’t 
dare  to  clout  him  one  for  fear  he’ll  half  eat 
me —  IM  didn’t  get  that  dog  inside  of  a 
week  after  my  machine  arrived,  then  I’m  a 
Dutchman.  Say-ay-ay-ay!  it  would  be  ele¬ 
gant,  wouldn’t  it?  Yes,  I’ll  have  to  have 
'  an  automobile.  I’ve  simply  got  to.  It’s  no 
more  than  right.  I  owe  it  to  myself. 

And  yet  ...  .  And  yet  ... .  Come,  let’s 
inquire  into  this  matter.  Do  I  really  want 
one?  Before  pressing  this  question,  there  are 
two  or  three  others  t^t  may  be  considered. 

Can  I  get  one? 

Don’t  answer!  Don't  answer  that!  ’Bjec- 
tionl  Leading,  improper,  incompetent,  im¬ 
material,  and  not  germane  to  the  issue. 

’Bjection  sustained. 

If  I  had  one,  where  would  I  put  it? 
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Let  me  see,  now.  It  would  be  the  dickens  responsive  faucet,  and  to  the  too  tempera- 
and  all  getting  it  up  and  down  the  cellar-way.  mental  water  that  exuberantly — FUUl — leaps 
And  there’s  the  furnace  and  the  two  coal-  up  my  sleeve  or,  dog-like,  Ikks  my  face,  that 
bins.  No,  the  cellar  won’t  do  at  all.  As  for  they  have  to  shut  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
the  attic,  I  wouldn’t  lug  that  big  heavy  thing  That’s  one  reas(Hi  why  I  never  would  go  on 

the  vestry,  although  often 
besought  so  to  do.  I’m 
good  vestry  timber.  I’ve 
passed  the  plate  in  church, 
once — no,  twice — once  at 
the  eight  o’clock  and  once 
at  the  eleven  o’clock — but 
I  consider  that  a  vestry¬ 
man  should  set  a  good 
example  to  the  young, 
and  I  can’t  do  that  and 
hx  the  faucets,  too.  If 
I’m  that  way  about  the 
kitchen  tubs  and  the  win¬ 
dow-screens  and  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  all  such,  how 
would  it  be  if  I  had  an 

rVE  JUST  COT  TO  STAND  AND  "GAWP"  AT  THEM  GOING  BY.  aUtOmobUc  and  it  should 

get  the  Old  Boy  into  it 

up-  and  down-stairs  if  you  gave  it  to  me.  when  I  was  far,  far  from  home,  and  among 
There  isn’t  room  under  the  front  stoop,  for  strangers,  and  me  on  the  flat  of  my  back 
I’ve  measured.  And  if  I  built  me  a —  Say,  hunching  myself  under  it  on  my  elbows,  with 
how  do  you  pronounce  that  word,  anyhow?  a  bag  of  pliunbers’ tools,  and  my  glasses  skew- 
Ga — which?  Oh,  yes!  Ga.-rozh.  Gz-ro%h.  geed,  and  my  hands  as  black  as  tuck,  and 
Accent  on  the  last  syllable.  I  must  remember  a  streak  across  my  nose? 
that.  If  I  built  me  a — ^you  know — out  in  my  To  be'  sure,  I  might  have  what  is  called  a 
back  yard,  what  becomes  of  all  those  rasp-  “show  fm.”  I  am  told  you  can  engage  the 
berry-canes  and  currant-bushes,  and  things  services  of  a  fairly  competent  one  for  twenty- 
that  the  nurseryman  soaked  me  so  for  last  flve  or  thirty  dollars  a  week,  exclusive  of  his 
fall?  I’ll  tell  you  what.  I’ll  bet  they've  got  board,  lodgings,  and  laundry.  But  this  is 
automobiles,  one  fm*  every  member  of  the  only  an  appiarent,  not  a  real,  solution  the 
faimily,  the  nurseiymen  have.  And  the  baby  fwoblem.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
cuts  his  teeth  on  tires  at  $40  each.  my  crawling  under  the  machine  personally. 

And  supposing  I  had  one,  and  had  a  place  and  would  eliminate  that  form  of  fervent 
to  store  H,  because  it  wouldn’t  do  to  leave  it  speech  which  all  of  us  must  deplore,  even 
out  in  the  dew,  or  where  the  chickens  could  when  we  step  on  the  rocker  of  a  chair  while 
roost  in  it,  rtf'  where  it’d  get  hurt  if  it  should  hunting  fOT  the  matches.  For  I  shouldn’t 
come  up  to  blow  in  the  night — supposing  I  need  to  use  it;  and  that  show  fiu: — always 
had  one  and  a  jflace  to  stc»e  it,  and  was  speak  wdl  of  the  bridge  that  carries  you  over 
riding  around  and  it  should  get  out  of  — would  indeed  be  ungrateful  who  would  re¬ 
kilter  (which  they  will  do,  at  times) — ^how  vile  the  cantankerousness  of  machinery  when 
about  that?  I’m  the  poorest  hand  that  ever  that  very  cantankerousness  is  the  bridge  that 
was  at  tinkerkig.  I’m  the  mock  of  all  that  has  transported  him  from  the  solitary  stuffi- 
know  me.  By  dint  of  long  practise  I  am  ness  of  a  stationary  engine-room,  at  ten  per,  to 
fairly  good  at  putting  in  a  new  washer  when  a  the  glad,  free,  open-air  life  at  twenty-five  a 
faucet  drips,  but  that’s  as  much  as  ever,  and  week  with  board,  lodgings,  and  laundry,  and 
the  job  leaves  me  all  unstrung  and  in  a  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  nature  in 
nervous  twitter.  It’s  very  seldcun  I  can  re-  the  compankmship  of  the  rich  and  refined, 
member  to  bring  up  the  new  washer,  the  merely  to  listen  to  whose  conversation  should 
monkey-wrench,  and  the  screw-driver  all  be  as  uplifting  as  a  full  Chautauqua  course.  ' 
three  in  one  errand.  And  I  get  so  excited.  These  minor  difficulties,  clear^  away,  are 
and  make  such  rude  remark  to  the  un-  at  once  replaced  by  greater  ones.  -  The  show 
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fur’s  name,  we’ll  say,  is  Billy  Smith.  1  shall 
have  to  school  myself  to  call  him  “  William,” 
as,  “Home,  William,”  or  “Grocery,  William,” 
or  wherever  it  is  I  want  to  go.  I  may  not 
call  him  “  Bill,”  I  may  not  call  him  “  Smitty,” 

I  may  not  even  stoop  down  when  he  is  under¬ 
neath,  and  struggling  with  the  monkey- 
wrench  or  the  screw-driver  or  the  pipe-tongs, 
or  whatever  it  is  they  work  with  under  thgre — 

I  may  not  call  out  to  him,  “How  you  cornin’ 
on,  old  man?”  For  if  I  say  “old  man” 
wholeheartedly  and  frankly,  then  I,  who  am 
not  of  the  least  account  on  earth,  and  make' 
my  living  white-handedly  by  skinning  other 
folks  out  of  their  money,  demean  myself  to 
the  low  social  level  of  him  that  knows  how  to 
do  things  and  makes  his  living  black-handedly 
by  doing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  say 
“old  man”  in  a  haw-haw,  patronizing  sort  of 
way,  this  free-bom  American  citizen,  who 
knows  I  am  a  sucker  to  pay  him  all  that 
money,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it’s 
worth  a  whole  lot  more  to  have  to  stand  my 
company  so  much  of  his  time. 

It  has  been  hard  for  me  to  write  these  last 
few  lines,  because  just  as  soon  as  I  really 
vi-sualize  my  chauffeur  (in  my  mind’s  eye, 
Horatio),  I  begin  to  walk  the  floor  with 
anxiety  and  worry. 

What  do  I  know  about 
him,  this  person  whom 
1  am  going  to  take  for 
my  master,  and  who 
will  let  me  go  riding 
with  him?  Yes,  yes,  I 
am  aware  that  he  comes 
with  a  fine  testimonial 
from  his  latest  em¬ 
ployer,  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  the  financial 
world,  and  one  that  1 
wouldn’t  trust  in  the 
same  room  with  the 
plated  spoons  though 
he  knew  they  were 
plated.  But  what  do 
I  know  about  “the  real 
him”?  Suppose  my 
chauffeur  does  put  in 
his  spare  time  learn¬ 
ing  the  Golden  Text 
for  next  Sunday:  is  that  any  guarantee  that, 
if  a  child  recklessly  allows  itself  to  be  run 
over  and  killed  by  my  machine,  he  won’t 
stop  and  fuss  ova:  it,  instead  of  hooking  up  to 
eighty  miles  an  hour  and  lighting  out  from 
there?  Suppose  he’s  the  other  way  round: 


what  guarantee  have  I  that  1  shan’t  be  rung 
out  of  bed  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
trot  off  down  to  the  station-house  and  bail  him 
out  for  trying  to  be  a  sky-rocket  on  the  street 
level,  him  and  his  lady  friends  with  heads  of 
hair  like  new  bath-sponges,  and  pretty,  rosy 
cheeks;  lady  friends  with  a  taste  for  high¬ 
balls  and  high  speeds?  A  fine  thing  to  get 
into  the  newspapers!  A  fine  thing!  I’m 
shut  of  all  that  sort  of  annoyance  as  I  now  am; 
why  should  I  rush  madly  into  trouble?  Why 
should  I  want  an  automobile  with  all  the 
mental  anguish  it  entails? 

You  don’t  want  one.  Hp-m!  “Give  me  a 
nice  horse,”  says  you,  “a  pretty  good  goer, 
and  you  can  keep  your  old  buzz- wagon.” 
Got  a  horse  now?  No,  you  tell  me,  you 
haven’t,  but  just  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  get 
around  to  it,  why —  What  make  horse  were 
you  thinking  of  buying?  Because,  you  know, 
there  is  some  risk  and  uncertainty  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  horse  it  is,  and  they  don’t  give  any 
sort  of  a  guarantee,  or  offer  to  fix  it  up  if  it 
doesn’t  work  just  right.  For  example,  if  the 
horse  balks,  the  man  you  bought  him  of 
doesn’t  put  in  a  new  sparking-coil  for  you. 
When  an  automobile  gets  the  Old  Boy  into  it, 
the  reason  why  can  be  determined  by  the 
human  mind;  but  when 
a  horse  gets  the  Old 
Boy  into  him,  it  takes 
a  horse’s  mind  to  find 
out  why.  And  where 
were  you  thinking  of 
keeping  the  horse? 
Because  if  the  stable  is 
anywhere  near  your 
house  you’ll  be  tor¬ 
mented  to  death  with 
flies.  And  who’s  to 
take  care  of  him,  feed 
him,  water  him,  ring  up 
the  veterinary  whenever 
he  has  an  attack  of  in¬ 
digestion,  exercise  him 
enough  but  not  too 
much,  ciury  him,  shoe 
him,  harness  him,  and 
keep  his  tail  looking 
like  the  spout  of  a 
sprinkling-can?  A 
man,  an  alien,  likely  to  make  as  much  trouble 
for  you  as  a  chauffeur.  There  are  just  as 
many  drawbacks  attached  to  having  a  horse 
as  having  an  automobile.  And,  come  right 
down  to  it,  why  do  you  want  a  horse  ? 

Let’s  generalize  a  moment.  You’ve  gone 
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I  AM  FAIRLY  GOOD  AT  PUTTING  IN  A  NEW 
WASHER. 


out  walking  with  your  wife  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  passed  a  residence  with  a  wide 
lawn  in  front,  a  generous  green  velvet  lawn, 
diversified  with  scarlet  flower-beds,  and 
adorned  by  a  Johnny- 
come  -  under  -  the  -  um¬ 
brella  fountain  and  a 
cast-iron  dog  or  two — 
a  nice,  big,  roomy 
house,  where  you  could 
ask  a  friend  to  stay  over 
night  without  having  to 
sleep  him  on  the  couch; 
a  house  where,  very 
likely,  there  is  a  “cozy 
comer,”  all  smothery 
with  stuff  from  the 
department  store. 

“There!”  you  cry. 

“Now,  that’s  about  the 
sort  I  like.”  Your  wife 
says  “M-hm”  in  a  re¬ 
signed  and  wistful  way. 

She  knows  it’s  just  a 
dream,  and  that  she’ll 
live  out  her  days  in  six 
rooms  and  a  bath  on  the 
top  floor,  and  rattle  the 
rope  to  the  janitor  with, 

“Send  up  a  little  more  heat,  can’t  you? 
We’re  ’most  froze.”  Tilly  comes  every  other 
Tuesday  to  do  the  washing,  and  the  rest  of 
the  housework  your  wife  does  herself.  She 
couldn’t  in  that  big  place.  She’d  have  to 
have  two  up-stairs  girls  and  a  waitress  and 
a  laundress  and  a  cook,  and  they’d  all  have 
“followers,”  and  they’d  get  in  after  twelve 
the  night  of  every  Thursday  and  every  other 
Sunday  (if  they  got  back  at  all),  and  they’d 
break  things,  and  they’d  quit,  and  they’d  be 
saucy,  and  they  wouldn’t  sweep  xmder  the 
beds,  and  they’d  put  too  much  bluing  in.  Oh, 
dear!  WTiat  that  poor  woman  would  have  to 
put  up  with,  no  tongue  can  tell — although  I 
have  heard  a  good  many  make  a  brave  stagger 
at  it.  And  you  couldn’t  keep  that  lawn  look¬ 
ing  like  green  velvet,  you  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  make  the  flower-beds  so  gay,  nor  what 
to  do  with  the  leaves  you’d  rake  up.  You’d 
have  to  have  a  gardener,  and  you’d  take 
more  impudence  from  him  than  you  do  from 
the  man  that  pays  you  your  salary.  You 
come  and  go  now  as  you  like,  but  you 
couldn’t  leave  that  house  and  draw  a  peace¬ 
ful  breath,  for  wondering  whether  the  pipes 
had  frozen  or  if  the  cook  was  sober. 

You  don’t  own  things;  they  own  you. 


There’s  more  care  than  comfort  in  them. 
The  responsibilities  of  Having  far  outnumber 
its  pleasures.  This  applies  to  everything 
that  anybody  wants,  I  don’t  care  what  it  is. 

Why  want  them,  then? 

Now  we  begin  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks. 

This  horse  you  say 
you’d  rather  have  than 
any  old  buzz-wagon, 
the  one  you  and  your 
wife  ride  out  behind; 
curried  to  a  patent- 
leather  shine,  his  tail 
cock^  up  like  the  spout 
on  a  sprinkling-can,  and 
picking  up  his  feet  as  if 
the  road  were  hot,  he 
goes  a  pretty  good  clip. 
You  passed  that  express- 
wagon  back  there,  and 
its  furry  old  white  horse, 
with  feet  like  church- 
bells — you  passed  it  as 
if  it  was  standing  still. 
The  cold  wind  cuts  your 
face.  You’re  going  a 
pretty  good  cli — Honk- 
honk!  Ar-rar-rar- 
ARRrrr!  Pfwee!  All  that  dust  and  gravel 
in  your  face.  After  you  get  the  horse  down 
to  as  many  as  two  feet  on  the  ground  at  once, 
your  wife  says,  “D’you  see  who  that  was?” 

“No,”  says  you.  “Ho!  Ho,  there!  Steady, 
boy.  Steady.  Who  was  it?” 

“That’s  Billy  Jones— Mr.  William  Delancey 
Jones,  if  you  please.  And  Mrs.  Jones — nie 
Rafferty,”  she  adds  with  a  fine  scorn.  “  Huh ! 
Used  to  work  in  a  box-factory  and  take  her 
lunch  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper.” 

That’s  what  she  says  aloud.  What  she 
thinks  to  herself  is,  “  And  I  could  ’a’  had  Willie 
Jones  as  easy  as  turn  my  hand  over.  He  was 
crazy  after  me —  Oh,  well,  it  just  goes  to 
show  how  you  can  be  fooled  in  a  man.” 

You  tium  your  cigar  around  in  your  mouth. 
You  don’t  feel  as  good  as  you  did  a  minute 
ago.  You  silently  recollect  when  Bill  Jones 
was  getting  nine  a  week  and  you  were  getting 
eleven-fifty.  And  now  look  at  the  difference! 
Your  teeth  sink  into  the  sodden  tobacco  as 
your  jaws  set.  What  are  you  doing  in  your 
mind?  Come  now.  Tell  me.  Tell  me  what 
you  are  doing  in  your  mind.  Are  you  saying, 
“Give  me  a  nice  horse,  one  that  can  go  a 
pretty  good  clip,  and  you  can  keep  your  old 
buzz-wagon?”  Are  you  saying  that?  Ah, 
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no!  Ah,  no!  You’re  saying,  “I’m  a  better 
man  than  Bill  Jones  ever  was!  I’ll  show  ’em! 
I’ll  show  ’em!  I’ll  have  a  machine  that’ll 
knock  the  spots  off  that,  or  I’ll  know  the 
reason  why,  that’s  all.” 

And  that’s  why  you  want  the  automobile. 
It  isn’t  because  here’s  any  more  pleasure  in 
en^ne  riding  than  buggy  riding.  Did  you 
notice  how  cold  they  looked  as  they  shot  by  all 
cuddled  up,  she  with  her  nose  like  a  cranberry, 
and  he  (awful  scrawny  man,  anyhow)  looking 
like  a  picked  rooster?  It  isn’t  for  pleasure 
you  want  it;  it  isn’t  for  pleasure  you  want  the 
nice  horse  that  can  go  a  pretty  good  clip  or 
the  big  house  with  the  lawn  in  front  and  the 
Johnny-come-under-the-umbrella  fountain;  it 
isn’t  for  pleasure  you  want  the  box  at  the 
opera,  or  the  steam  yacht  or  your  name  in 
“among  those  present  were”;  or  fame  or  glory 
or  any  such  thing.  It’s  to  “show ’em.”  I’ll 
show  ’em!  It  isn’t  even  you  that  wants  these 
things.  There’s  nothing  personal  about  it. 
Your  pleasure  or  comfort  doesn’t  enter  into 
the  thing  at  all. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  man  that  got 
the  boy  to  turn  a  grindstone  for  him  while  he 
sharpened  his  ax?  He  wondered  if  the  boy 
was  big  enough  to  turn  the  grindstone;  didn’t 
look  big  enough  to  him.  Well,  so  he  could! 
Surprising!  Why,  what  a  strong  boy  he  was 
for  his  age  and  size!  Gee 
minently!  There  weren’t 
many  boys  about  that 
could  turn  a  grindstone 
like  that.  Perhaps  little 
Billy  Jones  could  turn  it  a 
mite  faster.  Well,  will  you 
look  at  that?  Land  o’ 
livin’!  No,  Billy  Jones 
couldn’t  turn  it  as  fast  as 
that.  Now  he  was  going 
to  bear  down  a  little  more 
and  see  if  the  boy  could 
still  turn  just  as  fast.  Yes, 
sir,  he  could.  Wasn’t  that 
wonderful  ?  But  there  was 
this  about  Billy  Jones: 

He  could  keep  it  up.  Yes, 
sir,  he  could  turn  and  turn 
for  the  longest  time.  Was 
this  little  boy  (bright,  in¬ 
telligent  boy  he  seemed  to  be),  going  to  let 
Billy  Jones  get  ahead  of  him?  That’s  the 
boy!  That’s  the  fine  bold  bucko. 

And  then  when  the  ax  was  all  ground  nice 
and  sharp,  and  the  boy  was  clean  plumb 
tuckered  out  and  blowing  like  a  quarter- 


horse,  the  man  suddenly  turned  severe,  and 
told  the  boy  to  go  on  along  about  his  business 
or  he’d  boot  him  off  the  place. 

You’re  the  little  boy,  and  old  Dame  Nature 
is  the  man  with  the  ax  to  grind. 

I  want  an  automobile,  but  if  the  very  oest 
make  were  selling  for  a  dollar  forty-nine  I 
shouldn’t  want  it  at  all. 

I  want  an  automobile,  but  if  I  thought  it 
would  save  me  car-fare  I’d  be  ashamed  to 
have  one.  I’d  rather  ride  in  one  of  these  five- 
cent  automobiles  with  a  pole  on  top.  Surer 
to  get  there. 

What  makes  it  desirable  is  that  it  is  an 
advertisement  of  the  fact  that  you  have  so 
much  money  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  steam-yacht  used  to  be  the  best  for 
that;  but  the  reason  why  the  automobile  has 
such  a  vogue  is  that  with  it  your  advertisement, 
for  less  money  per  agate  line,  gets  a  top-of-the- 
column,  ne.xt-to-pure  position  in  a  medium 
with  as  much  larger  circulation  than  the  yacht, 
as  roadways  all  over  this  broad  land  are  more 
populous  than  the  waterways  around  the 
edges  of  this  broad  land.  It  beats  getting 
your  wife  all  sleety  with  diamonds  and  plant¬ 
ing  her  in  a  box  at  the  opera;  beats  it  to  death, 
for  there’s  only  one  genuine,  yellow-label 
Grand  Opera  in  the  country,  and  there  are 
roads  almost  every  place;  the  opera  is  only 
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seventeen  weeks  at  best,  and  the  program  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  its  list 
of  box-holders,  its  stingy  “Mrs.  Delancey 
Jones,  every  other  Tuesday” — why,  for  all 
folks  know,  you  might  save  up  for  that, 
whereas  the  automobile  is  a  continuous  ex- 
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pense,  winter  and  summer,  week  in  and  week 
out. 

Now,  if  you  think  I  have  my  nose  hooked 
up  into  a  sneer  about  money  and  “  the  vulgar 
display  of  wealth,”  you’re  mighty  much  mis¬ 
taken.  I  might  have  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
“this  fantastic  game  of  life”;  I  might  have 
been  Byronically  mocking  of  “  the 
way  of  the  world,”  right  after  I 
came  out  of  college,  but  I’ve  got 
all  ova:  that.  I  don’t  despise 
money  a  bit,  and  if  I  had  it  I 
should  slather  it  on  till  you’d 
have  to  gasp  for  your  breath, 
and  I’d  fed  I  was  only  doing 
my  plain  duty  to  my  country.  I 
saw  an  automobile  at  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  cup-race  that  just  suited 
me.  It  had  scarlet  leather  cush¬ 
ions,  and  it  was  all  done  in  gold 
leaf.  Not  in  gold  paint,  mind 
you,  but  gold  leaf,  even  to  the  spokes.  That’s 
the  way  to  do  it.  That’s  something  like. 
Play  the  limit;  and  if  that  wasn’t  the  limit,  I 
don’t  want  a  cent. 

But  please  take  notice  that  I  don’t  stop  at 
money  and  its  disf^y.  Let’s  look  deeper. 
What  do  we  want  money  for?  To  keep  life 
going  in  us?  Oh,  that’s  only  an  incidental. 
The  real  puipose  of  money  is  that  it  shall  be 
the  diploma  of  success.  And  what  is  suc¬ 
cess? 

Doing  what  is  urgently  needed  by  the  world 
this  very  minute.  Oh,  Iwther  Art  and  Litera- 
tiure!  Yes,  and  even  Scientific  Research, 
although  I  rather  hate  to  include  it,  seeing 
that  it  has  got  so  near  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  the  universe  that  any  minute  now  we 
may  expect  to  have  those  secrets  published 
with  such  complete  diagrams  and  working 
drawings  that  any  good  mechanic  could  make 
a  world  to  suit  himsdf.  Art  and  Literature, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  for  its  own 
sake — aU  these  can  wait  They’ll  be  good 
any  time.  There  will  alwa):s  be  a  world  to 
tell  about  in  colors  and  in  words;  there  will 
always  be  some  secret  of  nature  left  to  pry 
into  and  pick  at.  We  haven’t  b^un  to 
realize  on  what  is  already  known;  we  haven’t 
put  it  into  practical  operation;  and  nothing 
is  really  known  until  it  has  been  put  into 
practicjil  operation.  What  is  the  veriest  A 
B  C  of  the  laboratory  is  incomprdiensible 
mystery  to  the  coimting  room,  and  the  solid 
citizens  of  finance  are  as  ignorant  as  Guinea 
niggers  beside  the  scientific  man  good  enough 
to  draw  a  salary  equal  to  a  head  brokkeeper’s. 


Art  and  Literature  and  Scientific  Research 
don’t  pay,  except  as  street  piano  playing 
pays.  Co]^rs  are  tossed  at  them  out  of  the 
up-stairs  windows  of  the  successful.  It  isn’t 
worit  that’s  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
moment.  Those  who  stick  at  such  pur¬ 
suits  are  like  gardeners  that  keep  on  mow¬ 
ing  the  lawn  when  the  house  is 
on  fire. 

But  laws-a-my!  The  world 
can’t  wait  a  minute  for  what 
these  successful  men  are  doing. 
Don’t  you  see  the  signs  all  about 
you,  telling  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  that  something  big 
is  going  to  happen  jnetty  soon, 
that  we’re  right  <mi  the  verge  of 
the  New  Era,  for  which  the 
whole  creation  has  been  groan¬ 
ing  and  travailing  in  pain  so 
long?  There  never  was  such  a 
moment  as  this  present,  never  since  the 
world  began.  We  marvel  at  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  last  fifty  years,  greater  advances 
than  fifty  previous  centuries  have  seen.  We 
that  grunted  and  sweated  and  bent  our 
backs  have  turned  over  some  of  our  chores  to 
new  forces,  forces  that  have  not  only  added  to 
our  resources  but  have  become  mnhipliers  of 
them.  But  we  haven’t  begun  to  do  more  than 
fiddle  and  fool  with  them.  They  tell  us,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  know,  that  in  the  idle 
breath  of  our  mouths  there  is  energy  enough  to 
tium  every  wheel  on  earth;  but  no  matter  for 
that  now;  we  have  more  than  a  plenty  as  it 
is;  we  are  rolling  in  wealth — some  of  us,  and 
some  of  us  aren’t  quite  that.  There  is  plenty 
for  all,  though,  but  we  are  muddling  al<Mig 
with  a  system  of  distributing  wealth  and  wages 
that  matches  with  our  civilization  just  abmt 
as  plowing  with  a  crooked  stick  does.  That 
isn’t  going  to  last;  K  can’t  last;  h  simply 
can’t.  We’ve  got  to  get  ready  for  aimther 
system.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh. 
Go  ye  forth  to  meet  him. 

And  when  the  bridegroom  of  this  New  Era, 
for  which  the  world  has  waited  so  long,  b 
come  at  last,  how  we  shall  progress !  I  used  to 
think  that  this  was  what  Dame  Nature  had  in 
view,  that  this  was  the  ax  she  wanted  ground, 
wheedling  us  to  turn  the  grindstone  with  talks 
about  how  much  smarter  we  were  than  Billy 
Jones.  I  rather  think,  now,  that  herax  fe  much 
more  elemental  and  not  so  hiunan.  I  think 
that  all  she’s  after  is  to  get  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  of  inorganic  matter  turned  into 
organic  matter;  that  she  sees  that  we  men  can 
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do  that  better  for  her  than  any  other  animal 
or  plant  she’s  ever  tried  before,  and  that  that’s 
why  she^pats  us  on  the  back  and  tells  us  how 
strong  we  are  for  our  age,  and  how  we’ll  be  a 
man  before  our  mammy. 

(I  won’t  be  positive  about  this  being  her 
aim.  I’m  only  telling  you.  It  takes  quite  a 
good  deal  of  thinking  to  be  able  to  say  right 
out  what  Nature’s  policy  in  the  universe  is, 
and  I’ve  been  so  busy  here,  lately,  looking 
after  the  furnace  and  all,  that  I  haven’t  had 
the  time  to  give  to  it  that  the  subject  really 
calls  for.) 

However,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Art  and 
Literature  and  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  ought  not  to  pay  big  money;  they 
are  their  own  reward;  they’re  pleasure  in 
themselves.  But  preparing  for  the  coming 
age  is  hard  work,  and  it’s  dirty  work,  the  dirti¬ 
est  kind  of  dirty  work,  for  which  the  soul  itself 
needs  overalls.  The  raw  elements  had  to  be 
transformed  into  life  that  just  was  life  and  no 
more;  that  had  to  turn  into  grass  and  such; 
that  into  meat;  that  into  human  beings  that 
were  just  human  beings  and  no  more;  these 
had  to  be  crushed  into  tribes,  and  these  in  turn 
into  nations  and  empires.  From  the  beginning 
until  now  the  process  has  been  one  long  scream 
of  pain.  The  higher  the  organization  attained, 
the  more  acute  the  agony.  The  sentient  being 
in  creation  likest  to  a  god  is  likest  also  to  a 
devil.  We  are  a  free  people  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
ostensibly,  at  least;  and  there  are  not  lacking 
symptoms  that  we  mean  to  be  so  in  real  earn¬ 
est.  We  haven’t  got  this  far  by  “  Please  ” 


and  “Thank  you  kindly,”  but  by  lying  and 
swindling,  by  robbing  and  throat-cutting,  by 
blazing  homes  and  babies  dashed  against  the 
stones,  by  every  horror  that  nightmare  can 
picture  forth.  Hard  work,  dirty  work,  the 
dirtiest  kind  of  dirty  work,  whose  wages  could 
be  nothing  short  of  kingly  crowns.  All  this 
deviltry  has  brought  us  to  the  happy  estate 
wherein  we  are  politically. 

Industrially,  the  age  just  passing  is  one  of 
little,  independent  footy  tribes  busied  in  cattle 
stealing  and  scalp-raising,  led  by  little  eighty- 
acre  chieftains.  They  must  be  trampled  into 
kingdoms.  They  must  be.  They  must  be. 
Never  mind  how.  Let  it  be  by  shenanigan, 
by  oppression,  injustice  of  the  rankest  sort,  by 
robbery  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Let 
the  emp)eror  be  a  canting  hypocrite,  snuf¬ 
fling  hymn-tunes  while  he  steals  the  coppers 
off  a  dead  man’s  eyes.  No  matter,  so  long 
as  he  builds  an  empire.  It  has  to  be  done, 
and  he  won’t  do  it,  or  any  of  his  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  for  kingly  crowns  and  fortunes  so  vast 
that  the  income  of  each  hour  will  keep  an 
honest  man’s  family  a  year.  Honor  and 
glory  be  unto  them !  Long  live  the  emperors ! 
Fine  smart  boys  they  are;  they  will  be  men 
before  their  mammy.  And  then,  when  the  ax 
is  ground  .... 

Well,  we  did  it  for  George  the  Third;  I 
guess  we  can  do  it  for  the  other  fellows. 
Did  I  say  “other  fellows”?  I  meant  “Rocke¬ 
fellers.” 

And  that’s  why  I  want  an  automobile. 


Terse  TrutKs 

By  Tom  Masson 

Nowadays,  a  house  is  known  by  the  Imthtubs  it  keeps. 

Some  men  would  argue  against  Ixibies,  to  the  mother  of  one. 
Manners  are  the  debt  we  owe  to  others. 

Our  enemies  hate  us  for  faults,  and  our  friends  love  us  for 
virtues,  that  we  do  not  possess. 

The  cloud  of  every  other  man  has  a  silver  lining. 


Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Author  of  “The  Creeteet  Trust  in  the  World'* 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — The  bloodlcss  revolution  overturning  Great  Bntain 
and  Europe  is  the  subject  of  the  helpful  second  article  in  Mr.  Russell’s 
significant  series.  A  hundred  American  cities  are  buzzing  with  inconclu¬ 
sive  discussions  of  Municipal  Ownership.  Mr.  Russell  pictures  with  vivid 
accuracy  the  practical  results  in  English  municipal  life.  Already  munici¬ 
pally  operated  street-railways,  alone,  in  Great  Britain  pay  an  annual  profit 
of  $3,823,865.00.  Similar  successes  have  followed  the  operation  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  public-service  enterprises,  from  telephones  to  cemeteries.  He  tells 
of  the  fights  by  which  the  fierce  corporate  defense  of  the  right  to  live  on 
public  indifference  has  been  overcome ;  he  reports  that  private  ownership  of 
franchises  abroad  is  doomed.  With  a  moving  flash  of  description  he  depicts 
the  pitiful  inadequacy  of  Municipal  Ownership  to  uplift  the  miserable  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  London  slums — to  overcome  the  cruel  traditions  of  British  caste. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  REMEDY  CALLED  “MUNICIPAL  TRADING” 
AND  HOW  THAT  WORKS 

At  Millbank,  London,  on  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  Thames,  half  a  mile  above 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  is  a  group  of  sub¬ 
stantial  flat -houses  built  and  owned  by  the 
London”  County  Council.  The  architecture 
is  gixxl,  air  and  light  are  provided  for,  the 
courts  lietween  are  paved  with  asphalt,  every¬ 
thing  is  clean,  well-ordered,  quiet,  eminently 
respectable.  In  front  is  a  little  strip  of  park 
where  the  children  play.  On  Sunday,  July 
2d,  at  noon,  there  came  through  one  of  the 
asphalt  courts  a  young  man,  a  little  boy,  and 
a  young  woman  carrying  a  baby.  They  were 
dreadful  to  look  upon,  all  of  them  clothed  in 
dropping  rags,  emaciated,  tallowy,  and  un¬ 
clean.  The  woman  had  a  vacant  face  and 
next  to  no  chin ;  the  man  had  sloping  shoulders, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  and  stooped.  The 
boy  reproduced  and  exaggerated  the  physical 
defects  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  The 
man  slowly  led  the  way  down  the  court, 
singing.  I  have  never  known  a  thing  more 
grotesque  and  horrible.  He  was  singing 
“  Rock  of  Ages,”  not  to  the  inappropriate  air 
of  Abt’s  to  which  it  is  usually  sung  in  America, 
but  to  the  tune  used  in  the  churches  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  not  that  his  voice  was  feeble, 
or  wailing,  or  pathetic.  What  struck  every 


attentive  listener  with  a  kind  of  horror  was 
that  it  was  not  the  voice  of  a  human  being. 

"Other  refuge  have  I  none — ”  he  sang, 
and  then  there  was  a  long  pause. 

"Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee — ”  A 
long  pau.se. 

"Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not  alone — ”  An¬ 
other  pause. 

They  walked  very  slowly  down  the  court 
and  looked  up  at  the  windows.  Two  or  three 
were  opened  and  some  halfjjence  were  thrown 
out,  perhaps  five.  And  thus,  singing  in  this 
frightful  fashion,  they  took  their  rags  and  their 
misery  out  of  sight. 

They  were  the  problem  of  London,  those 
Tour,  and  they  stood  before  the  best  answer 
that  London  has  yet  been  able  to  make.  It 
was  for  them  that  the  flat-houses  had  been 
built,  the  courts  paved,  the  doorways  bright¬ 
ened,  the  sanitation  perfected,  the  little  park 
set  with  green,  the  millions  of  dollars  ex¬ 
pended — all  for  them..  And  they  stood  and 
sang  in  rags  before  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  their  own  existence,  and 
from  it  men  threw  them  halfpence. 

The  London  County  Council  had  built 
those  flats  to  provide  house-room  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  hordes  of  the  poverty-stricken  whose 
Ixiny  fingers  are  pointed  in  London’s  face. 
It  had  built  many  other  houses,  the  County 
Council,  for  the  same  purpose  and  had  done 
many  other  things.  It  had  taken  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
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r~  "  ^  '  stood  the  pain  as  long  as 

they  could  and  then  had 
resort  to  weapons  with 
which  they  sometimes 
changed  names,  but  rarely 
changed  conditions.  That 
is  to  say,  Force  was  salt 
on  the  wound  and  not 
salve. 

The  logical  offspring  and 
successor  of  Cooperation 
was  Public  Ownership. 
Naturally,  the  first  supply 
that  men  tried  in  some 
way  to  protect  against  the 
imminent  risks  of  private 
control  and  individual 
greed  was  food.  Public 
Ownership  merely  under¬ 
takes  that  the  State  shall 
do  for  other  supplies  what 
Cooperation  ^ks  to  do 
for  food.  Public  Owner¬ 
ship  goes  much  further 

I  than  Cooperation,  but  the 

two  travel  the  same  lines 

COltRT  Ol-  MII.LUANK  Hl.ATS.  DOWN  WHICH  SKUl.KKD  THE  WRETCHED  IIEGGAK  with  thp  imnillco 

SINGING  FOR  HALFPENCE.  OBLIVIOUS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  FLATS  U*  k  ‘  ”  k  ’ 

WERE  BUILT  TO  RELIEVE  THE  OVERCROWDING  OF  HIS  KIND.  WhlCh  IS  tO  prOteCt  the 

masses  of  mankind  from 


dinary  movements  in  history,  which  had 
swept  over  Great  Britain  and  all  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  revolutionized  manners 
and  life  wherever  it  went.  In  the  course  of 
this  movement  the  whole  accepted  idea  of 
personal  ownership  seemed  threatened  with 
overturning  by  a  strange  tendency  toward 
a  community  of  jxjverty  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  never  seen.  And  at  the  bottom 
of  all  was  this  same  impulse  to  protect  the  less 
fortunate  from  Greed;  to  keep  the  weak  from 
being  the  prey  of  the  strong,  and  to  deal  in 
some  way  with  the  situation  in  which  one  man 
has  too  much  and  another  t<x)  little,  in  which 
Power  gravitates  into  the  hands  of  a  few  to 
the  injury  of  the  many.  For  this  in  all  cor¬ 
ner  is  the  world’s  trouble,  and  in  various 
ways,  now  consciously,  now  unconsciously, 
now  driven  to  blind  experiment  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  specters  of  the  E^st  End,  and  now 
merely  taking  part  in  a  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Auckland,  the 
English  mind  has  tried  to  find  the  remedy. 

Cooperation  was  the  first  salve  hit  upon  by 
civilization.  The  earlier  impulses  of  men 
had  usually  been,  in  the  manner  of  the  jungle, 
to  set  things  straight  with  force.  Being  hurt, 
they  responded  by  hurting  others;  or  they 


the  raiding  of  the  more  fortunate. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  gone  very  far  with 
these  experiments  that  seem  to  American 
eyes  so  strange  and  revolutionary.  VV^e  saw 
last  month  how  Cooperation  has  spread  from 
country  to  country  until  in  all  lands  but  ours 
it  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  modem 
life.  The  development  of  Public  Ownership 
has  been  still  more  astonishing.  In  some 
form  or  other  almost  every  considerable  city 
in  Europe  has  embarked  upon  it,  and  the 
range  of  the  municipal  enterprises  is  from 
the  simpler  stages  of  supplying  gas  and  water 
to  the  astounding  transactions  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  owns  and  operates 
street-car  lines,  steamboats,  ferries,  omnibuses, 
builds  and  rents  stores,  theatres,  flats,  and 
dwelling-houses,  finds  houses  for  the  poor, 
provides  playgrounds,  playthings,  and  games 
for  children  and  excursions  and  entertain¬ 
ments  for  adults,  regulates  fares,  adjusts 
time-tables,  compels  railroads  to  do  its  will, 
and  governs  with  a  wholly  benignant  and 
helpful  tyranny  beyond  any  precedent  in  the 
world’s  affairs. 

All  over  Europe,  private  corporations  have 
been  dispossessed  of  the  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  of  street-car  lines,  gas,  water,  and 
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electricity  supplies,  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele-  such  promise  to  make.  Morwver,  the  com- 

phones,  and  even  mines.  So  far  has  this  gone  pany  had  meanwhile  secured  certain  rights 

that  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  over  suburban  and  adjacent  lines  and  was 

Municipal  Grovemment  is  now  accepted  and  thus  enabled  to  offer  alluring  things  in  long 

understood  to  include  definite  functions  of  and  cheap  rides.  Altogether,  the  attractions 

trade  and  transportation  on  behalf  of  the  peo-  seemed  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Yerkes,  and  the 

pie.  The  constant  tendency  everywhere  is  disadvantages  and  exp)enses  of  Municipal 

to  extend  the  scope  of  such  functions.  The  Ownership  were  fully  set  forth  in  many  pub- 

theory  of  Public  Ownership  may  be  good  or  lications  and  meetings, 

bad;  I  shall  not  try  to  establish  either  side  of  Also,  among  his  American  lessons  was  one 
a  question  with  which  I  have  here  nothing  to  to  the  effect  that  political  campaigns  can- 

do;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  I  have  not  be  conducted  successfully  without  funds, 

yet  to  find  or  to  hear  of  more  than  one  com-  First  and  last,  there  was  plenty  of  money  for 

munity  that,  having  tried  any  phase  of  it,  the  British  Traction  Company’s  side  and  very 

would  be  willing  to  return  its  utilities  to  pri-  little  for  Municipal  Ownership.  But  when 

vate  hands.  Hardly  shall  any  one  study  the  the  vote  came  on  Mr.  Yerkes  was  beaten 

subject  on  the  ground  and  escape  the  conclu-  to  bits.  He  hardly  knew  he  was  running, 

sioq  that  in  Europe  Public  Ownership  is  re-  Birmingham  seems  not  to  regret  its.  decision, 

garded  as  something  beyond  experiment  and  The  blessed  rates  have  never  received  the  re- 

has  become  a  demonstrated  success.  lief  promised  by  Mr.  Yerkes,  but  the  city 

For  instance,  take  the  city  of  Birmingham,  has  an  extended,  rebuilt,  cheapened,  and  im- 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  had  this  matter  mensely  improved  system,  and  with  that  the 

before  it  in  a  way  that  made  the  test  typical,  people  are  content. 

The  British  Traction  Company,  which  is  the  Or  take  Liverpool.  “What  do  you  think  of 
business  name  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  long  our  trams?”  the  admiring  visitor  used  to  be 

and  unfavorably  known  in  Chicago  and  else-  asked  in  Liverpool  ten  years  ago.  “Aren’t 

where,  earnestly  desired  to  get  a  franchise  in  they  the  worst  in  the  world?”  It  was  a  local 

Birmingham,  and  it 
waged  to  that  end  an 
exceedingly  skilful  and 
well-planned  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Yerkes,  it 
may  be  believed,  had 
lost  nothing  in  wisdom 
by  his  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  controlling 
American  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  task  in 
hand  brought  all  the 
ripe  fruits  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  able, 
moreover,  to  make  a 
most  plausible  show¬ 
ing  and  of  the  kind 
that  strongly  appeals 
to  the  voting  English¬ 
man;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  able  to  prove 
something  about  the 
blessed  “rates.”  His 
company  had  offered 
to  pay  for  the  streets  a 
price  that  would  assur¬ 
edly  work  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rates  (or 
taxes),  whereas  Munic¬ 
ipal  Ownership  had  no  a  lo.ndo.n  county  council  street  car. 
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pleasantry  to  affect  an  ironical  pride  in  the 
wretched  service,  in  the  way  that  St.  Louis 
people  speak  of  the  heat.  The  superlative 
assertion  about  the  Liverpool  tram  was,  of 
course,  merely  idle  so  long  as  Chicago  re¬ 
mained  in  the  world,  but  in  those  days  street¬ 
car  travel  in  Liverpool  was  certainly  bad 
enough.  At  one  time  the  road-bed  was  so 
rotten  that  the  city  authorities  ser>’ed  notice 
on  the  company  to  remove  the  rails  from  the 
streets  because  they  menaced  public  safety. 
If  you  drove  over  a  rail  in  the  middle  both 
ends  flew  up  in  the  air.  The  company  owned 
sixty-seven  miles  of  track  in  the  city  and  about 
seven  miles  outside,  and  most  of  the  time 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  row  on  with  the 
authorities  and  incessant  sub-currents  of  bitter 
complaint  from  the  outraged  inhabitants. 
In  the  end  the  city  wearied  of  the  situation, 
and  in  1897,  under  sanction  of  a  special  act 
of  Parliament,  it  took  over  the  w’hole  enter¬ 
prise.  Its  first  move  was  to  install  the  over¬ 
head  electric  system  and  the  next  to  lay  forty 
miles  of  additional  lines  and  relay  the  old 
track.  .  The  results  of  Municipal  Ownership 
in  Liverpool  seem  to  have  been  rather  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  populace.  The  operations  show  an 
annual  gross  profit  for  the  city  of  about 
$1,000,000  a  year,  on  a  total  investment  of 
$9,000,000.  Of  this  profit,  $260,000  goes  to 
the  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  purchase 
price,  $250,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  bonds,  $320,000  to  the  reserv’e  fund  and 


for  renewals  and  depreciation,  and  $160,000 
to  reduce  general  taxation. 

Here  are  the  figures  that  show  the  com¬ 
parative  results  of  the  two  systems: 


1897.  i 

1903. 

1 

Last  Year  of 
Private  Own- 
ership. 

Under  Munid- 1 
pal  Ownenhip. 

Incr^a 
pa  cent. 

Passengers  carried. 

38,409,084 

”3.057.234 

194 

Mileage . 

6,013,183 

11.734.838 

95 

Receipts . 

1 

$I.4S3.7>S 

1  $2,622,545 

80 

I  recite  these  instances  because  they  ex¬ 
plain  at  the  outset  the  rapid  growth  of  an  idea 
that  has  transformed  local  government  in  so 
many  European  cities.  They  find  that  the 
thing  pays;  that  is  why  they  stick  to  it. 

Take  for  another  example,  Manchester, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  incomparable 
traction  system.  The  city  proper  is  the  center 
of  an  intricate  net  of  lines,  138  miles  in  all, 
covering  every  suburb  and  about  twenty 
neighboring  cities  and  towns.  This  great 
railroad,  all  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality,  supplies  a  vast  population  with 
frequent,  comfortable,  quick,  and  wonderfully 
cheap  transportation  in  a  bewildering  variety 
of  directions.  Manchester  has  arranged  with 
the  authorities  of  outlying  towns  to  operate 
the  traction  lines  of  each,  and  thus  secured  a 
uniform  service  under  one  management.  The 
cars  are  large,  handsome,  well  lighted,  noise- 
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less,  running  without  jar  over  a  faultless  track, 
and  Quipped  with  every  imaginable  comfort. 
The  hours  of  the  employees  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  a  reduction 
of  more  than  si.xteen  hours  a  week  from  the 
schedule  enforced  by  the  private  company, 
the  wages  have  been  increased,  the  city  now 
provides  the  men  with  uniforms.  In  the  days 
of  Private  Ownership,  the  company  paid  the 
city  $115,000  a  year.  The  city’s  gross  profit 
from  its  own  ojieration  of  the  lines  is  about 
$1,100,000  a  year.  From  this,  various  sums 
are  charged  off  for  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
purchase  price,  for  the  reserve  fund  and  for 
depreciation,  after  which  $250,000  goes  to 
reduce  general  ta.xation. 

Naturally,  a  proposal  to  return  to  Private 
Ownership  would  not  be  popular  in  Man¬ 
chester. 

I  should  add  that  great  as  is  the  present 
Manchester  traction  system,  it  seems  only  a 
beginning,  for  the  Corporation  continues  to 
extend  its  lines  to  additional  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  there  is  discernible  a  planned  or¬ 
ganization  so  vast  that  its  like  does  not  exist 
anywhere. 

In  Leeds,  a  city  of  446,000  inhabitants,  the 
street-car  lines  have  been  for  ten  years  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality  and  so  well 
that  on  a  capital  investment  of  $5,000,000 
the  annual  gross  profit  is  about  $355,000,  of 
which  $250,000  goes  to  the  reduction  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  Sheffield,  with  425,000  persons,  the 


system  pays  about  $125,000  a  year;  in  Sal¬ 
ford,  with  300,000  persons,  about  $25,000.  In 
Glasgow  the  municipality,  confronted  with 
an  obstinate  private  company  which  would 
neither  sell  nor  vacate  until  the  expiration  of 
its  lease,  built  in  one  year  stations,  houses, 
stables,  and  some  lines  of  its  own  and  took 
over  the  whole  system  on  the  hour.  It  pays 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  and  among  its 
achievements  is  the  carrying  of  57,000,000 
passengers  at  a  one-cent  fare.  Sixty  per  cent. 
0}  its  passengers  pay  a  two-cent  fare,  thirty 
per  cent,  pay  a  one-cent  fare,  six  per  cent,  pay 
a  three-cent  fare,  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
pay  a  five  cent  fare. 

Some  of  the  Public  Ownership  experiments 
in  England  have  fared  badly  in  a  busine.ss 
way,  that  is  true.  In  Huddersfield,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  municipality  owns  and 
operates  all  the  street-car  lines,  thirty-five 
miles  in  length,  the  taxpayers  have  been 
obliged  to  make  up  an  annual  deficit  on  the 
enterprise.  While  the  number  of  passengers 
carri^  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  the  annual  receipts  have  increased  from 
$130,000  to  $325,000  a  deficit  that  was 
$35,000  in  1894,  was  still  $23,500  in  1904. 
The  taxpayers  are  said  not, to  complain — 
which  seems  strange — because  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  provided,  the  tw'enty- 
nine  waiting-rooms,  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  parcels  and  heavy  freight,  the  letter¬ 
boxes  on  the  cars,  and  so  on ;  but  in  a  town  of 
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95,000  inhabitants  where  there  is  an  annual 
bill  of  $25,000  for  street-car  service,  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  l)e  esteemed  of  unusual  patience  if 
sooner  or  later  they  do  not  object. 

I  append  a  table  (see  opposite  page)  show¬ 
ing  at  a  glance  the  approximate  results  (in 
dollars)  of  Municipal  street-car  lines  in  all  the 
British  cities  except  London,  and  the  amounts 
turned  over  by  the  municipal  lines  to  the  city 
to  reduce  general  taxation. 

In  addition,  twenty-four  British  com¬ 
munities  have  municipal  street-car  lines  in 
course  of  construction  or  planned. 

Continental  cities  that  have  experimented 
with  the  Public  Ownership  of  street-car  lines 
almost  without  exception  report  profits  and 
an  improved  ser\'ice.  Munich,  Cologne,  Co¬ 
blenz,  Zurich,  and  Vienna  afford  examples 
of  admirable  service  and  able  management. 
In  Vienna  particularly,  it  would  seem  difficult 
to  suggest  any  improvement,  the  fares  are  so 
low,  the  serv’ice  is  so  quick,  and  the  cars  are  so 
comfortable.  Yet  the  Vienna  system  returns 
a  substantial  profit. 

Wherever  in  Germany  the  street-car  lines 


are  still  private  concerns  the  day  of  munici¬ 
palization  is  not  far  off,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cities  have  granted  franchises  providing  for 
Public  Ownership  after  a  term  of  years,  the 
companies  to  receive  no  compensation  except 
the  actual  cost  of  their  rolling  stock.  In  the 
meantime  the  comimnies  pay  over  an  annual 
percentage  of  their  gross  receipts,  sometimes 
seven  and  sometimes  eight  per  cent.  In 
Berlin  conditions  are  slightly  different,  and 
the  story  of  Berlin’s  experience  with  Capital 
ought  to  be  most  instructive  to  Americans,  it 
is  so  like,  and  still  so  unlike,  their  own. 

The  municipality  granted  to  the  Great 
Berlin  Street-Car  Company  (an  institution 
very  like  the  Metro|X)litan  in  New  York) 
certain  exclusive  privileges  in  the  streets,  to 
expire  in  1919,  when  the  public  should  take 
possession.  As  ]X)pular  conviction  grew  in 
favor  of  Public  Ownership  the  municipality 
became  restless  under  the  contract,  but  no 
one  could  suggest  a  way  by  which  the  waiting 
time  could  be  shortened.  At  this  juncture 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Ministrj’  of  Public 
Works  suddenly  resigned  to  take  the  place  of 
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Aberdeen . 

Ajt . 

Biricenhead . 

Blackpool . 

Bolton . 

Bournemouth . 

Bradford . 

Brighton . 

Bundey . 

Burton-on-Trent. . . 

Cardiff . 

Chester . 

Dover . 

Dundee . 

East  Ham . 

Glasgow . 

Hull . 

Ilford . 

Kirkcaldy . 

Leeds . 

Liverpool . 

Mandiester . 

Nelson . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newport . 

Nottingham'. . 


Annual 
Net  Profits. 
$70,000 

*7.500 

10,000 

265 

72,000 

37.000 

65.000 

23.000 

17,000 

3.500 

31,000 

1,700 

4.600 

20,000 

10,000 

1,290,000 

100,000 

22,000 

400 

350,000 

480,000 

595.000 

400 

59.000 

2,000 

130,000 


Cootribu- 
tions  to 
Tazatioo. 


Si  1,000 


3.aoo 


125,000 

57.000 


260,000 

160,000 

250,000 


65,000 


Portsmouth - 

Rotherham . . 

Salford . 

Sheffield . 

Southampton... 

Stockport . 

Sunderiand . 

Wallasey . 

Wolvei^ampton . 


Annnal 

Contribu- 
tions  to 

Net  Profits. 

Tazatioo. 

$8o,ooc 

11,000 

75.000 

$60,000 

135,000 

41,000 

30.000 

25,000 

3.000 

47.000 

20,000 

26,000 

13.000 

5.500 

Total .  $3,823,865  $1,090,200 


Blackburn . 

Annual 
Net  Losses. 

_  $25,000 

Darwen . 

.  .  .  2,000 

Fam  worth . 

_  8,000 

Halifax . 

2,500 

Huddersfield . 

25,000 

Lancaster . 

14,000 

Oldham . 

39,000 

Rochdale . 

20,000 

Southport . 

1,600 

Warrington . 

3.900 

Yarmouth . 

1 ,000 

Total . 

APPROXIMATE  PROFITS  OF  BRITISH  MUNICIPAL  STREET-CAR  LINES,  WITH  AMOUNTS  TURNED  IN  TO  REDUCE  TAXES. 


managing  director  with  the  street-car  com¬ 
pany;  whereupon  the  pleasing  discovery  was 
made  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  new 
franchise,  in  which  the  date  of  transfer  to  the 
city  was  postponed  until  1946.  Just  how 
he  obtained  it  none  of  the  indignant  citizens 
of  Berlin  has  been  able  to  find  out. 

Baffled  in  this  way  the  municipality  has 
busied  itself  in  constructing  branch  and  minor 
lines,  which  it  operates  with  no  great  profits, 
and  in  acquiring  a  new  electric  line  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Siemens  &  Habke  firm. 
Three  larger  roads  are  about  to  be  built  by 
the  city,  but  it  cannot  hope  to  overtake  the 
street-car  company,  which  possesses  the  fat 
of  the  traffic  and  declares  ten  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends.  The  municipality  of  Berlin  and  the 
Government  of  Prussia  are  not  on  good 
terms.  The  street-car  company  avails  itself 
of  the  strife,  just  as  an  American  company 
would,  and  the  Government  is  induct  to 
I^ace  obstacles  in  the  city’s  path. 

The  course  of  these  complications  led  to 
the  courts  and  resulted  in  a  decision  well 
worth  careful  attention.  Berlin  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  much  of  its  old  business  center 
was  planned  for  a  city  of  one-fifth  its  present 
sise.  Hence  the  streets  in  that  region  are 
often  congested.  One  of  the  greatest  thor- 
ou^hues,  Leipsiger  Street,  is  particularly 


crowded.  The  street-car  company  has  a 
double  track  in  Leipisiger  Street,  and  as  its 
own  traffic  has  enormously  increased  with  the 
city’s  growth  the  lines  of  slowly  moving  cars 
have  become  a  nuisance,  for  daily  the  traffic 
is  blocked.  To  relieve  the  situation  the  city 
several  months  ago  encouraged  the  Siemens 
&  Halske  Company  to  extend  one  of  its  lines 
by  tunneling  Leipsiger  Street. 

The  traction  company  promptly  went 
into  court  to  secure  what  in  our  happy  land 
would  be  called  an  injunction,  on  the  ground 
that  its  concession  from  the  Government 
plainly  gave  it  the  exclusive  right  to  construct 
and  operate  railroad  tracks  upon,  under,  or 
over  Leipsiger  Street,  and  the  city  could  not 
interfere  with  th^t  right;  a  position  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  in  America. 
'But  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  the  court,  in 
a  country  which  is  supposed  to  afford  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  protection  to  every,  vested  interest, 
knocked  the  company’s  case  to  pieces.  On 
the  ground,  apparently,  that  the  Government 
could  do  whatever  it  pleased  for  the  public 
welfare  and  that  frandiises  inimical  to  public 
policy  could  not  be  enforced,  it  ruled  in  fa- 
\<x  of  the  city  on  every  point,  and  the  long- 
needed  tunnel  is  ik>w  under  construction. 

Whoever  would  see  how  differently  we  do 
these  things  in  America  need  but  refer  to  the 
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experience  of  Chicago,  where  all  franchises  of 
every  description  have  long  since  expired  on 
many  of  the  street-car  lines,  and  a  company 
without  any  rights,  a  mere  interloper  and 
trespasser  in  the  streets,  has  successfully 
defied  every  attempt  to  oust  it. 

The  court’s  decision  in  the  Leipsiger  Street 
case  foreshadows  more  public  ownership  of 
transportation  lines  in  Berlin.  The  municipal¬ 
ity  has  fully  determined  upon  this,  and  with 
good  reason;  the  lines  it  has  already  acquired 
afford  a  service  so  superior  in  ever)’  way  to  the 
private  lines  that  the  pet'ple  are  almost  wholly 
with  the  municipal  government  in  its  policy. 

In  this  they  are  of  a  mind  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  other  Continental  cities.  Private 
Ownership  in  public  utilities  seems  doomed 
in  Euro|)e.  The  practical  demonstrations  are 
all  against  it.  The  most  obvious  trend  of 
thought  is  surely  destructive  of  it.  Originally 
in  the  cities  private  ownership  was  the  rule;  in 
a  few  more  years  it  will  l)e  a  rarely  found 
exception.  In  Europenn  cities,  at  least,  the 
people  have  jtUly  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
can  do  many  things  they  jormerly  had  done 
jor  them  and  do  them  better  and  more  cheaply. 
That  settles  the  jate  of  Private  Ownership. 


CH.\PTKR  V 

THE  CITY  GOtXS  INTO  BUSINESS 

In  Great  Britain,  the  progress  of  Public 
Ownership  has  almost  obliterate<l  the  Private 
Ownership  of  water  supplies,  though  once 
nearly  all  such  supplies  were  in  private  hands. 
Of  the  British  municipalities  that  own  their 
water-works,  193  show  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$280,000,000  and  an  average  gross  profit  of 
$10,150,000.  Even  the  smaller  tow’ns  and 
villages  are  now  rapidly  taking  over  this 
supply.  Curiously  enough,  the  laggard  of 
the  great  cities  is  London  itself.  London 
water  is  supplied  by  eight  companies  whose 
profits  have  run  for  years  into  such  fabulous 
sums  that  one  share  in  the  New  River  Water 
Company  is  an  independent  competence  for 
an  ordinary  family.  London  is  now  to  absorb 
all  these  companies — although  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense.  All  the  local  gas-works  are  to 
go  the  same  way.  Of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  282 
now  own  and  operate  their  gas-works,  and 
the  reports  show  a  yearly  increase.  Some 
municipalities  have  found  the  gas  business 
exceedingly  profitable.  From  gas  profits  alone 


Belfast  turns  over  to  the  reduction  of  ta.xa- 
tion  about  $100,000  a  year,  Leeds  $150,000, 
Salford,  $100,000;  Rochdale,  $65,000;  Not¬ 
tingham,  $100,000;  Southport,  $56,000;  St. 
Helen’s,  $25,000,  and  Manchester,  $300,000. 

In  electric  lighting  there  is  the  same  story. 
Five  hundred  and  eight  British  cities  and 
towns  have  electric  light  and  in  334  the  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  public  au¬ 
thorities,  leaving  174  privately  owned.  Public 
Ownership  of  electric  plants  does  not  mean 
here  that  the  authorities  merely  light  the 
streets;  they  also  sell  electricity  to  consumers 
for  light  and  power.  I  give  some  of  the 
annual  profits  of  publicly  owned  electric-light 
plants  in  Great  Britain: 


.\benleen _ 

AWershot. . . . 

.\yr . 

Bath . 

Bedford . 

Belfast . 

Bermondsey.. 

Birmingham.. 

Blackpool _ 

Bolton . 

Bradford . 

Bristol . 

Canterbur)'. . . 

Cardiff . 

Chester . 

Dublin . 

Edinburgh. . . 

Glasgow . 

Hackney . 

Huddersfield . 

Leeds . 

Leicester . 

Liverpool _ 

Manchester. . 
Nottingham.. 
Plymouth . . . . 
Portsmouth . . 
St.  Pancras.. 

Sheffield . 

Southampton. 


$50,000 

500 

3.000 

5.000 
4.000 
30.000 
2.500 
50.000 
Q.ooo 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
4.000 
10,000 
10,000 
67,000 
1 15.000 
210,000 
25.000 
20,000 
17,000 
2r,ooo 
•55.000 
•  55.000 
62,000 
•5.000 
20,000 
102,000 
27,000 
22,000 


Total . $1,351,000 

.\n  act  of  Parliament  has  enjoined  upon 
municipalities  a  reserve  fund  if  they  go  into 
the  electric  lighting  business:  hence,  as 
many  of  the  enterprises  are  very  new,  not 
many  have  so  far  made  contributions  for  the 
reduction  of  general  taxation,  as  have  the 
municipally  owned  street-car  lines,  noted  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  but  I  notice  that  Black¬ 
pool  turned  in  $9,000  from  its  electric  lights, 
Bolton,  $34,000;  Burnley,  $4,500;  Cardiff, 
$15,000;  Edinburgh,  $75,000;  Harrowgate, 
$13,000;  Liverpool,  $75,000;  Nottingham, 
$30,000;  Croydon,  $15,000,  and  so  on.  One 
hundred  and  ten  English  cities,  according  to 
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the  latest  compiled  reports,  have  made  and 
sold  electricity  at  a  profit,  and  sixty-two 
report  no  profit,  or  a  loss  upon  a  year’s 
operations,  though  not  in  any  case  a  greater 
loss  than  $6,000. 

Nothing  is  done  in  England  without  the  un¬ 
rolling  of  red  tape;  almost  to  draw  your  breath 
requires  an  act  of  Parliament  or  at  least  the 
license  of  some  absurd  and  useless  department 
of  the  ponderous  Government.  Probably 
half  the  cities  of  England  would  now  own 
their  telephone  systems  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulties  placed  in  their  way  by  this  foolish 
obstruction.  On  the  Continent  telephones 
are  almost  universally  operated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  but  in  England  at  first,  as  with  us,  the 
service  was  rendered  by  private  companies. 
British  municipalities  desiring  to  go  into  the 
telephone  business  must  secure  licenses  from 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  these  do  not 
seem  to  be  easy  to  obtain.  The  municipality 
must  also  fight  The  National  Telephone 
Company,  or  Telephone  Trust,  which  I  Judge 
to  be  enough  of  an  undertaking  to  test  the 
municipality’s  pluck  and  skill.  Nevertheless, 
so  far,  six  British  communities,  Glasgow, 
Portsmouth,  Swansea,  Brighton,  Hull,  and  the 
Island  of  Guernsey,  own  and  operate  their 
telephone  systems.  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Stockport  have  determined  to  go  into  the 
telephone  business,  and  other  cities  have  such 
a  project  under  discussion.  In  Glasgow  the 
municipally  owned  telephones  cost  $26.25  a 
year  for  an  unlimited  service,  any  number 
of  calls,  no  extras  and  no  grafting;  or  sub¬ 
scribers  can  arrange  for  a  limited  ser>Mce  cost¬ 
ing  $17.50  and  two  cents  a  message  for  all 
over  the  limit.  The  Glasgow  city-owned 
system  handled  37,000,000  messages  in  1904, 
and  made  a  net  revenue  of  $102,000,  leaving, 
after  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  all  other 
charges  a  surplus  of  $18,000.  In  Brighton 
the  unlimited  service  costs  $27.50  a  year  and 
the  system  returns  a  small  profit.  In  Ports¬ 
mouth  the  unlimited  service  costs  $29.25  a 
year  and  the  system  turns  over  $6,000  a  year 
toward  taxation.*  In  Hull  and  Swansea  the 
municipal  telephones  have  but  lately  been  in¬ 
stalled.  In  the  Island  of  Guernsey  the  publicly 
owned  telephones  are  so  cheap  that  one  in- 

*  In  BoMoo,  a  dt;  with  its  suburbs  a  Uule  larger  than  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  late  for  unKmited  serrice  is  $163  a  \ear.  as  against 
Glasgow’s  $16.35.  It>  Provkleoce,  a  dtr  of  about  the  sise  of 
Portsmouth,  the  unKmited  rate  is  $130  tor  business  bouses  or 
$100  for  residences,  as  against  Poitnnooth’t  $31.35.  But  in 
Minneapolis,  another  dty  coiniiarable  with  Portsmouth,  there  is 
competitloo,  and  lol  the  ReU  Company  (The  Northwestern) 
charges  but  $84  bosineat  and  $48  reddence,  while  the  rates  of 
the  cmnpeting  company  (The  iSrin  Gty)  are  $48  businesi  and 
$50  residenoe. — Editob's  Note. 


habitant  in  every  thirty-three  rents  one.  There 
are  three  tariffs,  one  at  $7.50  a  year  and  two 
cents  a  call ;  one  at  $i  i .  2  5  a  year  and  one  cent  a 
call,  and  one  at  $25  a  year.  The  net  profit  for 
the  year  after  all  the  charging  off  was  $1,005, 
which  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  taxation. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  the  only  city  in  England 
that  has  tried  public  ownership  of  anything 
and  abandoned  it.  For  three  years  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  operated  a  telephone  system  of 
its  own  in  opposition  to  the  National  Tele¬ 
phone  Company’s  exchange.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  rate  was  $40  a  year  and  two  cents  a 
call.  The  municipality  cut  this  to  $29.37 
a  year  for  an  unlimited  service,  or  $17.50  and 
one  cent  a  call.  The  first  year’s  operations 
left  a  net  surplus  of  $650.  The  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  must  surely  be  an 
American  concern,  organized  a  bcxly  called 
the  Rate  Payers’  League  and  carried  on  a 
skilful  campaign  by  which  it  won  a  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Town  Council.  Whereupon  an 
ordinance  was  passed  leasing  the  public  lines 
to  the  company.  I  omit  the  comments  of 
the  Municipal  Ownership  advocates  on  this 
event.  The  company  promptly  raised  the 
rates.  The  lease  must  needs  be  referred  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  w'ho  was  then  that 
powerful  Intellect,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  stopped  the  deal 
if  he  had  so  chosen.  He  approved  it,  seem¬ 
ingly  with  joy.  But  the  telephone  chapter  in 
this  story  is  not  very  important  if  the  common 
prediction  that  the  Government  is  to  take  over 
the  entire  telephone  service  be  well  founded. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  the  foundation  seems 
shaky.  The  Government  has  just  entered 
into  a  strange  and  sinister  alliance  with  the 
Telephone  Trust  by  which  the  Trust  is  made 
secure  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  its 
advantages.  That  does  not  look  like  im¬ 
mediate  Government  Ownership. 

Public  baths  and  public  wash-houses  (for 
laundresses)  are  maintained  by  138  munici¬ 
palities  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  oldest 
'form  of  municipal  trading  and  the  least 
profitable.  Nearly  all  the  baths  lose  money 
and  have  lost  money  from  their  inception. 

Fifty-one  British  municipalities  have  built 
or  acquired  and  are  now  op)erating  their  own 
slaughter-houses,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are 
so  profitable  that  the  assertion  is  made  that  in 
five  years  privately  owmed  slaughter-houses 
will  have  disapp)eared  from  Great  Britain  and 
all  slau^tering  will  be  done  under  the  sup)er- 
vision  of  the  public  authorities.  Persons  that 
have  visited  the  pjacking-houses  of  Chicago 
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and  persons  that  know  the  operations  of  the 
American  Beef  Trust  will  readily  understand 
the  bearing  of  this  on  public  health. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  towns  and 
districts  in  the  United  Kingdohi  own  their 
cemeteries.  Most  of  these  are  conducted  at  a 
loss. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  municipal 
trading  and  the  part  that  comes  the  closest 
to  the  world’s  problem  is  what  is  called  the 
“Housing  of  the  Working  Classes” — classes 
being  as  clearly  recognized  and  established 
by  English  law  as  by  English  practise.  The 
crux  of  the  painful  situation  in  England  is 
over  this  matter.  If  the  slum-dwellers  had 
decent  houses,  enough  light,  air,  and  sanitation 
(with  enough  food),  there  would  be  no  fears 
about  physical  degeneration  and  no  hordes  of 
Hooligans  in  the  East  End.  Moreover,  the 
housing  problem  in  England  is  aggravated  by 
the  peculiar  land  system.  As  nearly  all  the 
land  is  tied  up  in  great  estates  and  cannot  be 
sold,  the  growing  populations  of  great  cities 
are  congested  within  rigid  limits,  and  when 
improvements,  as,  for  instance,  the  building  of 
a  railroad  or  of  a  market,  demolish  existing 
dwellings  the  inhabitants  have  literally  no 
roofs  for  shelter.  The  municipality,  there¬ 
fore,  is  being  driven  to  the  ex|>edient  of  find¬ 
ing  ground  and  building  houses  to  be  let  to  the 
dispossessed  workers.  Under  the  leadership 
and  example  of  the  London  County  Council 
these  activities  have  l)ecome  very  general  in 
English  cities.  Nearly  every  London  borough 
has  a  housing  scheme  under  way.  The  City 
of  Westminster,  for  instance,  has  bought  a  site 
containing  an  acre  and  a  half  on  which  it 
has  built  three  flat-houses  capable  of  housing 
1, 600  iiersons.  There  are  793  rooms,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  342  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  four-room 
tenements.  One-room  tenements  rent  for 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.06  a  week,  two-room 
tenements  for  $1.50  to  $1.75,  three-room  tene¬ 
ments  for  $2.12  to  $2.37,  four-room  tenements 
for  $2.37  to  $3.12.  The  houses  are  built  on 
sanitary  principles  and  have  many  modem 
conveniences.  The  City  of  Westminster  is  the 
owner  and  landlord,  issues  the  leases,  finds 
the  tenants,  collects  the  rent,  and  makes 
money  by  the  operation.  Almost  every 
Borough  Council  in  London  has  done  the 
same  thing;  the  total  of  dwelling-houses  built, 
owned,  and  rented  to  tenants  by  London 
Ixiroughs  is  most  imposing.  Battersea  has 
173  such  houses,  Bermondsey  is  building  four 
blocks  of  them  to  accommodate  980  persons, 
Chelsea  owns  108  tenements,  Caml)erwell  has 
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spent  $175,000  in  the  like  work,  Shoreditch 
has  cleaned  out  one  of  its  innumerable  plague 
s])ots  and  built  modem  tenements  instead. 
Stepney  has  under  way  two  great  schemes 
of  building  and  house-renting,  and  so  on. 

Liverpool  has  spent  $250,000  in  buying  and 
clearing  away  rear  tenements,  rat-holes,  and 
“Hell’s  Kitchens,”  and  filling  their  places 
with  habitable  tenements.  Glasgow  has 
spent  $10,000,000  in  the  same  work.  It  owns 
dwelling-house  property  valued  at  $4,400,000, 
and  in  1902,  after  deducting  all  expenses  and 
charges,  it  had  a  net  profit  of  $35,000  from 
such  property.  Greenock  has  spent  $1,000,000 
in  providing  houses  for  working  men;  Wolver¬ 
hampton  is  building  fifty  new  dwellings;  Bath 
is  building  forty. 

In  Birkenhead  the  municipality  l>ought  a 
tract  consisting  of  4,530  yards  and  cleared 
away  from  it  loi  houses  which,  as  they  were 
used  for  human  habitation,  were  called  dwell¬ 
ings.  On  the  space  thus  obtained  eighteen 
houses  were  erected.  Sub.sequently,  the  town 
acquired  another  tract  on  which  it  is  now 
erecting  232  buildings. 

Manchester  bought  for  $535,000  a  slum 
area  in  Pollard  Street,  five  acres,  from  which 
it  dispbeed  1,850  persons  and  rehoused  them 
at  a  cost  of  $520,000,  thereby  lowering  the 
death-rate. 

Leeds  is  clearing  away  seventy-five  acres  of 
slums  and  building  new  dwellings  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000. 

Plymouth  has  built  houses  and  flats  for 
1,200  persons  and  clears  about  $8,000  a  year 
from  its  venture. 

Sheffield  acquired  a  slum  area  for  $450,000, 
cleared  it,  and  has  built  1 24  modem  dwellings 
orr  part  of  the  site. 

Devonport  tore  down  a  fine  collection  of 
rotjen  rookeries  and  built  in  their  stead  105 
modem  tenements  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Southampton  cleared  three  acres  of  slums 
and  spent  nearly  $300,000  in  building  homes 
for  working  people. 

These  are  a  few  samples.  Besides  these, 
twenty-one  communities  have  is.sued  bonds 
to  build  dwellings;  thirty-eight  others  have 
plans  under  way. 

Twelve  communities  conduct  cheap  lodg¬ 
ing-houses.  Gbsgow  has  found  its  lodging- 
house  so  profitable  that  it  has  paid  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  site;  one  per  cent, 
is  charged  off  for  depreciation,  and  the  city 
takes  al^ut  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  a  year, 
net  profit,  which  is  applied  to  the  general 
funds.  It  also  conducts  a  Municipal  Board- 
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ing-House  with  i6o  boarders,  who  pay  from 
$i  to  $1.25  a  week  for  their  rooms  and  five 
cents  for  breakfast,  eight  cents  for  dinner,  and 
six  cents  for  tea.  These  are  not  p>aupers, 
nor  mendicants,  nor  criminals,  but  mostly 
widowers  kft  with  children  for  whom  the  city 
provides  nurses  free  of  charge. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ASTONISHING  GROWTH  OF  A  PEACEFUL 
REVOLUTION 

But  of  all  these  achievements  none  ap¬ 
proaches  the  things  done  by  the  London 
County  Council — that  body  unique  in  the 
history  of  government.  The  task  set  before 
it  of  forging  something  like  order  from  the 
diverse  materials  of  twenty-seven  boroughs 
and  as  many  wrangling  vestries  w’as  greater' 
than  the  creating  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Most  empire  builders  are  described  as  wading 
through  seas  of  blood.  The  London  County 
Council  may  be  said  truly  to  have  swum 
through  oceans  of  red  tape.  A  more  prepos¬ 
terous  condition  never  confronted  an  adult 
community.  The  Council  could  hardly  buy 
a  paper  of  tacks  without  a  special  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  to  secure  each  act  cost  about 
$5,000.  It  was  like  a  comic  opera;  I  wonder 
no  humorous  genius  has  ever  turned  it  into 
song  and  story. 

The  Council  was  created  about  seventeen 
years  ago  to  supplant  a  band  of  premium  in¬ 
competents  called  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  I  have  no  chance  here  to  recount  the 
bewildering  things  it  has  done  since — how 
it  has  introduced  good  architecture  into  the 
poorer  districts  of  London,  widened  old  and 
made  new  streets,  created  little  oases  of  beauty 
in  the  hideous  desert  of  the  gloomiest  of 
modem  cities,  provided  transportation,  and 
furthered  civilization.  The  utmost  I  can  do 
is  to  give  some  glimpse  of  its  work  on  merely 
the  lines  we  are  considering. 

Of  the  1 15  miles  of  street-car  lines  in 
London  the  County  Council  owns  ninety-four 
miles.  It  leases  forty-eight  miles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  to  Mr.  Yerkes,  and  the 
forty-six  miles  on  the  south  side  it  operates 
itseU.  Its  policy  is  to  extend  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  system  that  it  operates.  It  has 
long  been  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  wTing 
from  Parliament  permission  to  bring  its  lines 
across  the  Thames  Bridges  (where  they  now 
stop),  when  it  will  inaugurate  a  system  of 


street-cars  through  and  about  the  Strand  and 
reaching  to  every  part  of  London.  At  present' 
the  north-side  lines  do  not  run  where  anybody 
wants  them  or  ever  sees  them.  They  do  not 
come  within  any  useful  distance  of  the  Strand, 
and  they  seem  to  exist  as  some  mild  kind  of 
entertainment,  not  as  a  serious  enterprise  in 
transportation.  But  when  the  present  leases 
run  out  the  Council  purposes  to  unite  these 
lines  with  the  projected  roads  across  the 
bridges  and  thus  amalgamate  all  the  systems. 
No  city  in  the  world  has  what  this  plan  will 
produce  if  it  shall  ever  be  carried  out.  At 
present  it  is  blocked,  mainly  because  of  the 
personal  opposition  of  King  Edward.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  objection  (understood  to  be 
founded  chiefly  on  the  obstruction  the  lines 
would  cause  to  automobiling)  will  be  removed 
before  the  next  sitting  of  Parliament. 

In  its  operation  of  the  south-side  lines  the 
County  Council  has  enlarged  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  service,  reduced  fares,  increased 
wages,  shortened  the  hours  of  its  employees, 
and  in  1904  it  turned  over  to  the  general 
funds  a  surplus  on  its  street-car  operations 
of  $100,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  the  profits  of  the  lines  worked  directly  by 
the  Council  are  smaller  than  the  sums  paid  by 
Mr.  Yerkes  for  the  lines  he  leases,  notably 
smaller,  so  that  to  the  taxpayer  the  advantage 
at  the  first  glance  would  be  in  favor  of  leasing 
lines  for  private  management.  Mr.  Yerkes 
maintains  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Public  Owner¬ 
ship,  because  it  threatens  to  engulf  all  hLs- 
British  interests.  This  association,  in  which 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  late  of  America  and  the 
Tenth  Census,  takes  a  peculiar  and  vivid 
interest,  has  lately  been  at  pains  (and  ex¬ 
pense)  to  impress  upon  the  British  voter  how' 
much  greater  are  the  returns  from  the  leased 
lines  than  from  the  Council’s  lines  in  London. 
I  cannot  find  in  the  association’s  utterances  on 
this  subject  that  the  apparently  small  profits 
of  the  Council’s  lines  are  due  to  its  exp)enses  in 
"extending  and  improving  its  service,  whereas 
Mr.  Yerkes,  of  course,  has  no  such  expenses. 
However,  I  judge  that  Mr.  Yerkes’s  associa¬ 
tion  and  even  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter’s  indus¬ 
trious  services  are  of  but  slight  weight  in  the 
public  estimation.  In  truth,  these  gentlemen 
seem  like  a  man  hallooing  at  a  cyclone.  The 
p)eople  of  London  give  every  evidence  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  Council’s  work, 
they  are  fully  committed  to  its  support,  and 
year  after  year  this  strange  combination  of 
shrewdest  business  sense  and  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  philanthropy  gathers  new  powers  to 
use  toward  the  realization  of  ideals  in  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  the  world  has  not  before 
dreamed. 

.\s  a  remaker  of  London,  as  a  huge  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  as  a  practical  protest  against 
the  world’s  indifference  to  its  duties,  the 
County  Council  is  interesting  enough,  but 
its  work  as  a  landlord  Is  what  concerns  us 
most  here.  In  different  regions  of  London 
and  the  adjacent  territory  the  Council  now 
owns  or  has  an  interest  in  thirty-seven  housing 
enterprises.  In  some  instances  it  has  bought 
the  land  and  built  the  houses,  in  some  others 
it  has  contributed  to  work  carried  on  by  the 
boroughs.  Twelve  of  its  own  holdings  have 
a  total  acreage  of  350,  cost  $17,000,000,  and 
will  house,  when  the  improvements  are  com¬ 
pleted,  70,522  persons. 

I  must  try  to  show  what  these  things  mean 
by  giving  a  few  typical  instances.  .\t  Nor- 
bur)’,  on  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
Railway,  just  on  the  county  boundary,  the 
Council  securerl  an  estate  of  thirty-one  acres. 
On  this  it  is  building  block  after  block  of 
cottages  in  which  it  will  l>e  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  5,800  persons.  These  it  rents  at  low 
rates  as  fast  as  they  are  completed.  The  cost 
of  this  enteqrrise  will  Ire  alrout  $1,500,000. 
The  houses  are  small  but  very'  neat,  well 
lighted,  and  sanitary. 

At  Tottenham,  on  the  other  side  of  London, 
the  Council  owns  225  acres  on  which  it  is 
building  houses  that  will  accommodate  8,530 
persons.  It  has  also  built  and  operates  at 
Deptford  a  great  cheap  lodging-house  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  Mills  hotels  in  New  York. 
•And  then  there  are  the  flat-houses  at  Millbank 
where  the  tatterdemalion  went  singing. 

In  these  enterprises  and  those  of  a  similar 
nature  conductetl  by  the  boroughs,  I>ondon  is 
now  engaged  in  spending  about  $100,000,000. 

So  then,  this  is  the  answer,  this  is  the  solution 
England  offers  to  the  problem  that  terrorizes 
her,  this  is  how  society  proposes  to  avert  the 
plague.  Of  what  avail  is  it  f  None  in  the 
world.  Beautiftd  charities,  beautiftd  houses, 
beatUiful  work  of  the  County  Council,  beatUi- 
ful  plans,  beautiftd  enterprises — would  you 
like  to  see  the  perfect  comment  on  them  all  1 
T here  it  goes,  down  the  asphalt  court,  wailing 
for  halfpence.  Those  flats  were  built  ostensi¬ 
bly  for  him:  he  begs  at  their  windows.  The 
8,000  cottages  here  and  the  3,000  there  and 
the  7,000  somewhere  else  were  all  built  the¬ 
oretically  for  him,  and  he  never  saw  the 
inside  of  one  of  them.  WTien  all  of  the 


$100,000,000  shall  be  s()ent  for  him  he  will  be 
just  where  he  was  before,  just  where  he  is  now, 
going  down  the  asphalt  court  w'ith  his  terrible, 
misshapen  wife  and  his  stunted  child,  singing 
for  halfpence.  The  remedy  is  nothing;  it 
helps  not,  it  avails  not,  it  is  a  mere  straw  in  the 
current.  Why?  Because  the  trouble  is  some¬ 
thing  so  deep  and  radical  you  cannot  cure  it 
by  treating  symptoms.  This  dreadful  singing 
creature  and  the  swarming  millions  of  his 
kind  are  the  products  of  conditions  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  population  is  denied  op¬ 
portunity — and  of  nothing  else.  The  remedy 
lies  in  an  equal  chance  for  all.  Men  do  not 
of  a  choice  live  in  slums;  degenerates  are  not 
the  normal  products  of  humanity.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  caste  system  rules  as  it 
rules  in  England  not  only  is  there  no  chance 
for  the  substrata,  but  the  controlling  English 
minds  cannot  lie  induced  to  look  upon  the 
substrata  as  worth  considering  or  legislating 
about.  For  the  evil  that  opens  wide  its  gulf 
at  England’s  doors  the  one  possible  cure  is 
democracy;  but  whenever  democracy  is  seen 
approaching,  then  tradition  and  custom,  the 
national  habit  of  mind  and  the  reverence  for 
rank  combine  with  the  interests  that  uphold 
the  caste  system  to  suppress  the  intruder. 
In  one  way  or  another  they  combine  to  sup¬ 
press  it. 

If  the  King  gives  a  garden  party  and  shakes 
hands  with  a  promising  labor  leader,  instantly 
that  labor  leader  is  converted  into  a  reaction¬ 
ary  and  a  sturdy  upholder  of  caste.  If  the 
Government  knights  the  editor  of  a  radical 
newspaper,  it  l)ecomes  at  once  a  fer\'ent 
champion  of  present  conditions. 

Of  the  fact  of  the  slum  there  is  recognition, 
yes;  and  that  in  some  way  it  Ls  eating  out  the 
vitality  of  the  nation.  Slowly  and  through 
painful  revelations  these  things  have  been 
forced  home  upon  public  attention.  But  there 
is  nowhere  in  England  any  recognition  that 
the  slum  inhabitant  is  a  human  being  of  equal 
rights  with  the  fortunate,  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  conditions  surv'iving  feudalism  has  forced 
upon  him,  that  he  is  a  bill  for  English  society 
to  settle,  that  he  is  the  inevitable  and  logical 
result  of  a  system  for  which  he  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility.  And  yet  he  is  the  cru.\  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  problem,  he — not  the  man  that  has  work 
and  a  home  and  a  way  of  life.  The  aristocracy 
and  the  prosperous  in  England  think  they 
have  helped  the  situation  when  they  have 
provided  cheap  omnibuses  for  workers,  or 
perhaps  a  loan  exhibition  of  pictures.  Of 
what  u.se  to  the  starving  millions  of  the  slums 
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is  the  opportunity  to  ride  cheaply?  They  do  Council  busily  carrying  out  its  excellent  plans 
not  want  to  ride  at  all.  They  want  food  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
light  and  air  and  a  chance  to  live.  Of  what  working  men  while  the  real  plague  of  England 
use  is  it  to  them  that  taxes  are  lowered,  that  rises  unmitigated  upon  it. 
the  municipality  reaps  these  millions  of  |Mt>f-  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  hundreds  of 
its  for  the  relief  of  the  rates?  They  pay  thousands  are  starving,  nor  that  they  are 
no  taxes,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shiftless,  lazy,  and  ignorant,  nor  that  society 
rates.  What  to  them  are  royal  commissions  has  always  had  to  deal  with  a  certain  per- 
and  societies  of  the  amiable  rich  to  assist  the  centage  of  incompetence,  and  that  these  con- 
worthy  working  classes?  They  have  noth-  stitute  the  troubles.  What  fills  with  alarm 
ing  to  do  with  the  working  classes.  What  do  all  thinking  men  in  England,  brings  forth 
they  care  about  “working  men’s  trains”  and  royal  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  produces 
“working  men’s  omnibuses”?  They  have  the  wedtly  panics  about  England’s  defense- 
never  heard  of  such  things  and  do  not  care  to  less  state  is  that  the  ill-fed,  the  iU-develop>ed, 
hear  of  them.  Their  demand  is  not  for  loan  the  physically  feeble,  and  the  mentally  inept 
exhibitions  but  for  something  to  eat  and  a  are  numb«ed  by  the  millions,  that  they 
place  to  live,  and  you  will  not  answer  that  swarm  everywhere,  that  they  steadily  increase, 
demand  by  building  pretty  bathhouses,  good  that  nothing  yet  devised  operates  in  the  least 
my  lords!  .  to  check  the  increase.  Blinded  by  the  system 

All  these  publicly  built  and  publicly  owned  of  caste  that  is  England’s  greatest  misfortune, 
dwellings,  these  model  tenements,  these  great  the  English  social  reformer  cannot  be  induced 
enterprises  for  “Housing  the  Working  to  look  below  the  men  that  labor  with  their 
Classes,”  the  sanitary  cottages  and  the  airy  hands.  He  cannot  be  brought  to  think  of 
flats — most  admirable,  worthy,  wise,  profit-  the  men  that  do  no  work  because  they  have 
able,  economic,  salutary,  beneficent  for  those  none  to  do,  to  the  hordes  that  drift  and  idle 
they  serve — they  do  nothing  to  solve  the  and  spawn  about  the  English  cities.  There- 
world’s  problem.  Whatever  they  may  achieve  fore,  the  worst  conditions,  at  once  the  products 
hereafter,  so  far  they  do  nothing.  The  model  of  the  caste  system  and  fortified  and  but- 
tenements  are  invariably  seized  by  the  well-  tressed  by  it,  remain  the  same  for  all  the  reme- 
to-do,  the  sweet  little  cottages  are  possessed  dies.  The  dwellers  ousted  from  one  destroyed 
by  persons  of  good  and  regular  incomes.  All  slum  swarm  into  another.  The  paupers 
the  families  that  have  occupied  the  County  abound,  the  millionaires  thrive,  the  great  un- 
Council  houses  at  Norbury  were  housed  productive  estates  are  as  they  were,  vast  areas 
before;  they  have  merely  moved — from  poor  of  fertile  land  still  have  no  use  but  as  hunting 
and  dear  to  cheap  and  good  houses.  The  preserves  for  the  nobles,  great  populations 
County  Council  h^  enormously  helped  them,  struggle  for  air  and  space  on  the  edge  of  un- 
no  doubt;  it  has  not  helped  those  that  needed  peopled  wastes.  Again,  in  spite  of  all,  some 
help;  it  has  not  saved  those  that  needed  men  have  too  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
saving.  Is  there  any  light  in  Whitechapel  some  men  have  too  little.  Nothing  is  changed 
for  all  this?  Not  a  ray.  In  those  frightful  that  essentially  needed  changing.  The  whole 
regions  is  no  whit  less  misery,  no  less  suffering,  situation  is  perfectly  symbolized  by  that  man 
no  fewer  dwellers  in  the  subcellars  and  dark  at  Millbank.  On  both  sides  of  him  are  the 
alleys,  no  fewer  stunted  bodies  and  stunted  houses  built  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  his 
minds  and  srimted  lives.  Fewer?  There  are  kind.  They  are  filled  with  fortunate  people 
more.  Day  after  day  the  horrible  tide  rises  that  needed  no  relief.  And  here  comes  the 
there,  the  numbers  increase,  the  plague-spot  •  skulking  figure,  indicting  and  condemning  the 
grows,  the  cloud  darkens.  I  can  think  of  no  whole  scheme  as  he  passes,  begging  for  half¬ 
spectacle  at  once  more  pathetic  and  more  p)enoe  and  singing  with  terrible  irony: 
s^emnly  si^gestive  than  the  London  County  “  Otlur  refugv  kav*  I  nom." 

In  the  February  instalment  of  “  Sohtlers  of  the  Common  Good,**  Mr.  Russell  wiB  discuss 
OoYorament-owmed  Ralirondm  in  JSarope. 


A  SCORE  OF  THOROUGHLY  UNTRUSTWORTHY-LOOKING  MEN. 

When  Knighthood  Wore  Skates 

By  HUGH  PENDEXTER 


Illustration*  by 

I  HAD  been  examining  a  room  blled  with 
curios,  picked  up  in  odd  comers  of 
the  globe  ‘by  my  host,  Billy  Campbell,  and 
had  just  turned  from  studying  two  suits  of 
medieval  armor,  when  the  actor  broke  in  and 
asked:  “Where  do  you  reckon  I  got  that 
ironware?” 

I  knew  a  little  about  antiques,  and  had 
seen  that  these  were  genuine  and  of  English 
workmanship,  and  said  as  much. 

“They  may  have  been  turned  out  in  a 
Johnny  Bull  factory,  but  Tiberius  Smith  and 
I  procured  them  near  the  west  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  on  a  stream  bearing  the  un¬ 
romantic  name  of  Fried  Fish  River,”  replied 
my  host.  “And,  say,  if  you  could  have  wit¬ 
nessed  that  little  crusade,  led  by  the  old  show¬ 
man  and  supported  by  your  humble  servant, 
I  reckon  you’d  concede  that  all  the  Carnegie 
medals  for  bravery  oughtn’t  to  go  to  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  convincing  curtal-ax. 
For  although  we  were  handicapp^  by  a  lack 
of  palms  and  a  Moslem  host,  we  more  than 
made  up  in  scenic  effects  by  doing  our  stunt 
on  skates  in  a  realm  where  the  average  Sara- 
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cen  would  quit  his  religion  for  a  chance  to 
steal  coal.” 

That  was  his  way:  to  annoy  me  with  a 
coaxing  outline  and  then  appear  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  it  all  in  trying  to  light  his  pipe. 

“Are  you  inviting  assault,  or  will  you  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail?”  I  demanded. 

“  Oh,  you  want  the  story,  eh  ?  It’s  not  much 
— merely  another  demonstration  of  Smith’s 
adaptability.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  iSga 
when  we  struck  the  Hudson  Bay  region  in 
quest  of  natives  and  material  intended  for  con¬ 
structing  at  the  World’s  Fair  a  lifelike  replica 
of  the  big  fur-trading  stations,  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  methods.  The  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cession  knew  Tib  had  been  the  prize  collector 
for  several  big  circuses,  and  had  run  all  kinds 
of  shows  on  his  own  hook;  consequently  we 
were  liberally  supplied  with  all  that  makes 
for  success.  We  had  letters  to  all  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company’s  factors,  stating  we  had 
never  l^n  in  jail  and  could  be  trusted  in 
an  ice-house,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
houses,  as  the  stations  and  forts  are  called, 
speedily  fell  rictims  to  Tib’s  hypnotic  brown 
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eye  and  outdid  themselves  in  aiding  us.  In 
one  post  we  arranged  for  the  fur  ejAibit,  an-, 
other  was  to  supply  the  trappers  and  hunters, 
another  the  natives,  and  so  on. 

“One  night,  at  the  tail  end  of  our  visit  to 
the  Swamp  House,  the  conversation  turned 
to  skating.  Tib  was  trying  to  figure  out  how 
Hudson  Bay  climate  could  be  reproduced  in 
a  St.  Louis  summer.  Artificial  snow-stomls 
and  cold-storage  atmosphere  were  easy,  but 
the  main  problem  was  an  ice-covered  lake. 
From  ice  the  talk  switched  on  to  skates,  and 
MacGully,  the  factor,  declared:  ‘If  you  want 
to  combine  pleasure  and  business,  why  not 
walk  a  mile  over  to  Fried  Fish  River  and 
skate  up  to  Spoon  Lake?  The  river  is  one 
smooth  glare,  and  besides  the  sport,  you 
could  visit  the  Spoon  Lake  house,  long  since 
abandoned  as  a  living-post,  but  sometimes 
used  for  storage  purposes.  It  belongs  to  the 
company  and  has  the  happy  reputation  of 
being  haunted.  Happy,  because  it  keeps  the 
half-breeds  and  Indians  at  a  distance  and  we 
don’t  have  to  police  it.  The  last  factor  there 
was  an  Englishman,  who  shot  himself  while 
insane.  The  natives  say  his  ghost  walks  be¬ 
times.  Dawley  was  his  name,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  solitude  and  cold,  gray  vastness  of 
the  country  unhinged  him.  VVe  older  fellows 
know  he  was  crazy  before  taking  the  position; 
for  when  he  came  over  from  the  old  country 
he  brought  along  lots  of  truck  that  no  sane 
man  would  have  bothered  with,  and  used  it 
in  decorating  the  house.  He  left  no  kin,  and 
as  he  was  in  debt  to  the  company,  many  of 
his  effects  are  still  there.  If  you’re  not  afraid 
of  some  supernatural  manifestation,  you’d 
better  visit  the  place.  It’s  only  a  ten-mile 
skate,  and  if  you  find  anything  you  can  use 
in  your  business.  I’ll  send  some  men  with  a 
sledge  to  tote  it  back.’ 

“I  could  skate  like  a  fiend,  and  was  zestful 
for  the  trip,  but  feared  for  Tib,  who  was  fat 
and  round. 

“‘Don’t  worr)'  about  me,  child,’  he  an¬ 
swered.  ‘  I  may  not  be  so  slim  and  ingrowing 
an  elf  as  you,  but  I  was  bom  in  Vermont  and 
could  easily  shave  myself  on  steel  runners. 
Produce  your  skates,  Mac,  and  we’ll  see  if 
my  riper  years  have  robbed  my  feet.  We’ll 
start  early  to-morrow.’ 

“I  suggested  that  we  also  lay  out  some  fire¬ 
arms,  as  I  had  heard  one  of  the  trappers  the 
day  before  remark  that  the  Tan-Nic  tribe 
was  on  the  rampage.  MacGully  laughed 
and  said  I  was  already  dreading  Dawley’s 
ghost,  and  assured  us  the  Tan-Nics  were 


now  making  for  the  Block  River  grounds  to 
rendezvous  for  the  winter. 

“So  early  next  morning,  laden  only  with 
a  luncheon  and  our  fair  repute,  we  tramped 
north  to  the  Fried  Fish  and  strapped  on  our- 
skates.  The  river  wound  in  and  out  and  you 
could  see  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it  in  a 
straight  line,  except  .where  the  sturdy  wood 
gave  way,  and  allowed  the  eye  to  pick  it  up 
across  country  in  more  curves. 

“And  say,  talk  about  skating!  Tib  was  a 
greased  mbber  ball.  He  didn’t  seem  to  need 
any  ice,  and  he  gave  the  impression  of  flying. 
As  we  careened  around  bend  after  bend  I 
felt  sorry  for  having  cast  reflections  on  his 
prowess,  especially  as  it  incited  him  to  smash 
all  records  and  then  try  to  lower  his  own.  In 
fact,  I  had  to  apologize,  just  to  get  him  to 
slow  up  and  give  me  a  breather.  When  we 
debouched  into  Spoon  Lake  I  was  nearly 
fagged  and  began  looking  for  the  post.  But 
the  old  chap  was  disappointed  at  the  brevity 
of  the  jaunt,  and  said  he  wished  we  could 
skate  ’way  across  to  the  Great  Slave. 

“VV’e  found  the  lake  quite  small  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  monotonous  level  sweep  of 
gray  land,  except  on  the  left,  where  a  soli¬ 
tary  bluff,  some  thirty  feet  high,  rose  for¬ 
lorn.  It  was  on  this  lone  elevation  that  we 
found  the  long  log  house  that  Dawley  grew 
tired  of.  The  door  was  simply  fasten^  with 
a  deerskin  thong,  and  really,  as  Tib  blew  on 
his  benumbed  fingers  and  tried  to  unfasten 
it,  I  began  to  hanker  for  the  open,,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  why  the  brooding  silence  struck  the 
average  local  scalawag  as  being  sinister  and 
unwholesome.  Once  inside,  with  a  blaze 
chuckling  in  the  big  fireplace  and  coffee 
simmering  on  the  hearth,  the  eerie  feeling 
vamosed,  and  as  soon  as  Tib  had  carefully 
divided  the  bread,  cheese,  and  meat,  I  was 
ready  to  eat  a  lion.  .\nd  such  appetites! 
I’m  ashamed  to  confess  that  when  Tib  sor¬ 
rowfully  laid  the  odd  chunk  of  bread  on 
my  birch-bark  plate  I  gobbled  it  like  an  un- 
,thankful  but  thoroughly  hungry  hound,  and 
pretended  not  to  notice  his  partiality. 

“Well,  after  feeding  ourselves  and  the 
ruddy  flames  we  began  to  look  about.  At 
first  we  saw  only  bales  of  hides  and  furs  and 
a  few  boxes  of  tinned  goods.  Then  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  shelf  of  books,  once  fingered  by  Daw¬ 
ley,  but  we  didn’t  touch  these.  Next  a  few 
curious  weapons,  formerly  housed  in  some 
moated  keep  in  Old  England,  whetted  our  in¬ 
terest  a  bit.  Then  we  discovered  the  armor, 
three  outfits  in  all;  only,  when  we  first  saw 
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them,  we  thought  Dawley,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  mailed  forbears,  had  stepped  in 
to  get  warm.  My  heart  jumped  into  my 
mouth,  and  Tib  prepared  to  hurt  his  skates. 
¥ou  see,  the  junk  was  set  up  on  cross-sticks 
and  looked  quite  businesslike.  This  fat  one, 
here,  held  a  shy  attitude,  I  remember,  as  if  it 
was  about  to  address  us,  but  felt  restrained  by 
diflMence.  I  wanted  to  pack  it  up  to  take 
south,  but  Tib  reminded  me  that  the  heavy 
clothing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  paraded  in  a 
Hudson  Bay  concession  in  St.  Loub,  would 
appear  about  as  plausible  as  a  snow-storm  in 
Hades.  It  was  while  discussing  the  matter, 
and  fingering  the  heavy  breastpbtes  and 
gauntlets,  that  we  nearly  had  nervous  pros¬ 
tration,  only  the  scare  this  time  came  from 
without. 

‘“Men  talking!’  cried  Tib,  jumping  to  the 
door  and  making  it  fast  without  knowing  why 
he  did  so.  Then  peering  through  the  small 
glass  light  he  added:  ‘Indians!  They  can’t 
be  from  around  here,  or  they’d  fear  Dawley’s 
spook.’ 

“  Then  I  took  a  peep  and  beheld  a  score  of 
swarthy  and  thoroughly  untrustworthy-look¬ 
ing  men  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
pointing  their  spears  and  several  ancient  fire¬ 


arms  at  the  smoke,  now  curling  merrily  from 
our  chimney. 

“‘Tan-Nics,  Tib,’  I  whispered. 

“‘They’re  coming  up.  Let’s  anticipate 
’em,’  he  replied;  and  opening  the  door  a  bit, 
I  he  thrust  forth  his  amiable  countenance  and 
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asked  what  they  wanted.  For  reply  he  got 
a  bullet  that  knocked  moss  from  the  dow- 
.post. 

“‘They  behave  like  census-takers,’  1  ob¬ 
served  h;^erically. 

“‘They’re  Tan-Nics,  all  right,’  he  decided, 
slanuning  the  door.  ‘Hunt  up  some  guns 
and  powder.’ 

“But  search  as  I  would,  while  he  kept 
watch,  I  could  find  no  firearms  nor  ammuni¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  our  visitors  had  scattered 
and  had  shot  out  the  few  small  windows. 
Then,  waxing  more  obstreperous  as  we  made 
no  return,  they  crept  nearer,  and  one  in¬ 
dustrious  varlet  from  behind  a  tree  began 
bombarding  the  door  with  big  rocks. 

“‘Never  mind,  my  lad,’  growled  Tib,  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  tin  of  beef.  ‘  Two  can  play  at  that 
pastime.*  And  as  the  anarchist  became  still 
more  venturesome  and  exposed  his  person, 
Tib  took  a  pot-shot  through  the  window  and 
nailed  him  on  the  brow.  But  the  effect  was 
not  as  we  had  desired.  The  other  beggars, 
on  discovering  the  can  of  beef,  forgot  their 
wounded  comrade  and  seemed  more  anxious 
than  before  to  storm  us  and  obtain  the  rest  of 
the  fodder. 

“‘Maybe  MacGully  will  get  worried  when 
we  do  not  return  and 
^nd  aid,’  I  encour¬ 
aged. 

“  ‘  My  boy,’  said 
Tib,  ‘this  portal  was 
once  massy  and  solid. 
It’s  now  old  and  de¬ 
cayed.  The  hinges 
are  already  loosened 
by  the  onslaught,  and 
long  before  Mac  can 
arrive  Lucknow  will 
have  fallen.  We  must 
make  for  the  Swamp 
House.’ 

“  ‘  I  can’t  see  it,’  I 
cried;  for  although  if 
given  a  clear  way  we 
could  easily  distance 
the  foe,  who  had  no 
skates,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  gain  the 
lake  and  the  river,  as 
the  merrymakers  were  guarding  the  only  exit. 

“  As  I  was  characterizing  our  hard  luck,  a 
chunk  of  lead  hurtled  through  the  window  and 
clinked  musically  on  the  armor.  ‘See  what 
damage  it  did,’  directed  Tib.  I  didn’t  care 
to  satisfy  his  trivial  curiosity  and  said  so,  and 
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reminded  him  that  I  was  young  and  loved  to 
be  alive  and  was  interested  solely  in  getting 
away. 

‘“Why,  child,  that’s  all  I’m  thinking  of,’ 
he  said  gravely.  ‘To  see  you  rolled  snugly 
in  Mac’s  blankets  is  my  only  desire.’ 

“Of  course  I  felt  mean,  and  stilling  my 
bleat,  I  ambled  over  and  examined  the  iron 
overcoat  critically. 

“  ‘  Bullet  struck  square  on  breastplate  and 
glanced  off,’  I  announced. 

“‘Good!’  he  cried,  now  all  animation. 

‘  Strap  on  your  skates  and  we’ll  teach  these 
sensation-mongers  how  to  run  a  gentle  joust- 
at-arms.  I  think  the  short,  fat,  Falstaff  de¬ 
sign  will  cling  gracefully  to  my  plump  per¬ 
son.’ 

“  And  hang  me,  if  he  didn’t  insLst  that  we 
put  on  the  armor! 

“  ‘  Ho,  armorer,’  he  cried.  ‘  My  ca.sque 
and  greaves!  D’ye  notice,  Billy,  my  escutch¬ 
eon  ?  It’s  a  lame  leopard  eating 
an  angle- worm.  And  that  means: 

“We  Eat  ’Em  .\live.”  Live  up 
to  your  old  family  legends,  child. 

Your  frontlet  bears  as  a  device  a 
two-legged  horse  with  a  wart  on 
his  nose,  prancing  with  blind  .stag¬ 
gers  in  an  azure  field.  The  Latin 
was  largely  knocked  off  by  the 
bullet,  but  here’s  bdlo,  and  it 
means  you  mu.st  be  doughty  in 
war.  Maybe  Caesar  wore  it.’ 

“You  simply  couldn’t  check 
his  spirits.  He  didn’t  .seem  to 
care  for  the  mob  outside,  but 
squandered  precious  time  in 
hunting  for  a  plume  to  stick  in 
his  helmet.  I  tried  to  quiet  him 
and  make  him  finish  fastening  his 
greaves,  but  he  took  his  time. 

“‘We  must  teach  ’em,  my 
child,’  he  responded,  ‘that  chivalry  is  not 
dead,  and  as  this  passage-at-arms  is  to  be  ^ 
Voutrance  to  the  finish,  I  would  fain  caracole 
the  lists  right  bonnily.  Remember,  if  we  win, 
it  is  our  prerogative  to  name  the  Queen  of 
Beauty.  Say,  how  do  I  look?’ 

“And,  really,  he  certainly  was  a  gay  scene, 
especially  after  he  closed  his  vizor  and  tried 
to  imitate  a  clarion  through  the  rusty  bars. 
His  uniform  fitted  like  a  glove,  while  mine 
was  low  in  the  neck  and  roomy.  It  was  very 
hard  to  move  about  and  retain  our  balance, 
as  we  had  strapped  on  our  skates  the  first 
thing,  but  the  effect  was  stunning.  Then 
Tib  balked  again  and  wouldn’t  open  the  door 


until  he  had  found  a  weapon  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

“  ‘I’ve  got  to  have  something  to  brandish 
in  my  mailed  fist,’  he  protested.  ‘I  can’t 
appear  rampant  with  an  empty  gauntlet.’ 


I  HEARD  ONE  POOR  DEVIL  SCREECH  SHRILLY 
AS  I  RAN  OVER  HIM. 


“Not  to  delay 
the  game,  I  felt 
around  and  found 
and  gave  him  a 
ponderous  battle- 
ax,  and  he  was 
satisfied.  For  my¬ 
self  I  -  selected  a 
long,  two-handled 
sword,  hoping  to 
use  it  as  a  push- 
jjole.  Tib,  how¬ 
ever,  led  me  in  one 
particular:  he  was 
armed  with  spurs. 
Well,  sir,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  there  were  some  gay  birds  when  knight¬ 
hood  grew  outside  of  hothouses,  before  the 
revolving  pistol  and  hip-pocket  were  in- 
. vented,  but  for  downright  oddity  you  could 
safely  wager  the  Frozen  Northland  never 
saw  two  such  imprisoned  sprites  before.  We 
were  about  as  graceful  as  a  steel-rolling  mill, 
but  when  it  came  to  solidity,  we  had  every¬ 
thing  from  King  Arthur’s  time  down  to  the 
Spanish-.\merican  War  bereft  of  all  garlands. 

“  ‘Are  you  ready.  Sir  William  ?’  asked  Tib, 
at  last  unfastening  the  door,  just  as  another 
volley  of  bullets  and  spears  assured  us  the 
infidels  were  willing  to  devote  all  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  our  reception.  I  clanked 


THE  MOMENT  WAS  TOO  LATE  FOR  THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 


my  helmet  against  the  wall  in  assent  and  safe-blowers.’  And  then  like  a  gay  trouba- 
staggered  after  him  into  the  afternoon  twi-  dour,  fresh  from  Palestine,  he  chanted  a 
light,  the  air  tasting  ancient  and  musty  brave  lay  about  ye  ladye  faire,  and  I  stag- 
through  the  vizor-bars.  gered  to  his  side  and  asked  if  we  should  meet 

“  It  simply  swept  the  foe  off  their  feet,  them  there  on  the  cliff, 

sir.  In  all  their  Arctic-Circle  doings  they  “  Before  he  could  retort  I  answered  my  own 
had  never  stubbed  up  against  the  steel  trust,  query  by  tripping  over  my  sword  and  fall- 
With  a  cry  of  wonder,  tainted  with  terror,  ing  against  him.  The  tinkling  of  our  two 
those  in  the  underbrush  about  the  cabin  began  forms  in  collision  reverberated  loudly  from 
scuttling  away  from  the  highlands  to  join  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Spoon  waters  apd 
those  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  they  reminded  me  of  the  gong  on  an  ambulance, 
concentrated  in  one  startled,  frightened  mass.  My  unintentional  ramming  of  Tib  caused  the 
Then  as  the  sun  touched  up  our  burnished  foe  to  pause,  suspicious  of  some  trick,  and 
joints  they  began  to  notice  the  details  and  then  retreat  again  to  the  lake.  And  while 
grunt  in  amazed  envy  as  Tib’s  vanity  led  they  deliberate,  Tib  and  I  surrendered  our 
him  to  flash  his  ax  about.  They  could  ap-  equilibrium,  and  as  he  cried,  ‘Charge,  Ches- 
preciate  such  a  noble  wea|X)n  even  if  they  ter,  charge!’  we  gracefully  toppled  over  the 
couldn’t  dope  out  the  utility  of  tempered  edge  of  the  bluff  and  shot  down  to  the  ice, 
steel  earlaps.  I  reckon  Tib’s  show  of  grace  I  feet  first,  Tib  headlong.  We  were  second- 
hastened  their  first  attack;  for,  although  hand  meteors. 

mystified,  they  wanted  our  plumber’s  out-  “Then  was  the  beauty  of  our  garb  demon- 
fit  badly.  We  were  now  looking  down  on  strated.  Being  steel,  we  could  skate  just  as 
them,  and  one,  their  chief,  even  as  he  howled  well  on  our  back  or  head  as  on  our  feet, 
in  apprehension,  shied  a  bone-tip|}ed  spear  We  struck  the  petrified  sons  from  Farthest 
up  the  bluff  and  laughed  nervously  as  it  North  in  a  masterly  manner.  Nothing  but 
shattered  on  Tib’s  flank.  As  we  did  nothing  a  stone  wall  could  stop  us;  1  felt  as  if  I 
to  cripple  this  aggressor  their  wonder  gave  were  inside  a  runaway  freight-train.  I  heard 
way  altogether  to  avarice,  and  the  leader  one  poor  devil  screech  sh^y  as  I  ran  over 
yelped  an  order  and  the  others  barked  back,  him.  I  tried  to  look  out  to  identify  him, 
and  with  offensive  demeanor  the  whole  band  as  1  had  aimed  myself  at  the  chief,  but  the 
commenced  sauntering  up  to  reconnoiter  our  pace  baffled  me.  In  shooting  the  bluff  I  had 
position.  made  a  right-end  play,  f(»^  about  ten  yards’ 

“  ‘If  you  weren’t  so  cursed  proud,’  I  mum-  gain,  while  Tib  had  bucked  the  center  f^  as 
bled  through  my  mask.  much  more.  My  drive,  I  shall  always  con- 

“  ‘Tut,  tut,’  cried  Tib.  ‘They  can  never  tend,  was  the  acme  of  ena^tic,  manly  grace, 
crack  this  combination,  not  e^'en  if  they  are  while  Tib,  esdiewing  the  l^utiful,  was  crude 


force  personified.  He  pivoted  on  his  hip-pads 
just  l^fore  striking  his  ninepins,  and  in  pin¬ 
wheeling  through  them  he  got  more  action 
for  his  money.  There  was  a  heavy  shower  of 
brownies  long  after  I  slowed  up.  They 
simply  littered  the  landscape! 

“Once  we’d  ceased  to  slide  we  w’ere  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  the  blows  rained  on  my  shell 
sounded  very  loud  to  me  inside.  I  couldn’t 
get  up,  nor  could  Tib,  and  so  he  began  dig¬ 
ging  his  spurs  into  the  ice  and  propelling 
himself  in  my  direction.  He  steered  by  my 
voice,  and  as  he  hove  in  line  with  my  vizor  I 
observ'ed  he  was  heavily  laden  with  dusky 
passengers.  Once  our  uniforms  clinked  to¬ 
gether,  he  cleared  a  space  with  his  ax  and 
we  managed  to  gain  our  feet.  It  w’as  sur¬ 
prising,  sir,  to  see  how  neatly  I  could  skim 
around,  once  I  began  to  skate.  Tib  was  even 
better,  and  threw  in  a  few  extra  flourishes  I 
couldn’t  command.  Meanwhile  the  Injuns 
stood  back  regaining  their  wind  and  expect¬ 
ing  us  to  do  something  fantastic.  I  could 
see  they  were  determined  to  absorb  our 
weapons,  which  we  still  retained. 

“‘All  I’m  afraid  of  is  that  the  ice  will 
break,’  cried  Tib.  ‘  We  must  weigh  as  much 
as  a  Cunarder.’ 

“The  main  force  of  the  Tan-Nics  ran  ahead 
and  formed  a  line  of  battle  in  front  of  us, 
while  the  outpost  began  piling  logs  across  the 
neck  of  the  Fried  FLsh  River.  We  had  started 
toward  this  and  were  now  forced  to  turn. 
We  couldn’t  stop,  as  that  meant  to  go  down 
and  freeze  to  the  ice  or  get  a  spear  inside  our 


castles.  The  Injuns  were  now  in  pursuit,  but 
whenever  we  turned  a  comer  they  lost  ground, 
being  unable  to  make  the  cmrv’e.  We  toyed 
with  them  in  such  simple  ways  for  some  time, 
until  we  made  a  mistake  and  collided.  Only 
Tib’s  quickness  in  hooking  my  helmet  with 
his  ax  kept  us  upright.  Then  they  changed 
their  tactics,  and  while  half  pursued,  the  others 
ran  around  to  meet  us.  ‘Full  head  of  steam!’ 
cried  Tib.  ‘We  must  hit  ’em  fair.’  And 
with  safety-valves  closed  tight  we  bumped 
those  in  front  and  slid  on  our  necks,  passing 
through  the  bunch  like  a  rotary  plow  through 
a  new  snow-drift. 

“On  the  next  turn  around  we  noticed  the 
vidette  at  the  outlet  had  strung  a  rawhide 
line  from  shore  to  shore.  Tib  began  to 
yearn  and  hanker  to  possess  it,  and,  although 
it  seemed  a  waste  of  energy,  I  emulated 
Barkis.  It  required  an  exchange  of  several 
sharp-edged  courtesies  before  we  could  pro¬ 
cure  the  cord,  but  that  once  done  I  appreciated 
and  applauded  Tib’s  motive.  One  end  he 
made  fast  to  the  ax  and  allowed  that  weapon 
to  trail  on  the  ice  some  fifty  feet  in  our  rear, 
with  the  other  end  held  tight  in  our  willing 
gloves.  Then  we  rapidly  skirted  the  opposite 
shore  until  we  got  a  noble  start  and  had  our 
anchor  bouncing  and  nicking  the  pavement; 
then  we  curv  ed  in  toward  the  massed  force  and 
when  within  thirty  feet  of  their  left  wing  we 
pivoted,  standing  fast,  hanging  to  each  other’s 
necks  like  twin  oaks.  I  never  saw  oaks  do 
that;  but  our  stratagem  worked  to  perfection. 
For  when  the  heavy  ax  could  no  longer  con- 


HE  SAT  DOWN  AND  MADE  THE  ICE  LOOK  I.IKE  FRACTURED  STARS. 


When  Knighthood  Wore  Skates 


I'LL  ADMIT  THE  SENSATION  WAS  ODD. 


tinue  in  a  straight  course  along  the  edge  of  the  approaching  rear-guard,  to  gain  momen- 

the  lake,  it  swiftly  began  to  answer  the  cen-  turn,  and  describing  a  ponderous  circle,  just 

tripetal  requirements  and  describe  a  blazing  without  the  reach  of  a  fringe  of  clutching 

circle.  The  enemy  got  wise  and  tried  to  hands  and  rampant  spiears,  turned  under  a 

abscond  from  the  danger,  but  as  the  gliding  ninety-pound  pressure  and  again  made  a  bee- 

ax  was  now  overlapping  their  firing-line  the  line  to  the  riddled  chevaux-de-frise  in  the 

moment  was  too  late  for  the  most  of  them,  neck  of  the  lake  to  smash  our  way  through 

And  when  the  whizzing  cord  and  steel  struck  to  the  clear  ice  of  the  river.  For  the  lake  was 

their  scampering  legs,  the  air  grew  dusky  a  bottle,  and  that  narrow  outlet,  littered  with 

with  their  going  up  and  coming  down.  stumps  and  gnaried  branches,  could  never 

“  ‘  Quite  like  our  childhood’s  game  of  snap-  have  been  penetrated  without  a  fljnng  start, 

ping  the  whip,’  obsei^'ed  Tib  cheerily,  forget-  And  dear!  dear!  what  a  vision  of  odds  and 

ting  his  iron  complexion  and  tiynng  to  mop  the  ends,  logs  and  ill-advised  aborigines,  I  en- 
sweat  from  his  brow,  joyed  in  passing,  as  the  debris ’rained  down 

“  ‘  My  hands  are  cold — very,’  I  gasped,  for  outside  and  heartily  thumped  my  roof! 

steel  mittens  aren’t  the  warmest  things  sold  in  Through  my  narrow  windows  I  was  rejoiced 

glove-stores.  to  see  Tib  also  had  weathered  the  storm,  and 

“  ‘  Beat  them  together — ’  began  Tib,  when  thus  shoulder  to  shoulder  we  left  the  lake, 

zip!  and  a  baby  boulder  shot  over  the  ice  and  struck  the  first  bend  in  the  river,  and  were  off 

knocked  his  feet  from  under  him.  You  could  for  home. 

have  heard  the  earth  bulge  on  the  opposite  “But  the  Tan-Nics  were  as  persistent  as 
side  of  the  globe  from  where  he  sat  down  and  book  agents,  and  while  some  continued  in  our 
made  the  ice  look  like  fractured  stars.'  wake,  others,  by  cutting  across  lots,  headed 

“  ‘Two  can  play  at  curling,’  he  growled,  as  I  us  off  at  the  next  comer.  Our  fighting  blood 
helped  him  to  hk  feet.  We  skated  to  the  near  was  now  up,  however,  and  without  giving  an 
shore  and  procured  an  armful  of  rocks.  Then,  inch  we  hugged  the  pole  and  crashed  our 
striking  a  blithesome  clip,  we  began  enfilading  way  throu^  this  new  menace  and  past  the 
the  beggars  with  double  shots.  Tib  would  first  quarter.  Tib  yelled  in  my  clouded  ear 

shoot  at  one  end  of  the  group,  I  taking  the  that  the  original  owners  of  our  borrowed 

other,  n-ith  an  occasional  stinger  straight  for  clothes  had  permeated  the  iron  with  their 

the  center.  UTiat  with  the  ax  and  rock  play  spirits  and  were  inciting  us  to  daring  deeds, 

we  soon  cleared  the  lake,  and  then  fw  the  first  But  navigating  the  slim  river  was  vastly 

time  had  a  clear  course  to  the  barriers  at  the  different  from  loafing  about  on  the  roomy 

outlet.  Gaining  this,  Tib  used  bis  ax  until  he  lake  and  more  difficult;  and  I  answered 

had  effected  a  narrow  lane,  the  guard  in  the  that  the  old  knights  had  neglected  to  supply 

meantime  tr^’ing  to  dent  our  Chests  with  odd  strength  commensurate'  with  their  legacy  of 

pieces  of  hardy  timber.  ambition,  and  then  confessed  I  was  out  of 

“Then  we  drew  back,  right  in  the  face  of  energy  and  was  all  in.  Just  as  I  had  shown 
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the  white  feather,  my  legs  became  two  strings 
and  I  went  down,  a  clattering  clutter  of  old 
junk. 

‘“Go  on  and  get  help,’  I  groaned.  ‘I’m 
but  an  ancient  relic.’ 

“But  the  old  chap  knew  a  trick  worth 
several  of  that.  ‘Stick  up  your  heels,’  he 
cried,  and  I  had  just  sufficient  vigor  to  obey. 
Then  taking  a  mailed  hoof  in  each  of  his 
gauntlets  he  continued  skating,  pushing  and 
steering  me  before  him  head  first,  as  if  I  were 
a  sled.  There  was  a  ridge  of  iron  up  and 
down  my  back  that  made  a  nice  keel. 

“We  now  made  terrific  headway,  as  Tib 
in  leaning  against  my  feet  could  steady  him¬ 
self  and  put  all  his  strength  into  his  kicks. 
I’ll  admit  the  sensation  was  odd  and  slightly 
disagreeable  at  first,  but  after  a  while  I  began 
to  enjoy  it  and  pity  Tib  for  having  to  stay 
out  there  in  the  cold  and  work. 

“‘Hear  ’em  screech,’  he  telephoned  down 
my  insulated  form.  ‘How  near?  I  can’t 
turn  my  head.’ 

“.\roused  from  my  reverie  I  slightly  ele¬ 
vated  my  weighty  casque,  and  through  the 
weaving  in  and  out  of  his  sturdy  legs  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  dark,  unwholesome 
throng  behind  us.  They  certainly  knew  how 
to  run  on  ice,  but  as  we  made  a  turn  I  got  a 
wider  view  and  joyfully  cried  that  only  half 
of  the  tribe  was  in  pursuit. 

“‘Cheer  up!’  gasped  Tib.  ‘We  haven’t 
lost  any  of  ’em.  Ah,  I  thought  sol’  .\nd  he 
gave  a  mighty  lunge  against  my  heels  that 
caused  my  overcoat  to  grow  warm  with  the 
friction. 

“‘Waiting  for  us  at  the  liend!’  he  cried, 
holding  me  dead  ahead  and  picking  up 
e.xtra  speed  with  every  stroke.  ‘Steady!’  he 
yelled. 

“.\nd  snap!  snap!  bang!  we’d  gathered  in 
two  videttes  and  like  a  stamping  mill  had 
struck  the  close-pressed  pack  fair  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  We  bored  a  yawning  hole  through  them, 
but  we  lost  in  speed  a  bit,  and  to  my  horror 


I  saw  those  from  behind  draw  nearer,  just 
as  Tib,  clear  of  the  muss,  began  to  wabble 
and  coast. 

“‘The  foe!  the  foe!  they  come!  they — ’  I 
howled,  as  one  swart  devil  staggered  almost 
within  reach  of  my  motive  power. 

“Tib  straightened  to  renew  his  lost  youth, 
but  I  had  listed  heavily  to  port,  and  before 
he  could  right  me  on  an  even  keel  the  fore¬ 
most  rogue  jumped  fairly  upon  his  shoulders. 
If  Tib  hadn’t  been  supported  in  a  measure 
by  my  heels  he  would  have  gone  down  and 
out.  As  it  was  he  went  trembly  for  a  second, 
then  regained  his  underpinning,  while  the 
impetus  of  the  jolt  sent  us  gliding  swiftly 
ahead. 

“  But  the  slight  hesitation  allowed  the  other 
sprites  to  close  in  on  both  sides,  and  while  they 
could  not  strike  Tib,  for  fear  of  hitting  their 
chief  on  his  shoulders,  they  had  no  false  mod¬ 
esty  when  it  came  to  me.  Whang!  smash!  and 
every  kind  of  a  primeval  weapon  battered  my 
aching  sides.  ‘Look  out!’  gurgled  Tib,  and 
bending  suddenly  he  bucked  his  rider  ten 
feet  in  the  van,  and  by  the  ne.xt  second’s  soft 
crunch  and  slight  jar  I  knew  we’d  rammed 
him  out  of  commission  before  he  could  roll 
off  the  tracks.  .And  just  as  the  last  jolt  on 
my  head-piece  made  me  grow  dizzy  and  steer 
badly  I  was  conscious  of  some  one  popping 
corn  down  the  river,  and  as  Tib  gave  a  muf¬ 
fled  hurrah  and  gasped,  ‘MacGully’s  men 
to  the  rescue,’  I  slipped  my  moorings  on 
reason.  When  I  woke  up  I  was.  in  blankets 
at  the  Swamp  House,  and  Tib,  still  wearing 
all  his  armor  e.xcept  the  helmet,  was  pouring 
whisky  down  my  throat.  The  corn-popping 
was  MacGully’s  men  taking  pot  .shots  at  the 
bUxxlthirsty  heathens. 

“That’s  about  all.  The  fur-trading  post 
fell  through,  as  the  promoter  died  that  winter. 
But  we  brought  back  the  armor,  as  a  slight 
memento  of  the  time  we  met  the  Saracens  on 
skates  and  demonstrated  that  the  days  of 
chivalrv’  were  not  dead.” 


TKe  SKadow 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

ONE  soul  there  is  that  knows  me  as  I  am. 

Reads  each  pretense,  sees  through  each  futile  sham; 
Goads  me  with  scorning  lip,  with  laughter  dry. 

And  dogs  me  night  and  day:  my  better  It 
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Reporters  of  To-day 

Stories  of  Our  Foremost  Newspaper  Men  and 
••Beats”  They  Have  Scored 

By  HARTLEY  DAVIS 
1.  TK«  New  York  Reporter* 

A  CLASS  of  energetic,  highly  trained  men,  chased  by  the  hands  of  the  clock;  the  fact 

for  the  most  part  obscure,  whose  work  is  that  he  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  exaggerators  or 

not  recognized  as  a  profession,  furnish  prac-  deliberate  deceivers;  the  succession  of  copy- 
tically  all  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  readers,  compositors,  proof-readers,  through 
the  worid.  Every  timely  thing  that  appears  whose  hands  his  copy  must  pass,  the  mar- 
in  a  newspaper  is  written  by  a  reporter  or  is  vel  is  that  so  few  mistakes  are  made.  Apwirt 

based  upon  facts  collected  by  one.  This  is  as  from  accidental  errors,  there  is  no  question 

true  of  a  war  in  the  East  as  of  a  pink  tea  in  but  newspapers  sometimes  print  outrageously 
the  home  towm.  The  reporter  receives  the  false  articles;  the  ranks  of  reporters  are  no 

first  direct  and  comprehensive  impression  of  freer  from  shysters,  quacks,  and  dishonest 

those  events  and  happenings  that  rank  as  men  than  are  those  of  lawyers,  physicians, 

news.  He  is  the  first  accurately  to  estimate  and  ministers. 

their  value.  The  millions  of  readers  see  with  Outside  of  a  newspaper  office,  a  reporter 
his  eyes,  hear  with  his  ears.  It  is  the  critically  has  no  professional  standing,  and  he  cares 
important  function  of  this  unkno>\’n  man  to  not  a  hang  for  it,  nor  for  honors  apart  from 
make  the  public  record  of  things  as  they  are;  those  won  in  his  own  narrow  worid.  He  rests 
and  if  his  record  sometimes  falls  short  of  upon  his  individual  achievements,  not  having 
absolute  accuracy,  it  should  be  remembered  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  a  traditionally 
that  exaggeration  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  “learned  profession,”  as  has  a  lawyer  or  a 
of  human  weaknesses.  doctor.  When  there  is  need  for  it  the  col- 

Considerthefacts:  A  newspaper  is  a  vendor  lector  of  news  labors  with  greater  energy, 
of  truth.  In  the  last  analysis  its  success  de-  more  unselfish  devotion,  deeper  loyalty,  and 
pends  upon  the  amount  or  the  percentage  of  with  keener  delight  in  his  work  for  the  work’s 
truth,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  offers  to  its  own  sake  than  I  have  ever  encountered  in  any 
readers,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  upon  the  other  walk  of  life.  He  is  alternately  the  hard¬ 
attractiveness  with  which  the  commodity  is  est  worker  and  the  most  desperate  grumbler 
presented.  Probably  no  two  editors  agree  as  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  significant 
to  how  much  truth  is  good  for  the  public,  a  that  he  complains  only  when  there  are  no 
controversy  not  confined  to  daily  journalism,  great  events  to  rob  him  of  sleep  and  food, 
for  it  is  just  as  much  a  moot  point  in  law,  In  dull  times,  when  he  must  do  routine 
literature,  medicine,  diplomacy,  politics,  busi-  work  like  a  dull,  punctual  clerk,  he  overflows 
ness.  And  let  us  humbly  remember  that  the  with  peevish  protest  and  fretful  wailing.  He 
debate  as  to  what  truth  is  has  been  going  on  damns  newspaper  work  with  fluency  and  pre- 
since  the  apple  episode  in  the  Garden  of  cision  as  the  most  abandoned,  God-forsaken 
E>len.  calling  that  ever  ground  out  the  life  of  a 

Primarily,  therefore,  it  is  the  business  (rf  the  miserable  victim.  He  will  prove  that  he  is 
newspaper  reporter  to  collect  truth  and  to  the  most  wretched,  underptaid,  abused  idiot 
present  it  in  that  form  which  will  make  it  most  ever  sacrificed  to  a  monstrous  machine  that 
generally  understood  and  most  conrindng.  squeezes  out  the  juices  of  his  being  in  a  few 
Considering  the  great  speed  at  which  he  is  short  years  and  then  casts  him  aside,  ex- 
compelled  to  work,  for  he  is  always  being  hausted,  penniless,  hopriess.  Such  a  picture  is 
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not  lacking  in  truth,  for  your  crack  newspaper 
man  is  like  to  be  a  careless,  thriftless  soul,  with 
small  thought  of  the  future'.  As  a  rule  he  has 
no  conception  of  ordinary  system  nor  of 
business  caution.  He  comes  to  be  a  pursuer 
of  mental  sensations.  The  e.xcitement  and 
variety  of  his  work,  and  none,  other  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it,  make  usual  forms  of  recreation 
insipid. 

When,  to  use  the  vernacular,  “a  big  story 
breaks  loose,”  and  the  reporter  who  “covers” 
it  faces  a  crisis  where  he  considers  himself 
fortunate  to  get  two  hours’  sleep  on  a  bench 
and  enough  leathery  sandwiches  to  combat 
hunger,  he  will  work  with  an  enthusiasm,  with 
a  determined,  deadly  earnestness  that  no 
amount  of  hardship  can  check.  He  will  take 
any  risk,  even  to  jeoparding  his  life,  in  order  to 
get  news  of  second-rate  importance  into  the 
office — unless  he  has  to  consider  the  next  day’s 
developments.  In  that  case  he  will  cannily 
safeguard  himself  that  he  may  be  fit  to  meet 
them.  He  has  no  thought  of  reward  save  his 
own  satisfaction,  which  is  vastly  increased  if 
he  can  “beat”  his  dearest  friend  on  a  rival 
newspiapier. 

It  is  curious  that  these  men,  whose  life  is 
made  up  of  extraordinary  experiences,  whose 
training  is  a  succession  of  picturesque  and 
intensely  interesting  hazards,  should  be, 
|)erst)nally,  so  barren  in  anecdote.  One  reason 
is  that  they  forget;  few  experiences  interest 
them  after  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed. 
That  is  the  sp)irit  of  the  newspxiper.  Another 
rea.son  is  that  those  episodes  that  most  interest 
them  are  not  likely  to  interest  the  average  man 
because  he  usually  cannot  understand  their 
bearing. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  j)lenty  of  tales  on 
record  whose  dramatic  character  is  conceded 
by  craftsmen  and  p>ublic  alike.  And  among 
these  is  the  story  of  the  Johnstown  flood, 
probably  the  most  terrible  experience  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of  news- 
pKiper  reporters.  In  some  mysterious  way 
the  Philadelphia  papers  received  the  first 
bulletin  some  two  hours  earlier  than  those  in 
New  York,  and  they  had  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  two  hours  in  time  betw’een  the 
two  cities.  But  this  was  lost  in  demonstrating 
that  there  was  no  way  of  reaching  the  scene 
of  the  flood  by  rail.  The  New  Yorkers  also 
lost  valuable  time  in  proving  this.  Both 
pwrties  ordered  relaj's  of  carriages,  one  tele¬ 
graphing  from  West  Virginia  and  the  other 
from  Harrisburg.  The  story  that  the  New 
Yorkers  heard  the  Philadelphians’  order  for 


carriages  piassing  over  the  wire  and  ap>- 
propriated  the  vehicles  doesn’t  happ)en  to  be 
true,  although  it  might  have  been.  But  it  is 
true  that  both  pmrties  reached  Chambersburg 
on  the  same  train,  and  that  the  New  Yorkers 
defeated  their  rivals  in  a  foot-race  to  the 
carriages,  thereby  being  able  to  select  the 
lighter  vehicle  and  the  better  horses.  And  this 
very  slight  early  advantage  enabled  them  to 
get  into  Johnstown  nine  hours  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  in  such  crises  an  hour  is  as  a  year. 

There  were  mighty  able  men  in  those 
parties.  From  Philadelphia  the  Ledger  sent 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  while  the  Press  sent 
Harry  Brown,  now  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
Herald's  Washington  bureau.  From  New 
York  the  Herald  sent  Charles  E.  Russell, 
author  of  “The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World  ” 
and  “Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine;  R.  H.  LjTnan,  now 
one  of  the  strong  executives  on  the  World, 
and  W.  O.  Inglis,  now  one  of  the  brilliant 
writing  men  on  the  World.  The  Sun  sent 
Daniel  C.  Kellogg,  its  present  financial  editor, 
while  Ir\  in  Wardman,  now  publisher  of  the 
Prc55,  represented  the  Tribune.  R.  A.  Far- 
relly,  who  has  since  lacome  one  of  W.  R. 
Hearst’s  managing  editors,  was  in  charge  of 
the  World  men.  Of  course  each  metropolitan 
newspaper  despatched  other  members  of  its 
staff,  but  those  named  were  the  vanguard. 

The  New  Yorkers  crowded  into  a  light 
side-bar  vehicle  so  small  that  one  man  had  to 
stand  on  the  step  all  the  way.  At  Harrison- 
ville  they  managed  to  ford  the  river — the 
bridge  had  gone  out — while  the  Philadel¬ 
phians,  coming  later  and  in  a  heavier  carriage, 
had  to  go  eight  miles  out  of  their  way  for  a 
bridge.  The  New  Yorkers  made  124  miles 
in  exactly  twenty-four  hours.  They  crossed 
two  ranges,  the  Blue  Hills  and  the  Alleghanies. 
They  walked  up  the  mountains  to  save  the 
horses  and  frequently  walked  down  because 
the  wagon  was  disabled.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  well-meaning  folk  to  prevent  they  crossed 
two  condemned  bridges  that  were  hanging  on 
tnds,  the  piers  having  been  washed  away. 
They  routed  a  farmer  from  his  bed  at  mid¬ 
night  by  pretending  to  be  highwavTnen  and 
frightened  him  into  guiding  them  through  a 
gorge  of  the  Juniata,  and  to  this  day  each 
man  marvels  that  he  escapjed  death  in  the 
blackness  of  that  night,  jumping  and  scram¬ 
bling  from  rock  to  rock,  with  the  rain  falling 
in  torrents,  and  the  swollen  river  rushing 
alx)ut  him. 

Half-dead  from  expxisure,  from  ph)rsical 
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exertion,  from  the  lack  of  food,  these  men 
staggered  upon  the  horror  of  what  was 
Johnstown.  Yet  their  first  and  greatest  fear 
was  that  it  would  be  imjx)ssible  to  secure  a 
telegraph  wire  and  an  operator  to  send  their 
news.  But  the  operator  was  there — men 
from  Pittsburg  had  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
scene — and  without  a  moment’s  rest  the  re¬ 
porters  plunged  into  work,  collecting  facts 
and  writing  them  down.  They  lalx)red  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  fixKl  except  a  few 
dri^  sandwiches,  without  water  fit  to  drink, 
and  amid  surroundings  as  frightful  as  ever 
made  sick  the  soul  of  man. 

One  is  willing  to  grant  that  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  men  in  other  occujxitions  capable 
of  doing  as  much.  In  newspaper  work  the 
exceptional  men  are  those  who  could  not  or 
would  not  have  done  it. 

In  getting  the  news  of  the  great  strikes,  like 
that  at  Homestead,  the  Brooklyn  street-car 
strike,  the  great  railroad  strike  in  Chicago, 
the  coal-mine  strikes  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
same  devotion  ancl  self-sacrifice  were  shown. 

There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  cover  as  a  strike. 

One  never  knows  where  the  news  will  break 
loose,  and  the  only  de|)endable  thing  is  the 
certainty  that  both 
sides  will  lie  with 
an  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  to  make 
one  regard  Ananias 
and  Sliinchhausen 
with  toleration. 

Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  ex- 
jjerience  of  the  liest 
newspaper  rejx)rters 
than  to  have  busi¬ 
ness  men  marvel 
over  the  devotion  to 
their  calling.  There 
is  scarcely  a  re¬ 
porter  who  has  not 
had  some  one  say 
to  him  :  “  If  my 
employees  dis- 
])layed  one-half  the 
intelligence,  insight, 
loyalty,  and  energ}’ 

that  reporters  give  Pkotogrupk  ky  Pxru  Xtw 

their  newspapers  I  edwaru  c.  rigcs, 

should  be  ten  times 

richer  than  I  am.”  The  business  man  doesn’t 
know  that  few  reporters  possess  application, 
that  it  is  the  constant  change  and  novelty  of 
the  calling  that  spurs  them  on.  Not  one  in 


fifty  could  buckle  dowm  to  the  steady,  ex¬ 
hausting  grind  of  a  formal  business.  An 
abstract  success  doesn’t  ap|>eal  |)articularly. 
They  demand  quick  action,  immediate  results. 

A  reporter  is  always  astride  of  difficulties; 
it  is  a  part  of  his  business  to  be  equal  to  any 
emergency,  in  big  things  and  in  little  things, 
and  the  little  things  cling  to  one’s  memory. 
Years  ago  I  was  assigned  to  an  “obituarj’,” 
which  means  getting  a  biographical  sketch  of 
a  man  who  has  just  died.  I  reached  the  house 
about  midnight,  and  aroused  the  deceased’s 
brother,  whothru.st  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  said  unkind  things.  I  was  alx)ut  de|)art- 
ing  when  along  came  De  Francias  Folsom, 
then  on  the  Times.  1  told  him  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  get  information  in  that  hou.se. 
But  of  course  he  insisted  u|X)n  making  the 
effort.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
brother  thrust  a  tousled  head  from  the  win¬ 
dow  to  burst  forth  in  fury - 

“  One  moment,”  interrupted  Folsom  sharp¬ 
ly;  “then  there  is  justification  for  the  report 
that  your  brother  committed  suicide?” 

“Great  Heavens,  no!  ”  came  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  I  will  be  down  at  once.” 

“You  see,”  said  Folsom  to  me  sweetly, 
“there  is  usually 
some  way  of  per¬ 
suading  a  reluctant 
man  to  tell  you 
things.” 

Not  long  since  a 
Herald  rejxjrter,  as¬ 
signed  to  make  sure 
whether  or  not  a 
divorce  had  been 
granted  the  wife  of 
a  rich  man  who 
had  made  counter 
charges  against  her 
in  which  a  clerg}’- 
man  was  impli¬ 
cated,  exhausted 
every  straightfor¬ 
ward  means.  The 
proceedings  had 
Ijeen  secret  and  the 
court  had  ordered 
the  papers  sealed, 
ivw  i-trt.  It  was  impossible 

c.  RIGGS,  to  learn,  in  the  ordi- 

'  nar>’  way  whether 

the  decree  had  been  signed  or  not.  The 
repx)rter  made  a  demand  upon  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  .see  the  judge’s  decision  in  the 
case,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  nunored  that 
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the  name  of  the  reporter’s  wife  appeared  as  more  than  the  usual  sense,  and  many  know 
corespondent.  The  newspaper  man  did  not  some  things  thoroughly, 
disclose  his  identity  as  a  reporter  and  the  Naturally,  many  newspaper  men  know 
name  was  an  assumed  one.  The  clerk  w’ould  politics.  I  suppose  that  Edw'ard  G.  Riggs, 
not  allow  him  to  see  the  papers,  but  said  he  of  the  Sun,  knows  the  game  better  than  any 
would  carefully  examine  them.  This  he  did  other  man  in  this  country.  He  probably  has 
and  reported  that  the  name  was  not  men-  a  wider  acquaintance  among  public  men  and 
tioned  in  the  decree  granting  the  divorce,  more  friends  in  both  great  political  camps 
That  was  really  all  the  reporter  wanted  and  than  any  contemporary  of  whatever  calling, 
it  gave  his  newspaper  a  clear  beat  concern-  For  years  he  has  stroUed  in  and  out  of  the 
ing  an  affair  that  had  greatly  interested  the  White  House  as  freely  as  most  reporters  enter 
public.  Newspaper  men  would  not  discuss  the  office  of  their  managing  editor.  Po- 
the  ethics  of  the  matter  among  themselves,  litical  bosses  and  the  enemies  of  bosses  treat 
Each  man  pursues  his  own  method  of  get-  him  with  the  same  consideration  and  affec¬ 
ting  news,  and  these  differ  as  widely  as  those  tion.  He  has  been  a  profound  student  of  the 
of  lawyers  in  the  conduct  of  their  cases.  political  history  of  the  countrj’,  and  has  at- 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  newspaper  re-  tended  every  national  convention  and  all  the 
porting  has  reached  its  highest  development  important  state  conventions  since  1876.  And 
in  New  York,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  because  he  knows  men.  He  broke  into  journalism 
the  higher  salaries — double  those  paid  else-  from  an  Episcopalian  theological  seminary 
where — and  the  prestige  attract  the  best  men.  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  has  been  on  the 
Or  it  may  be  the  other  way  about.  Only  the  'Sun  for  a  score  of  years.  During  his  long 
Sun  has  been  successful  in  training  its  own  period  of  service  he  has  covered  but  two  de¬ 
men.  Big  staffs  tend  to  make  men  special-  partments,  politics  and  finance,  and  has  been 
ists,  and  specializing  is  likely  to  destroy  that  through  every  panic  in  Wall  Street  since 
invaluable  versatility  which  enables  a  good  1876.  I  once  asked  him  why  he  made  this 
reporter  to  handle  any  subject  capably,  selection. 

There  are  no  men  who  have  so  wide  a  range  “  I  chose  the  two  things  in  which  the  Amer- 
of  superficial  knowledge  as  the  best  news-  icanpeopleare  most  interested,”  was  his  reply, 
paper  men.  Among  the  forty  or  fifty  men  Asawriter  “Eddie”  Riggs  has  few  superiors 
who  are  best  known  on  New  York  news-  in  journalism.  He  is  trenchant,  clear,  and 
papers,  nearly  all  are  well  educated  in  much  forceful,  or  brilliant  and  humorous,  as  the 
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(Kcasion  appeals  to  him.  When  W.  J.  Stone 
and  a  group  of  Missouri  men  who  were  waging 
a  battle  for  the  “plain  people”  once  came  to 
New  York  on  a  |)olitical  mission,  Riggs  ac¬ 
tually  laughed  them  out  of  town  by  a  .series 
of  ludicrous  descriptions  of  their  luxurious 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

While  New  York  new.spaper  workers 
frankly  concede  the  journalistic  supremacy 
of  Riggs,  the  most  remarkable  thing  alxiut 
him  in  their  opinion  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  is 
the  most  highly  paid  re})orter  in  America  and 
he  knows  Wall  Street;  probably  it  is  because 
of  this  knowleflge  that  he  never  bought  a  share 
of  st»Kk  on  a  margin.  Years  ago  he  told  me 
that  when  he  entered  newspaper  work  he 
made  uj)  his  mind  to  retire  at  forty-five  with 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dolbrs.  I  reminded 
him  of  this  not  long  ago  and  asked  him  when 
he  purposed  giving  up  the  prodigious  amount 
of  work  he  takes  upon  himself. 

“  When  I  die,  I  suppose,”  he  answered  with 
a  laugh.  “  Why,  man  dear,  it  is  my  chief  fun 
in  life;  I  wouldn’t 
give  it  up  for  all 
the  money  in  Wall 
Street.” 

And  he  spoke  the 
absolute  truth. 

Nevertheless,  it  is 
acknowledged  that 
most  newspaper  re- 
|K)rters  lose  their 
keen  interest  in 
news-hunting  as 
they  approach 
forty,  and  that 
marks  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  decadence. 

Enthusia.sm  is  the 
salt  of  the  work. 

After  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  on  a 
metropolitan  daily 
it  takes  a  pretty  big 
event  to  send  the 
blood  more  swiftly 
through  one’s  veins.  The  glamour  has  worn 
off  and  creature  comforts  cry  for  considera¬ 
tion.  The  attrition  which  has  sharpened 
wits  to  microscopic  points  begins  to  wear  on 
nerves  and  body.  When  a  reporter  reaches 
this  stage  he  is  likely  to  seek  an  executive 
position  or  give  up  newspaper  work.  But 
the  inevitable  exceptions  are  not  uncommon. 


Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Herald  who  was  approaching  sixty 
and  he  set  a  pace  that  made  the  youngsters 
grumble. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  there  are  no 
great  rej)orters  nowadays  like  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Sun  men — men  who  were 
recognized  as  clever  reporters,  by  the  way, 
liefore  they  joined  the  Sun  staff.  Julian 
Ralph,  E.  b.  Chamberlain,  W.  J.  Chamber- 
lain,  familiarly  known  as  “  jersey,  ”  are  dead; 
John  R.  S|)ears,  whose  skill  and  finesse  in 
gathering  the  ends  of  a  difficult  story  have 
never  lieen  equaled,  now  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  historical  work;  William  McMurtrie 
S|)eer,  one  of  the  ablest  of  political  reporters 
in  the  old  days,  now  devotes  himself  to  the 
bw.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  no 
successors.  The  truth  is  that  conditions  are 
entirely  different,  and  of  the  group  named, 
“Jersey”  Chamlierbin,  who  died  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Bo.xer  outbreak  in  China,  is 
the  only  one  who  was  distinguished  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  r^ime.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  of  them 
could  write  a 
stronger,  more 
brilliant,  more 
finished  story  than 
Lindsay  Denison, 
who  was  in  Yale 
when  they  were  in 
the  height  of  their 
fame,  or  than  Will 
Invin,  who  was  at 
Stanford. 

No  better  re- 
|K)rter  ever  lived 
than  Philip  Esdaile 
Cohen,  now  on  the 
World,  whom  no 
one  will  recognize 
unless  he  is  called 
“Doc”  Cohen,  a 
brilliant,  big  man, 
capable  of  filling 
any  position  on  the 
biggest  newspaper, 
a  generous,  kindly 
man,  with  a  caustic  wit  and  a  marvelous 
insight  into  human  nature,  a  man  who  can 
write  like  one  inspired.  He  is  a  regubrly 
graduated  physician,  and  to  this  day  the 
theory  of  medicine  is  one  of  his  chief  in¬ 
terests,  but  he  would  rather  be  what  he  is — 
the  best  newspai>er  rejxjrter  in  America — 
than  have  medical  distinction.  He  is  one 
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of  those  rare  and  fortunate  beings  whose  storm.  He  perfected  a  plot  to  kidnap  the  little 
enthusiasm  is  not  lessened  but  only  becomes  girl  with  the  aid  of  whisky  smugglers  from 
more  discriminating  with  years.  And  he  is  across  the  United  States  border,  and  then  he 
one  of  the  most  beloved  men  I  ever  knew.  found  out  that  the  little  girl  was  the  daughter 
Isaac  D.  White,  of  the  World,  has  done  of  Chief  Dog  Child’s  wife,  so  of  course  all  the 
more  big  things  than  any  reporter  in  New  privation  and  scheming  were  for  nothing. 
York.  He  routed  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  These  exploits  belong  to  a  former  time,  the 
pirates,  who  had  shanghaied  victims  for  years,  time  that  marked  the  change  from  passiveness 
compelling  them  to  endure  a  slavery  worse  to  activity  on  the  part  of  newspapers, 

than  death.  White  personally  secured  evi-  White  also  has  to  his  credit  what  I  believe 
dence  against  them,  swore  out  warrants,  to  be  the  biggest  news  beat  scored  in  New 

chartered  a  tug,  and  arrested  eight  of  the  ten  York  in  twenty  years,  the  identification  of  the 

accused  captains  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  and  bomb-thrower  who  tried  to  kill  Russell  Sage, 

sent  them  to  prison  after  the  authorities  had  Inspector  Byrnes  had  upward  of  two  hundred 

admitted  they  were  powerless.  And  for  highly  trained  detectives  and  practically  the 

fifteen  years  the  abuses  ceased.  White  went  whole  police  force  of  New  York  working  on 

to  Progreso,  the  port  of  entjy  of  Yucatan,  the  case;  he  gravely  announced  that  the 

and  rescued  twenty-two  half -dead  shanghaied  bomb-thrower  was  one  of  a  band  of  dangerous 

survivors,  who  had  given  up  all  hope  of  anarchists  organized  to  rid  the  country  of 
rescue.  And  this  after  White  himself  had  millionaires.  The  excitement  over  the  crime 
been  arrested  by  the  Progreso  authorities,  who  was  tremendous,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the 
connived  at  the  practise  of  kidnapping  men  in .  Morgue  to  see  the  head  of  the  man  whose  at- 
New  York  when  they  could  not  be  enticed  by  tempt  at  murder  had  ended  in  his  own  de- 
false  promises.  struction.  By  means  of  a'  trousers’  button 

White  it  was  who  traveled  far  into  the  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth.  White  established 
Northwest  Territory,  bent  on  rescuing  a  sup-  the  fact  that  the  bomb-thrower  was  a  note- 
posed  child  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  broker  named  Norcross  who  lived  with  his 
army  alleged  to  be  a  prisoner  of  a  Blackfoot  parents  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  whose  mind 
Indian,  Chief  Dog  Child.  He  was  three  days  had  become  deranged  through  business  re¬ 
in  the  oj>en  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  verses.  White  caused  the  detective  force 
with  a  half-breed  guide,  and  one  night  they  almost  as  much  chagrin  when  he  discovered 
wandered  about,  lost  in  a  blinding  snow-  the  identity  of  a  negro  woman  whose  husband 
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had  murdered  her  and  placed  her  dismem¬ 
bered  body  in  a  sack;  he  even  secured  a  con¬ 
fession  from  the  murderer. 

White  isn’t  particularly  proud  of  the  big 
things  which  have  brought  him  fame.  He  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  “gum-shoe”  methods, 
and  he  much  prefers  to  be  recognized  as  a 
hrst-class,  all-around  reporter,  as  valuable 
in  covering  routine  news  as  in  meeting  emer¬ 
gencies. 

For  ability  to  unearth  exclusive  stories 
week  after  week,  Gus  C.  Roeder,  also  one  of 
the  fVorid's  old  guard,  seems  to  stand  alone. 
Like  White,  he  can  work  for  months  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  absence  of 
visible  results.  When  it  comes  to  a  steady 
grind  of  high  intelligence  and  at  times 
brilliant  work,  I  know  of  no  man  who  excels 
David  Ferguson.  He  once  succeeded  in 
interviewing  a  celebrated  New  York  prelate, 
a  feat  no  other  man  on  his  newspaper  has 
accomplished.  This  churchman,  a  truly  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  great  man,  is  not  lacking 
in  vatjity.  Ferguson  went  to  the  church¬ 
man’s  house,  and  giving  his  deep  voice,  that 
suggests  a  mega¬ 
phone,  full  swing, 
he  demanded:  “Is 
His  Gr-a-a-c-e  with¬ 
in?”  The  servant 
replied  that  the 
dignitary  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  one.  Fix¬ 
ing  the  minion  with 
a  disapproving  eye, 

Ferguson’s  voice 
again  boomed  the 
inquiry :  “  Is  His 
Gr-a-a-ce  within?” 

The  servant  weakly 
repeated  instruc¬ 
tions. 

“I  desire  the 
privilege  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  His  Grace,” 
insisted  Ferguson. 

A  pleasant,  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  from  the 
second  floor  wafted 
to  the  door:  “Is 
there  some  one  who 
wishes  to  see  me?”  And  Ferguson  secured 
his  important  interview. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  a 
reporter  who  was  responsible  for  the  most 
successful  newspaper  hoaxes  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion  should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 


trustworthy  news  writers  in  New  York.  A 
reporter  who  deliberately  misrepresents  facts 
or  concocts  things  which  he  intends  to  have 
accepted  as  facts  is  of  no  value  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  no  matter  how  brilliant  he  may  be,  and 
he  never  lasts  long.  But  it  is  permissible 
to  manufacture  a  whole  story  out  of  one’s 
imagination,  so  long  as  the  “  fake  ”  is  harmless. 
The  distinction  cannot  le  made  very  clear  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  newspaper  work,  but  it  is 
clearly  understood  in  editorial  rooms.  There 
are  few  reporters  who  equal  Monte  Cutler, 
who  has  an  uneasy  way  of  moving  from  one 
newspaper  to  another  out  of  sheer  restlessness, 
in  skill  and  thoroughness  in  collecting  facts 
and  writing  them,  and  yet  Cutler  is  the  de¬ 
liberate  creator  of  “  Cattle  Kate,”  who  has  im¬ 
mense  notoriety  all  over  the  West  as  a  woman 
horse  thief. 

I  have  met  at  least  a  dozen  men  who  insisted 
that  they  knew  Cattle  Kate  pjersonally.  Yet 
she  never  existed  save  in  Cutler’s  imagination 
and  in  newspapiers.  Years  ago  Cutler  was  in 
love  with  the  charming  woman  who  is  now  his 
wife,  and  whose  Christian  name  is  Kate.  Her 
family  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  match 
and  sent  her  to  Den¬ 
ver.  Cutler  prompt¬ 
ly  accepted  a  place 
on  a  newspap)er  in 
Cheyenne,  because 
it  was  much  nearer 
Denver  than  New 
York.  It  was  pretty 
lonely  for  him  there, 
l>ecause  he  could  go 
to  Denver  only  once 
a  week,  and  he  was 
out  of  touch  with 
New  York  alto¬ 
gether.  One  even¬ 
ing  he  was  writing 
“Kate  Cutler,”  be¬ 
cause  he  thought 
it  seemed  a  much 
more  attractive 
name  than  her  own, 
and  out  of  that 
came  the  name  of 
Cattle  Kate  and  a 
marvelous  story  of  her  exploits,  which  Cutler 
sent  to  the  New  York  tVor/d.  The  oflSce  knew 
it  was  romance  and  mighty  good  romance,  and 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  came  back.  After 
that.  Cutler  put  in  all  his  spare  time  devising 
yams  about  Cattle  Kate,  and  they  were 
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marvels.  Within  six  months  other  romancers 
l>egan  helping  him  out,  and  Cattle  Kates 
sprang  up  all  over  the  Western  country’.  They 
still  exist.  Every  little  while  one  reads  of 
her  death. 

Cutler  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  wonderful 
.stories  that  used  to  come  out  of  Niagara 
Falls,  when  he  was  employed  on  a  Buffalo 
newspaper.  The  most  remarkable  revolved 
about  Larry  Donovan,  who  was  .so  convinced 
that  he  had  accomplished  the  feats  ascribetl 
to  him  that  he  really  did  attem|)t  to  jump  off 
a  bridge,  and  it  cost  him  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  jiersistent,  ingenious,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  audacious  newspaper  rejx)rters, 
and  one  of  the  ablest,  is  Henry  Clay  Terry, 
of  the  American.  No  one  will  take  greater 
chances  to  secure  news,  and  yet  I  know  of 
one  in.stance  when  he  tossed  aside  a  fine  beat. 
Terry  looks  like  a  clergyman — he  is  known 
as  “Deacon”  Terry — and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  on  a  murder  case,  he  managed 
to  reach  a  sus|)ect  who  had  been  arrested  but ' 
was  about  to  be  released  for  lack  of  evidence. 
The  prisoner  mistook  Terry  for  a  priest  and 
made  a  full  confession.  It  would  have  made 
a  great  story,  but  it  was  never  published. 
The  reporter  held  the  confidence  as  sacred. 

If  the  stories  of  the  American  newspaper 
reporters  in  Cuba  before  and  during  the  war 
were  printed,  they  would  make  a  tremendous¬ 
ly  absorbing  volume.  Charles  Michelson,of 


the  American,  a  vivid  and  powerful  writer, 
one  of  the  brilliant  men  whom  \V.  R.  Hearst 
brought  from  California,  was  perhaps  the 
first  New  York  newspaper  man  to  be  thrown 
into  Morro  Castle.  Then  there  is  Karl 
Decker,  the  daredevil  who  rescued  Miss  Cis¬ 
neros,  and  did  other  extraordinary  things, 
also  on  the  American;  and  Langdon  Smith, 
now  on  the  World,  who  found  ample  op|K)r- 
tunity  for  his  breezy,  picturesque,  audacious 
style  of  writing.  Smith,  known  as  “  Denver” 
Smith  to  di.stinguish  him,  was  celebrated  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator  before  he  tcx)k  up  newspajx.‘r 
work.  To  this  day  when  it  happens  that  he 
sits  at  a  key  to  telegraph  one  of  his  own  stories, 
as  not  infrequently  hapj)ens  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  old-timers  will  recognize  his  sending. 
On  one  occasion  he  wrote  a  story  on  the  key, 
the  story  of  a  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
The  wire  letl  from  the  convention  hall  to  the 
Journal  composing-room  in  New  York,  and 
his  graphic  descriptions  were  on  sale  on  the 
streets  fifteen  minutes  after  the  events  toC)k 
])lace. 

Walter  Scott  Meriwether  was  in  charge  of 
the  Neu’  York  Herald's  Havana  bureau  when 
the  Maine  was  blown  up.  He  riiade  no 
attempt  to  get  a  despatch  past  the  Spanish 
cen.sor,  but  cabled  to  Key  West  to  have  a 
wire  held  open,  chartered  a  boat,  and  wrote 
the  stort’  on  board  on  the  way  to  the  Florida 
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coast,  thus  giving  his  newspaper  the  first  con¬ 
nected  story  of  the  disaster.  Several  days 
later  Meriwether  learned  that  the  board  of 
inquiry  had  evidence  which  it  regarded  as 
proof  that  the  Maine  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  mine,  and  that  the  report  was  being  delayed 
by  private  instructions  from  Washington  to 
enable  the  army  and  navy  to  make  ready. 
This  was  tremendous  news,  and  only  a  train^ 
newspaper  man  can  understand  the  burning 
anxiety  of  Meriwether  to  get  it  to  his  office. 
The  despatch  boat  was  disabled  and  he  could 
not  get  another  that  day.  His  only  hope  was 
to  deceive  the  censor.  He  handed  in  this 
desjxitch: 

“  In  important  cable  which  will  lie  filed  at  Key 
West  to-morrow,  please  note  that  Maine  story  is 
mine." 

The  censor  was  no  less  keen  than  the  alert 
minds  in  the  home  office  who  would  have  at 
once  comprehended  the  message.  An  hour 
later  another  censor  came  on  duty,  and 
Meriwether  had  evolved  another  cable.  It 
was  general  and  innocuous,  apjMirently.  In 
the  middle  of  it  he  referred  casually  to  the 
fact  that  naval  officers  in  Havana  were  dis¬ 
cussing  Kii)ling’s  jKiem,  “The  Destroyer,” 
lately  published.  The  officers  especially 
praised  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  final 
stanza. 

“This  seems  to  l)e  innocent  enough,”  ob¬ 
served  the  censor,  and  Meriwether’s  hoj)es 
Hew  high.  Hours  later  the  censor  hunted  up 
the  correspondent  and  pointed  to  the  stanza 
to  which  Meriwether  had  referred.  It  read: 

“  The  doom  that  in  the  darkness  spread 
The  mine  that  lifts  the  main; 

The  white-hot  wake,  the  ’wildering  speed— 
The  choosers  of  the  Slain.” 

“And  I  almost  let  that  go  through,”  said 
the  censor  “  It  was  only  an  afterthought  that 
made  me  hxtk  it  up.  It  is  clever,  clever.” 

It  wasn’t  clever  enough  because  it  didn’t 
succeed,  and  newspapers  care  only  for  results. 
But  in  the  meantime  Meriwether  had  hustled 
until  he  secured  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Key 
West,  and  he  scored  his  big  beat  after  all. 


When  the  Spanish  officers  and  men  cap)- 
tured  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  were  sent  to 
the  United  States,  Meriwether  managed  to  be 
on  board  the  ship  with  them.  This  resulted 
in  an  official  investigation  in  which  the  re¬ 
porter  was  exonerated  because  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  simply  made  use  of  opportunity 
amid  much  confusion.  The  fact  that  he  had 
served  in  the  navy  for  nine  years  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Meriwether  secured 
from  Admiral  Cervera  and  others  the  first 
Spanish  version  of  the  fight  and  the  reason  for 
the  hopeless  sortie,  one  of  the  great  stories 
and  best  beats  of  the  war. 

Such  as  these  are  the  reporters  of  New  York. 
Some  of  the  best  are  not  included;  I  scarce 
have  mentioned  those  on  afternoon  news¬ 
papers,  those  marvelously  energetic  workers 
whose  business  it  is  to  accomplish  the  seeming 
impossible  every  day  of  their  lives.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  make  it 
clear  how  the  many  men  who  have  won  dis¬ 
tinction  by  newspaper  reporting  in  New  York 
gained  the  place  they  occupy.  It  would 
require  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  the  work.  Then,  each 
has  a  pronounced  individuality  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  few  words.  There  are,  too,  im¬ 
portant  and  subtle  distinctions  only  com¬ 
prehensible  by  those  who  have  long  been 
in  journalism.  Men  in  the  very  first  rank 
would  tell  an  inquirer  they  had  never  done 
an>thing  in  particular,  and  their  editors  would 
give  them  high  praise  without  being  able  to  go 
into  details.  ^  what  I  have  tried  to  give  is 
an  idea  of  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  craft. 
The  result  is  lame  enough,  I  know.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  have  lived  so  close  to  them  that 
I  have  lost  my  sense  of  proportion.  Above 
all,  I  should  regret  having  failed  to  make 
plain  their  splendid  generosity,  their  broad 
charity.  They  know  things,  these  recorders 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  the  human 
things  that  are  worth  while  and  that  are  not  to 
be  learned  from  books.  I  know  of  no  finer 
men,  nor  truer,  than  those  writh  whom  I  have 
worked,  and  I  can  make  no  greater  lx>ast 
than  to  say  “these  be  mine  own  people.” 


In  the  February  issue  Mr.  Davis  will  treat  of  American  Reporters  outside  of  New  York. 


Frenzied  Finance 

The  story  of  AMALGAMATED 


By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  of  Boston 


PART  III 

EDITOR'S  Note. — Boston  Gas  is  the  subject  of  this,  the  last  instalment  of 
“  Frenzied  Finance.”  The  later  vicissitudes  of  the  unfortunate  corporation  are  set 
forth;  Addicks  reappears  and  is  discovered  for  a  brief  period  in  Rogers’s  arms. 
A  new  class  of  financiers — the  “Goodie  Goods” — takes  the  stage,  and  there  is 
an  inspiring  tableau  representing  a  stock  raid  for  conscience'  sake.  Lawyers, 
judges,  receivers,  and  other  functionaries  participate  in  a  Donnybrook  fight  for 
the'  relics  and  remnants  of  Bay  State  Gas;  a  vital  passage  describes  the  final 
falling  out  between  the  author  and  the  Master  of  “Standard  Oil,”  and  in  bril¬ 
liant  fashion  there  is  described  the  tremendous  court  duel  which  signalized  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  In  conclusion  there  is  a  brief  review  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

BACK  TO  BAY  STATE  GAS 

Years  ago  I  was  impressed  by  the  story 
of  an  African  explorer  who,  having 
traversed  a  thousand  miles  of  pathless  for¬ 
est,  forded  great  rivers,  and  crossed  two 
ranges  of  precipitous  mountains,  was,  in  the 
last  lap  of  his  heart-grinding  journey,  en¬ 
gulfed  in  a  quicksand.  Untouched  he  had 
passed  among  ferocious  beasts  and  cruel 
savages;  the  fierce  waters  had  spiared  him, 
and  with  sure  steps  he  had  climbed  through 
dirk  ravines,  up  awful  summits;  yet,  at  the 
end,  after  eluding  death  in  all  its  sterner, 
forms,  he  perished  ignobly  in  a  swamp.  It 
came  over  me  as  I  speculated  on  this  man’s 
inglorious  fate,  that  in  softne^  inheres  as 
great  destructiveness  as  in  force.  In  the 
yielding  suction  of  the  morass  was  death  as 
sure  as  in  the  lion’s  mouth  or  in  the  tiger’s 
claws.  The  malignant  shark  of  tropic  waters 
is  not  more  terrible  than  the  monster  jellyfish 
which  smothers  its  prey  in  its  own  viscid 
pulp. 

Among  men,  it  is  as  in  the  wilds.  Silent 


craft  is  as  dangerous  as  brute  strength. 
More  to  be  dreaded  in  the  world  of  finance 
than  the  daring  plunger  is  the  “  unco  quid  ” 
banker,  whose  gold  bricks  are  served  out  to 
unwary  investors  from  under  a  cloak  of 
sanctity.  In  the  course  of  this  incidentfui 
story  my  readers  have  been  shown  many 
strange  men  in  dark  places.  With  the 
pirates  of  finance  and  their  ways  there  has 
been  opportunity  to  establish  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  another 
and  more  subtle  contingent,  the  disguised 
buccaneers,  a  group  of  whom  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  come  into  my  chronicle.  I  refer  to 
the  “.smug  men  of  frenzied  finance,”  those 
“  O  -  Lord,-we  -  are  -  all  -  that  -we  -  should  -  be,- 
thanks-to-Thy-having-created-things-for-our 
special- benefit  ”  creatures  of  the  dollar  world. 

When  these  white-wax-plated  warriors  of 
the  golden  highway  are  marshaled  for  the 
easel,  the  inkfK>t  must  be  discarded  and  the 
quill  reversed  lest  their  immaculately  glazed 
hides  should  be  stained  or  punctured.  So 
with  the  feather  end  of  my  weapon,  I  shall 
run  over  their  enameled-for-inspection  sur¬ 
face  and  lay-in  their  outlines  in  a  solution  of 
smudge  juice  and  pansy  extract. 
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Ages  seem  to  have  elapsed  since  I  left 
Addicks  and  his  band  toasting  their  feet  in 
front  of  the  refrigerator  that  Rogers  had  so 
adroitly  substituted  for  the  red-hot  cooking- 
stove  labeled  “Bay  State  (ias  of  Delaware” 
and  guarding  it  mth  as  much  ^^gilance  as 
though  it  had  not  been  relieved  of  all  tangible 
tokens  of  value. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  comprehend  the 
inextricable  confusion  into  which  the  con¬ 
flicting  conspiracies  of  these  arch-schemers 
had  plunged  Boston  gas  affairs,  I  shall  have 
to  a.sk  their  patience  while  I  make  a  verbal 
diagram  of  actual  conditions. 

.\ddicks,  at  this  time,  was  still  in  absolute 
control  of  the  Bay  State  Company,  his  hench¬ 
man,  J.  Frank  Allee,  acting  as  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  old  band  of  political  heelers  and  body 
slaves  coastituting  the  board  of  directors. 
The  sole  change  was  that  Allee,  the  country 
jeweler,  by  grace  of  .\ddicks  and  his  trick 
ballot-bo.xes,  now  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
directors  knew  no  will  but  that  of  their 
master  and  at  his  nod  and  beck  went  through 
the  motions  of  passing  such  votes  as  he  re¬ 
quired  to  give  legal  form  to  his  innumerable 
bunco  games.  The  company  kept  open  its 
offices  in  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  but 
gave  no  other  ohj-sical  evidence  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  exi.stence.  Its  income  bonds  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  largely  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  friends  and  followers  of  mine,  and 
its  million  shares  of  stock  outstanding  in 
al>out  the  same  kind  of  ownership. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Rogers,  hav¬ 
ing  got  pos.session  of  the  Boston  gas  com¬ 
panies,  the  title  ownership  of  which  was 
in  the  Bay  State  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
through  .4ddicks’s  transfer  to  him  of  the 
entire  stock  of  that  corporation  after  the 
Braman  and  Foster  mix-up,  was  bound 
definitely  to  hold  this  control  as  the  trustee  of 
the  Bay  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  deliver 
it  back  whenever  Addicks  should  rai.se  the 
money  for  its  redemption.  Instead,  as  I  have 
shown,  he  turned  over  to  the  New  England 
Gas  &  Coke  (Whitney)  Company  not  only 
his  own  and  Rockefeller’s  Boston  gas  proper¬ 
ties,  but  al.so  these  properties  of  the  Bay 
State  of  New  Jersey,  marketing,  in  addition  to 
the  millions  that  rightfully  belonged  to  him, 
the  other  millions  that  belonged  to  the  Bay 
State  of  Delaware.  He  well  knew  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  proceeding,  and  as  time  wore 
on  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable  as 
the  pos.sibility  of  heavy  damage  suits  for  the 


wrongs  done  Delaware  stock-  and  Ijond- 
holders  took  threatening  shape. 

On  the  surface  the  thou.sands  of  holders  of 
Bay  State  securities  knew  nothing  of  Rogers’s 
confi-scation  of  their  rights,  .\ccording  to 
their  understanding,  the  stocks  and  bonds 
they  held  represented  the  ownership  of  the 
valuable  Boston  gas  properties,  and  if  these 
happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Rogers’s  pos.session  it 
was  merely  as  a  tru.stee  and  they  could  be 
redeemed  whenever  the  money  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  was  paid  back  to  him.  My  own 
{K)sition  in  the  affair  was  of  public  record. 
I  knew  that  Rogers  had  actually  sold  the 
trust  properties  to  the  Whitney  corporation 
and  had  taken  for  himself  all  the  proceeds, 
but  from  time  to  time  I  plainly  informed  him 
that  there  must  be  a  day  of  judgment.  I 
ahso  notified  the  larger  holders  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  among  my  friends  of  the  actual 
bearing  of  recent  events — but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  not  seriously  disturbed  by  what 
Rogers  had  done,  for  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew,  that  he  could  in  no  way  cut  loose  from 
the  legal  responsibility  to  account  for  his 
trusteeship,  and  the  longer  he  abstained  from 
a  settlement  the  bigger  would  be  the  sum 
he  mu.st  eventually  turn  over  to  Bay  State,  as 
the  prop)erties  were  all  the  time  increasing 
in  value.  At  this  juncture  then  the  several 
parties  to  the  controversy  were  lined  up  about 
as  follows: 

.\ddicks,  holding  on  to  Bay  State,  awaited 
some  definite  move  by  the  New  England  Gas 
&  Coke  crowd,  which  held  physical  p)os- 
.session  of  the  Boston  gas  companies,  whose 
equities  the  Bay  State  owmed.  The  New 
England  Gas  &  Coke  CompMiny,  administer¬ 
ing  the  Boston  gas  comp)anies  in  connection 
with  its  own  water-logg^  .scheme,  was  inci¬ 
dentally  tiy-ing  to  keep  up  such  a  show  of 
success  as  would  enable  it  to  work  off  its 
load  on  the  public.  Mr.  Rogers  was  thinking 
overtime  to  rig  some  sort  of  a  reorganization 
deal  which  would  relieve  the  predicament  of 
the  New  England  Gas  &  Coke  Company, 
satisfy  all  the  other  interests,  and  bur)'  forever 
all  liability  for  his  piast  acts.  The  holders  of 
Bay  State  stock  and  income  bonds,  uneasy 
and  fearful,  were  looking  to  me  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  help,  while  the  holders  of  the  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  first  and  second  Boston  bonds 
remained  gloriously  indifferent  to  the  turn  of 
affairs,  b^use  they  knew  these  securities 
were  a  first  lien  on  all  the  prop>erty  and  that  no 
matter  what  happ)ened  to  others  they  were 
safe.  I,  keenly  cognizant  of  the  unutterable 
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complications  of  the  affair,  was  attempting 
to  arrange  some  sort  of  a  settlement  which 
would  be  fair  to  the  parties  I  spoke  for  or 
had  pledged  myself  to — the  stock-  and  bond¬ 
holders  of  the  Bay  State  and  the  gas  con¬ 
sumers  of  Boston.  This  I  did  by  threatening, 
publicly  and  privately,  to  throw  the  whole 
mess  into  the  courts  unless  my  terms  were 
acceded  to.  These  terms  were  a  clean-up 
and  reorganization  which  would  pay  off  the 
Bay  State  income  bonds,  give  alf  that  was 
possible  to  the  stock,  and  at  the  same  time 
fairly  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer. 
After  that  I  demanded  an  opp>ortunity  to 
make  profit  out  of  the  new  ender  of  things 
to  the  amount  of  my  expense  in  the  fight, 
some  $75o,<xx>.  Simultaneously,  1  was  cam¬ 
paigning  to  balk  the  efforts  of  the  New 
England  Gas  &  Coke  crowd  to  market 
their  pap>er,  and  by  way  of  forcing  them  to 
come  to  terms  1  was  issuing  weekly  state¬ 
ments  calling  public  attention  to  their  con¬ 
dition  and  declaring  that  1  proposed  to  keep 
fighting  until  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

“ComiJicated,”  you  say?  Yes,  but  in  its 
actual  working  conditions,  even  more  so,  or  as 
was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  when  the  unsavory  mess  was  un¬ 
hooped  in  that  honorable  chamber  of  justice, 
“  A  more  complicated  affair  was  never  brought 
under  the  observation  of  this  court,  and  it 
does  not  surprise  this  court  that  it  is  weighted 
with  litigation.” 

From  the  above  my  readers  may  be  able  to 
see  the  affair  as  a  whole,  long  enough  to  make 
a  rough  eye- joint  with  what  fcdlows: 

All  sides  were  now  jockeying  for  position, 
and  amid  the  twisting  and  turning  a  strange 
thing  happened — Rogers  and  Addicks  came 
together!  There  is  an  old  law  which  affirms 
for  all  time  the  unblendableness  of  oil  and 
water — but  these  two  worthies  in  their  great 
need — Rogers  anxious  to  cremate  the  past, 
and  Addicks  with  personal  yearning  for  new 
victims — chose  to  disregard  it.  The  con¬ 
sequences  were  curious.  I  have  often  re¬ 
flected  what  parrot-and-monkey,  tiger-and- 
boa-constrictor  affairs  are  often  hidden  under 
the  familiar  phrase  “come  together.” 

Rogers  and  Addicks  came  together,  just  as 
two  fighters  in  a  prize-ring  encounter  one 
another — a  warm  handshake  and  a  quick 
side-step.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  interview 


until  later,  and  when  in  the  fulness  of  mV 
surprise  I  intimated  to  Addicks  that  he  was 
lying,  he  promptly  entered  into  particulars, 
winding  up: 

“Do  you  know,  Tom,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  I  have  done  that  man  a  great  wrong. 
He  showed  me  the  other  day  the  most  loving 
character.  He  is  as  forgiving  as  a  child. 
Why,  he  even  told  me  he  not  only  never  said 
most  of  the  mean  things  I  have  heard,  but  that 
if  I  had  only  come  right  to  him  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  differences  there  never  would 
have  been  any.  I  tell  you,  Tom,  I  didn’t 
know  Rogers  as  I  do  now,  and  now  that  I  do 
know  him  I  am  going  to  take  no  more  chances 
of  trouble.” 

“  W’hat  are  you  going  to  do?”  I  asked. 

“  Just  this:  I  told  him  I  would  put  all  of  my 
affairs  into  his  hands  to  do  with  them  as  he 
thinks  best.” 

“  Did  he  say  he  would  take  them ?  ”  I  asked, 
having  in  mind  that  the  Delaware  statesman’s 
affairs  at  that  moment  were  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  young  professional  who,  having 
picked  a  pocket  and  been  chased  a  dozen 
blocks  by  the  police,  rushed  up  to  another  of 
his  class  with,  “  Jim,  I  am  not  feeling  well — 
may  die,  etc.  Take  this  watch  and  pocket- 
book  and  get  away  to  mother  with  them.” 

Addicks  looked  at  me  solemnly.  “He  has 
not  taken  them  yet,  Tom,  but  he  will.  I 
explained  to  you  we  are  getting  closer  to¬ 
gether  at  every  interview.” 

I  went  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  verification  of 
Addicks’s  come-and-go  yam  and  then  I  was 
surprised. 

“  Lawson,”  replied  the  Master  of  “  Standard 
Oil,”  “Addicks  must  be  a  changed  man  or 
1  misjudged  him  in  the  past.  I  have  seen 
something  of  him  of  late,  and  whether  it  is  the 
change  or  whether  I  was  wrong  before,  he 
certainly  is  willing  to  do  business  now  on  about 
the  right  basis,  and  as  1  always  liked  him 
outside  of  our  differences  I  am  going  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  back  into  some  good 
things  where  he  can  make  a  little  money, 
that  is,  when  the  opportunity  offers.” 

I  lo^ed  at  him  with  an  I-wish-I-had-an- 
ear-drum-tester  look,  but  his  face  gave  no 
sign  of  any  chuckle  behind  it. 

“Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  persisted, 
“that  you  are  going  into  business  with  our 
Delaware  friend  again?  It  is  none  of  my 
affair,  only  I’d  like  to  keep  track  of  him  be- 


For  various  causes  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  get  to  his  writing  until  very  late  this  month  and  the 
bulk  of  the  instalment  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  department,  commencing  on  page  <5j. 


The  Trembling^  Brave 

By  LUCIA  CHAMBERLAIN 

''T'^HK  bungalow  was  square  built,  and  selves,  and,  hard  and  headlong  as  they  were, 
X  founded  on  the  rock  of  the  mountain,  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  this  high 
but  none  the  less  it  felt  the  mountain  wind  in  pressure  of  excitement, 
every  timber,  and  quivered,  quivered,  “for  Caroline  nodded  across  the  table  to  Keen: 
all  the  world,”  said  Caroline  Fore,  “like  a  “Better  take  a  tonic  before  you  go  down  to 
motor  waiting  for  the  start.”  Monterey,  as  I  am  going  to  do;  and  run  away 

The  table  .screamed  at  her:  “Motors,  for  a  while  into  a  less  thrilling  atmosphere.” 

Caro!  There  it  is  again!  VV'e  can’t  get  away  '  “I  would,  if  I  might  run  with  you.” 
from  the  races!”  “You  may,”  .said  Caroline,  laughing,  “as 

“Who  wants  to  get  away  from  them?”  she  far  as  you  can  go  on  rubber  tires.” 
answered.  -Keen’s  smile  reluctantly  appreciated  this. 

“We  couldn’t,  if  we  did,”  said  Martin  “Then  may  I  take  you,  and  Reeve  here. 
Reeve,  and  smiled  around  the  circle,  with  down  to  the  train  in  the  motor  to-morrow 
a  half-hid  defiance.  “They’ve  got  us — or  morning?”  This  invitation  included  Reeve 
rather  we’ve  got  them — on  the  brain.  We’re  as  it  might  have  included  Caroline’s  ribbon  or 
not  in  the  mountains.  We’re  in  the  garage;  spaniel,  but  the  insolence  was  not  intentional; 
we’re  on  the  track.  We’re  at  the  throttle  even  Caroline  did  not  catch  it.  She  was  too 
every  minute.  The  house  shakes  like  a  struck  with  the  splendor  of  his  proposition, 
starting  car,  and  the  wind — hear  that! —  “Why,  Gordon,  I  should  love  it!”  Then 

sounds  like  that  car  gone  crazy  at  eighty  miles  she  glanced  along  the  table  at  Reeve,  and 
an  hour.”  seemed  to  hesitate,  surprised  at  his  expres- 

The  table  laughed  as  if,  as  usual,  they  were  sion.  Gordon  Keen’s  eyes  follow’ed  hers, 
not  <iuite  sure  how  to  take  it.  And  then  they  “  Reeve  isn’t  much  on  motors,”  he  re- 
l(M)k^  at  one  another;  but  Caroline  Fore,  marked,  “but  {)erhaps,  as  an  act  of  charity  to 
ivory  and  gold  above  the  dark  collar  of  her  me - ” 

hunting  blouse,  looked  down  the  table  at  the  Camline  stared,  such  a  curious  look  went 
man  who  spoke,  and  smilecf.  It  was  w’on-  liack  and  forth  between  the  two  men.  If  it 
derful  to  her,  how  he  could  put  people’s  was  not  a  common  understanding,  at  lea.st 
feelings  into  words,  as  he  had  ju.st  put  theirs!  it  was  a  common  suspicion.  She  thought 
Wonderful  how  among  these  ner\-eless,  im-  Martin  looked  rather  fiercer  than  Gordon’s 
jKissive,  somewhat  callous  faces,  his  face,  fine,  words  required.  He  did  not  decline  the  in¬ 
dark  and  ner\’ous,  flashed  with  expression,  vitation,  but  took  it  up  with  an  effort,  as  if  it 
Perhaps  it  was  a  little  too  ner\'ous,  but  that  were  a  challenge  he  dare  not  refuse, 
she  missed.  She  was  very  much  in  love  with  “  I  would  like  to  see  that  car  of  yours  taken 

Martin  Reeve.  .\nd  so  she  smiled  at  him,  a  down  the  mountain,”  he  said.  “At  a  good 

special  smile,  and  Gordon  Keen,  their  most  clip  it  would  be  twice  the  job  we’ll  have  in 
impassive  host,  drew  up  his  eyebrows  and  Monterey  on  Monday.” 

Ux)ke<l  oddly  at  the  pair.  .\t  this  two  of  the  women  exchanged  a 

“That’s  right,”  he  .said;  “it’s  been  nothing  glance  so  odd  as  to  make  Caroline  wonder, 
but  races,  races,  machines  and  races,  since  They  saw  her  and  looked  away  again, 
we’ve  been  up  here,  until  now,  ever>’  time  a  There  was  very  little  in  her  clique  that  was 
gun  po|)s  at  a  quail  I  think  it’s  the  starter’s  not  discu.ssed  in  theopen.  But  evidently  here 
gun.  If  you  keep  it  up  much  longer  you’ll  was  an  undercurrent.  She  was  truly  uneasy, 
break  my  nerve.”  The  company  rose,  and  in  couples  and  threes 

They  laughed,  for  Keen  had  ner\  es  of  whip-  went  out  into  the  large  living-room.  Caroline 

cord.  Yet,  after  all,  they  might  be  overdoing  did  not  rise.  •  She  only  turned  her  chair 

it.  For  the  five  men  around  Gordon  Keen’s  around,  away  from  the  table,  and  sat  look- 
table  all  entered  in  the  races,  and  drove  them-  ing  into  the  fire.  She  had  not  liked  it— that 
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these  people  of  her  set  were  not  being  as 
nice  as  they  might  about  her  engagement 
to  Martin.  Of  course  she  knew  he  wasn’t 
one  of  them.  That  was  why  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him.  He  seemed  to  fulhl  com¬ 
pletely  and  blissfully  an  ideal  which,  with 
the  romanticism  of  practical  natures,  she 
had  always  cherished.  He  could  do  every¬ 
thing  these  other  men  could  do,  but  it  was  all 
on  the  side.  He  himself  was  so  much  more. 
She  was  jealous  for  him  that  the  others  did 
not  realize  that.  Presently  she  became  con¬ 
scious  she  was  not  waiting  alone.  She 
looked  over  her  shoulder  and  saw  Gordon 
Keen.  He  was  lounging  on  the  table  watch¬ 
ing  her.  When  she  turned  he  rose  and  took 
up  his  stand  in  front  of  her  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  whose  light  fell  ruddily  upon  her 
white  and  gold.  His  face  was  (^ous  with¬ 
out  coarseness,  long  and  leathery  and  hard- 
mouthed.  She  smiled  up  at  him  appreciative¬ 
ly.  She  tremendously  admired  Keen  and 
everything  Keen  stood  for.  Above  all,  she 
admired  his  love  of  danger. 

“How  like  you  it  is  to  live  on  a  mountain 
and  have  a  motor  to  go  up  and  down  with,” 
she  said.  But  in  a  moment  she  added, 
“But  what  made  you  say  that  Martin  did 
not  like  motors?  That  wasn’t  nice  of  you.” 

“‘Motors’  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech,” 
said  Keen. 

She  was  amused.  “You  mean  he  doesn’t 
like  you?” 

“Why  should  he?  I’ve  never  given  him 
cause.”  His  face  did  not  change  a  muscle, 
but  a  very  faint,  dull  red  came  up  under  the 
skin. 

Caroline  smiled.  She  was  not  vexed  by 
the  fact  that  Gordon  Keen  was  in  love  with 
her.  She  was  not  even  vexed  by  his  frank¬ 
ness  about  it. 

“Well,  do  be  nice,”  she  coaxed,  “if  we  are 
ail  to  go  down  in  your  car  to-morrow.  If  you 
quarrel,  I  shall  be  afraid  you  may  do  some¬ 
thing  malicious  to  each  other’s  machines  next 
week  at  the  track.” 

He  looked  at  her  hard  a  moment.  Then — 
“If  I  am  nice,  shall  I  wear  your  ribbons  at 
the  track?”  he  wanted  to  know. 

This  time  she  was  annoyed.  “No,  you 
goose,  of  course  not;  they  belong  somewhere 
else.” 

He  blinked.  “  Where  ?  ”  It  was  the  way  he 
looked  that  was  so  vexing. 

“Martin,”  she  said,  and  yawned  to  remind 
him  that  he  bored  her. 

“But  he  doesn’t  enter.” 


She  rose.  “  Why  are  you  so  exasperating? 
The  machine  is  at  Monterey.  You  know  it. 

It  is  already  on  the  books.” 

“The  machine,”  he  said,  “of  course.  But 
Reeve  doesn’t  drive  it.”  He  was  so  cool  that 
Caroline  felt  her  certainty  tottering.  She 
faced  him  amazed  and  dismayed. 

“Who  told  you?”  she  said  abruptly. 

“Why,  every  one  knows.  I  supposed,  of 
course — at  least  it  is  odd  you  didn’t — ”  He 
hesitated,  a  little  awkwardly. 

For  a  moment  she  couldn’t  speak.  She 
could  not,  for  her  life,  help  that  spasmodic 
contraction  in  her  throat. 

“That  I  didn’t  hear?”  she  got  out  at  last. 

“  Oh,  no!  I’m  not  ourious  about  Martin’s 
personal  affairs.”  She  looked  defiantly  at 
Keen.  “  I’m  sorry  he  isn’t  going  to  enter;  but 
if  he  is  not,  I  am  sure  he  has  a  good  reason. 
And  what  more  is  there  to  want  to  know?” 
So  far  she  had  carried  it  bravely. 

He  never  left  off  looking  at  her. 

“W’ell,”  he  said,  “some  of  your  more 
curious,  or  lest  trustful  sisters,  would  like  to 
know  what  Reeve’s  good  reason  is.  They’ve 
been  giving  some  pretty  tall  guesses,  too,  along 
that  line.” 

“And  have  they  arrived  at  any  one  con¬ 
clusion?”  she  inquired.  She  was  looking  as 
icily  ugly  as  only  a  blond  woman  can. 

“Now,  my  dear  Caro,”  he  urged,  “don’t 
take  it  like  that!  But  you  see  we’re  a  simple- 
minded  pack  of  people,  and  to  us  the  only 
two  reasons  for  not  entering  a  race  are  a 
broken  neck  or — the  fear  of  breaking  it.  But 
I  dare  say  the  artistic  temperament  could  turn 
up  several  others.” 

Caroline  could  only  look  at  him.  Her  fair, 
thick  skin  did  not  blush  easily.  She  showed 
no  change  of  color,  but  she  was  burning  within. 
The  palms  of  her  hands  felt  like  flame.  She 
wanted  to  strike  him.  She  dared  not  speak, 
for  there  were  terrible  words  ready  for  her 
tongue.  Then  she  sank  down  in  her  chair 
again  as  if  her  knees  were  suddenly  too  weak 
*to  support  her.  Martin  Reeve  had  opened 
the  door  and  come  into  the  room. 

“Hullo,”  said  Keen,  “a  rescuing  party?” 
“Something  of  that  sort.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  dis¬ 
agreeably.  Caroline  rose  and  moved  toward 
the  door. 

“  Just  a  moment,  Caro,”  Keen  spoke  after 
her. 

She  hesitated,  angry  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  at  his  familiarity. 

“Don’t  go,  for  I  am  going  myself,”  he  said. 
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He  nodded  to  Reeve  and  walked  away  across 
the  room  as  if  he  had  meant  to  in  the  first 
place. 

Martin  Reeve  looked  after  him  until  the 
door  had  closed  upon  him.  Then  he  took 
Caroline  by  the  chin,  and  looked  intently  into 
her  troubl^  face.  “  Damn  his  impertinence! 
What  has  that  Johnny  been  saying  to  you?” 
he  wanted  to  know. 

“Martin,”  .she  said,  “he  has  been  saying 
you  weren’t  going  to  drive  your  own  machine 
in  the  races.” 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  said,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
empty  places  at  the  deserted  table. 

She  took  the  chair  ne.xt  him,  and  leaned 
forward  trying  to  get  his  eyes.  “Is  it  true?” 

“True  as  the  Gospel,”  he  said,  and  spun 
the  spoon  in  the  empty  coffee-cup. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  you 
told  all  the  rest  ?  ”  Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

He  turned  on  her  quickly.  “I  didn’t  tell 
them.  Heaven  knows  how  they  picked  it  up, 
unless  it  was  from  Bligh,  who  drives  for  me. 

I  didn’t  even  know  they  knew  until  I  noticed 
Keen  to-night.  I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  hear 
it  first  from  me.  I  meant  you  should.  But 
vou  don’t  know  how  I’ve  hated  telling  vou, 
child.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  knew  you’d  set  your  heart  upon 
it.  I  knew  it  meant  so  much  to  you;  I 
knew  you’d  take  it  hard — as  you  are  taking 
it,”  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

“But  I  thought  it  meant  so  much  to  you 
too,”  she  said,  reproachful  and  surprised. 

“Oh,  doesn’t  it!”  The  sudden  exclama¬ 
tion  made  her  .start. 

“Then  why  can’t  you  enter,  Martin?” 

He  turned  to  her  again  with  the  intense 
quietude  that  means  nervous  repression. 
“Why,  I  can’t  tell  you,  Caro.” 

“Why  not?”  Her  implacable  words  fall¬ 
ing  at  regular  inter\'als  seemed  to  increa.se 
his  tension.  She  looked  at  him  levelly  from 
under  level  brows.  “I  would  tell  you  any¬ 
thing,”  she  said. 

“You  are  a  different  person  altogether,”  he 
answered  gravely.  “You  know  I  would  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  your  .sake — if  it  were 
possible.” 

“But  it  isn’t  for  my  sake,”  .she  cried  im¬ 
patiently.  “Martin,  you  don’t  know,  you 
can’t  imagine  what  they’re  saying  about  you! 
They  are  saying  that — that — ”  She  faltered, 
for  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  charge  one  man 
with  saying  of  another.  “They  are  saying 
that  vou  are  afraid.” 


He  blushed  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  The 
fine  muscles  around  his  mouth  quivered;  but 
for  a  long  moment  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  nor  looked  at  her.  At  last  he  smiled, 
and  that  smile  struck  Caroline  as  even  more 
painful  than  his  blush. 

“  Keen  told  you  that?”  he  said. 

She  took  the  meaning  of  his  look. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know  he  is  jealous;  but  he 
didn’t  mean  to  lie,  Martin.  He  believes  it, 
and  it  isn’t  Keen  alone.  I’ve  seen  looks  my¬ 
self,  and  heard  allusions  that  I  haven’t  under- 
.stood,  until  he  spoke.  They  are  all  talking — ” 
She  looked  at  him  in  silent  appeal,  breath¬ 
less  with  excited  indignation. 

“They  say — what  say  they? — let  them 
say!”  he  quoted,  and  rose,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  her. 

“But  you  can’t,  you  must  not  let  them,” 
she  said,  looking  up  with  simple  conviction. 
There  was  that  in  his  manner  that  troubled 
her;  he  did  not  seem  fully  to  realize  his 
strange  position. 

He  was  quiet,  but  with  a  terrible  nervous 
calm,  as  though  he  suppressed  some  violent 
outburst.  “  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“The  race,”  she  insisted. 

The  wind  in  the  oaks  outside  was  roaring 
like  an  eighty-horse-power  car  in  full  career. 
His  fixed  smile,  that  had  never  left  his  face, 
widened,  growing  slow’ly  dreadful. 

“I  can’t,  Caro,  because  what  they  say  is 
true.” 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  him  without  appreci¬ 
able  change,  for  she  did  not  take  in  what  he 
meant. 

“I’m  afraid,  afraid — do  you  hear?”  he 
tjoggedly  repeated,  as  though  he  dreaded  most 
of  all  that  she  should  not  LX)mprehend  him. 

“You  mean  you  are  afraid  you  won’t  win  ?” 
she  said  slowly. 

“No,  no,  no!”  He  made  a  frantic  gesture 
with  his  hands,  repudiating  her  meaning. 
“.Yfraid  of  the  races!  .\fraid  of  breaking  my 
neck — or  .some  other  man’s!  Afraid  as  I  al¬ 
ways  am,  and  always  will  be — only  this  time 
I  can’t  go  through  with  it!” 

She  could  not  mi.stake  his  meaning  now,  for 
it  was  staring  her  in  the  face  through  Martin’s 
eyes.  She  felt  a  cold  thrill  through  all  her 
sleepy  nen’es — a  sickly  sense  of  solid  floor 
giving  way  beneath  her.  She  opened  her  lips 
twice  before  any  sound  would  come. 

“Martin,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  say¬ 
ing.” 

“Don’t  I?”  he  answered  her.  “ I’ve  lived 
all  mv  life  with  it.  It’s  vou  who  don’t  know 
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what  you’re  saying,  child;  for  you  don’t  know 
what  fear  is.  And  yet” — he  looked  at  her 
sullenly — “it  isn’t  such  an  unusual  thing  as 
you  seem  to  think.” 

“It’s  horrible,  horrible!”  she  said  passion¬ 
ately. 

“Good  God,”  he  answered,  “you  don’t 
suppose  I’m  proud  of  it!  I’ve  dreaded  that 
you  should  know  this;  and  yet  I  knew  you 
would  have  to  hear  some  day;  for  it’s  part  of 
me.” 

“It  isn’t!”  she  denied  him.  “Don’t  say  it 
— I  won’t  hear  it!” 

“We  can’t  dodge  it,”  he  answered  hardily. 
‘At  least  I  can’t.  And  I  know  it  too  well  to 
make  any  mistake.  I’ve  had  it  at  schocJ,  in 
the  footl^ll  and  the  fights;  I’ve  had  it  on  the 
himting  field  with  every  fence  and  ditch.  In 
times  and  places  where  you  and  the  rest  knew 
nothing  but  [Measure,  I  knew  fear.”  His 
reserve  was  gone  to  pieces.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  gesticulating  with  trembling 
hands.  “I’ve  made  myself  go  through  with 
things  because,  God  knows,  I’ve  wanted  to  be 
like  all  the  rest  of  'em !  But  these  last — these 
cursed  machine  races!  I  thought  I  could 
stand  them;  but  I  can’t!  I  can’t!”  He  leaned 
toward  her  across  the  table.  The  hands  he 
rested  upon  it  shook.  His  face  was  white  and 
queerly  twitching. 

It  seemed  she  must  be  listening  to  the 
horror  of  a  dream,  and  not  the  waking  truth; 
must  be  looking  at  a  stranger,  and  not  the  man 
she  loved;  not  the  man  she  had  leaned  upon 
as  impeccable,  yet  who  was  now  trembling 
here  before  her.  Oh,  anything  to  wipe  away 
that  dreadful  look,  and  bring  back  the  crfd, 
brave  eyes!  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him  across  the  table.  “But,  Martin,”  she 
implored  him,  “there  is  no — danger!”  Her 
voice  just  touched  the  last  word,  and  let  it 
fall,  ashamed,  hardly  articulate. 

“  Danger?”  he  repeated,  and  rang  the  word 
out  clear.  “What  do  you  know  about 
danger,  you  and  these  others?  Why,  you  live 
on  it!  You’re  drugged  with  it!  Danger! 
There  is  more  danger  in  an  instant  of  those 
races  than  in  a  normal  man’s  whole  life!  And 
that’s  why  you’re  all  so  excited,  why  you’ve 
talked  of  nothing  else  all  the  week.  You’re  so 
eager  to  see  men  killed.  U^!  They’re  eager 
to  kill  themselves.  They  love  it — that  spe^ 
that  keeps  your  nerves  on  the  rack.  Have 
you  ever  fdt  it?  Can  you  dream  what  it’s 
like — that  top  speed  when  the  car  begins  to 
rock,  and  your  throat  closes,  and  your  eyes 
swim,  and  you  know  a  pebble  in  the  course 


will  kill  you!  That  awful  speed  splitting  into 
eternity!” 

“Martin!”  Her  voice  rose  almost  to  a 
scream.  She  sprang  up  and  thrust  out  her 
hands,  but  this  time  as  if  to  push  him  away 
from  her. 

“Ah!”  he  groaned,  and  let  his  arms  drop 
heavily  at  his  sides;  “but  it  is  true,  child — 
every  word  of  it.” 

'  She  went  to  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
“Even  if  it  is,”  she  said,  “a  man  must  go 
throu^  with  it.” 

He  looked  at  her  sadly.  “A  man  must  do 
what  he  can,  Caro;  and  what  you  ask  is  im¬ 
possible.” 

“But  if  you  only  wouldn’t  think  about  it, 
and  imagine  it,  but  just  do  it!”  she  besought 
him. 

“Do  what?  Kill  some  decent  fellow  who 
likes  to  live  as  much  as  I  do — or  kill  myself?” 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment.  “Yes,  I 
would  rather  you  did  that,  than — the  other.” 

He  smiled  with  a  grim,  whimsical  twist. 
“  Well,  child,  I  wouldn’t.  And  I  won’t.  You 
don’t  know  what  you  are  asking.”  Of  the 
two  he  was  the  calmer,  as  if  all  his  passion  of 
fear  and  torment  had  burned  out  in  his  wild 
moment. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

“  But  if  you  don’t,  what  will  become  of  us — 
now  that  I  know!” 

He  looked  at  her  aghast  as  if  this  thought 
had  not  come  to  him  before. 

“How  can  we  ever  go  on,  as  we  have?” 
she  insisted.  “How  can  anything  ever  be  the 
same  with  us — with  this  awful  thing  between 
us!” 

His  face  did  not  change;  but  the  furrows 
already  drawn  in  it  deepened. 

“Are  you  trying  to  threaten  me  into  w'hat  I 
am  afraid  of,  Caroline?” 

“You  know  I  am  not  doing  that,”  she 
answered.  Her  voice  was  deep,  and  trembled. 
“It’s  only  because  I  can’t  see  life  at  all 
without  you!  I  can’t  bear  this  thing  should 
-separate  us,  and  yet  it  will!  I  can’t  help  feel¬ 
ing  as  I  do! — that  a  man  must  be  brave 
before  he  is  anything  else.” 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  grave 
and  passkmate  expression  that  seemed  to 
concentrate  all  the  man’s  power  into  (me  l(x^. 
“It’s  awful  to  me  to  think  (rf  losing  you,”  he 
said.  “If  you’re  ashamed  of  me,  I  can’t  ask 
to  keep  you.  But  think,  think,  Caro.  There’s 
a  deal  more  in  life  than  this  one  thing.  If 
you  would  give  me  the  chance  I  might  take  as 
good  care  of  you  as  a  braver  man.” 
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She  knew  he  was  standing  beside  tier,  but 
she  did  not  turn  her  head,  for  she  knew  that 
this  one  thing  was  large  enough  to  over¬ 
shadow  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
the  masculine.  Without  it  the  woman  was 
lost.  She  heard  the  hall  door  close  u|)on  him, 
leaving  her  alone. 

The  groaning  of  the  oak  branches  awak¬ 
ened  her  in  the  morning.  The  autumn  sky 
was  hard  and  brilliant;  but  she  hated  to  face 
it  as  she  hated  to  face  the  thought  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  house,  all  the  gay,  hard,  curious  eyes 
so  eager  for  Martin’s  secret. 

There  came  a  great  knock  at  her  door,  and 
Keen’s  voice  proclaiming  the  hour  as  seven, 
and  the  rate  of  speed  of  a  touring-car  on  a 
mountain  road  as  thirty  miles  an  hour.  His 
voice  was  large  and  cheerful,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;  as  if  he  had  not,  with  his  merciless 
hand,  toppled  her  little  god  into  the  dust. 
She  knew  he  had  not  done  it  maliciou.sIy,  but 
she  knew  he  had  been  glad  to  do  it;  and  that 
he  hoped  things  from  it.  Martin  knew  this 
as  well  as  she.  And  yet  she  and  Martin  were 
going  down  the  mountain  with  Keen,  they 
three  together.  And  all  the  way,  for  thirty 
miles,  she  would  have  those  two  men  together 
l>efore  her.  It  was  too  late  for  any  one  of 
tliem  to  back  out  now,  or  how  the  tongues 
would  clack. 

She  flung  into  her  clothes  in  ha.ste.  Above 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  she  could  hear  the 
chuff,  chuff,  chufhng  of  the  waiting  motor;  a 
good  deal  of  running  to  and  fro  and  laughing; 
then  voices  calling  that  Caroline  was  late. 
She  threw  a  veil  around  her  hat,  and  ran  out 
of  doors.  Two  or  three  women  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  porch,  but  the  greater  group  was 
around  the  long,  white,  rakish  road -car  that 
sighed  and  shivered  as  if  in  nervous  antici- 
|>ation  of  what  it  was  about  to  do,  and  was 
soothed  with  oil  and  tightened  with  new  nuts 
by  Keen,  walking  round  and  round  it.  One 
of  the  women  handed  her  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
wanted  her  to  take  a  bet  on  the  “High  C,’’ 
which  was  Keen’s  racing-car.  She  shook  her 
head  and  drank  the  liquid  in  flery  gulps,  Itxtk- 
ing  at  Martin’s  back  as  he  stood  a  little  apart 
among  the  group  around  the  waiting  road- 
car.  Did  he  stand  thus  apart  from  his  own 
choice  or  by  a  tacit  vote  among  the  others? 

“  .\11  ready,’’  said  Keen. 

She  had  meant  to  get  into  the  back  .seat 
with  Martin,  but,  without  a  word,  he  handed 
her  into  the  front,  and  she  was  passive.  She 
felt  the  .slightest  jar  would  make  a  scene  of 
the  situation.  Gordon  Keen  got  in  beside  her. 


“See  you  again  at  the  races,”  the  farewell 
chorus  was  calling  behind  them.  She  waved 
her  hand.  She  dared  not  turn  her  head  for 
.fear  of  seeing  Martin’s  face.  The  long,  white 
car  began  to  shake,  to  snort,  to  move;  and  the 
three,  hating,  despising,  heart-broken,  each  for 
another,  rolled  away  together  into  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  morning. 

Sunrise  was  in  their  faces.  All  the  shadows 
pointed  backward.  They  plowed  through 
the  deep  leaf  drift  of  the  grove,  and,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  trees,  began  to  puff  up  the 
gradually  ascending  road  that  curled  around 
the  white  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  races!  She  hated  the  thought  of 
them! 

The  motor,  climbing  with  laborious  chuf- 
fings,  .sounded  harsh  in  the  still  air  of  morning. 
Now  it  found  the  level  with  a  soft  little  sob, 
and  quivered  a  moment  on  the  crown  of  the 
mountain,  just  where  the  road  turns  from 
west  to  east  to  dip  downward  into  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

“Train  at  eight-fifty,”  said  Keen,  “and  it’s 
now  seven-thirty-five.  Fifteen  minutes  to 
shake  off  the  dust  at  the  station.  Enough 
time?”  he  grinned  to  Caroline;  and  the  car 
liegan  to  grumble  like  an  angry  bee  as  the 
first  long  down  grade  slid  away  beneath  its 
wheels. 

She  couldn’t  help  a  little  quickening  ex¬ 
citement  as  the  depths  and  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains  began  to  encompass  them,  and  the  long 
interminable  descent  unwound  before  them. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  mountain  wall;  on 
the  other  the  narrow  canon,  white  and  purple 
in  morning  light,  and  through  its  gap  far 
glimpses  of  paler,  purer  blue.  White  du.st 
streamed  up  liehind  them.  Quail  flew  up 
liefore  them.  The  faint  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  wood  wagons  came  to  them  from  the  tangle 
of  roads,  invisibly  far  below. 

“Do  you  often  meet  teams?”  Caroline 
shouted  across  her  floating  veil. 

“You  never  can  tell.  There’s  something 
now'.”  The  squeaking  of  light  wheels  was 
audible  around  the  near  bend.  The  horn 
gave  hoarse  waniing.  The  buggy'  sidled  into 
the  ditch,  and  the  motor  passed  with  a  thread 
l)etw'een  its  outer  wheel  and  the  canon. 

She  thrilled,  elated  by  the  hairbreadth 
danger,  but  Martin  Reeve  winced.  Kwn 
glanced  at  him. 

“Sharp  work,”  said  Keen  nonchalantly, 
“but  they  know'  me  by  this  time.” 

“.\nd  if  they  don’t  get  out  fast  enough?” 
.she  hinted. 
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He  shrugged.  “Good  Lord,  there  are 
always  chances!  But  they  can  hear  us  com¬ 
ing  for  ten  miles.  And  we’re  all  right  as  long 
as  the  car  sticks  together.” 

The  rising  wind  was  like  a  barrier  between 
the  front  seat  and  the  back.  Martin  could 
not  have  heard  what  they  were  saying;  and  so 
his  voice,  coming  in  at  this  moment,  sounded 
the  more  portentous:  “What’s  the  matter 
with  your  car?  ”  He  spoke  in  Gordon’s  ear. 

Keen  scarcely  turned  his  head,  and  looking 
at  him  from  the  comer  of  his  eye — “Noth¬ 
ing!”  he  shouted  back,  “unless  it’s  too  fast 
for  you.” 

Caroline  cried  indignantly:  “No,  Gordon; 
he’s  right.  There  is  something  queer. 
Listen!  Something’s  rattling.” 

The  brakes  went  back.  The  speed  went 
down  and  down.  Keen,  listening,  grunted. 

“You’ve  a  fine  ear,”  he  dryly  vouchsafed  to 
Martin  as  the  motor  halted  hissing,  and  he 
clambered  out. 

“What’s  wrong?”  said  Caroline. 

“  Chain  link  gone  to  glory — almost.  Lucky 
we  didn’t  try  a  turn  with  it.”  He  disap¬ 
peared  head  and  shoulders  beneath  the  car. 

Caroline  looked  at  Martin.  He  sat  for¬ 
ward  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  as  if  he  were 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  spring  out. 

The  car  was  sighing  and  trembling  beneath 
them.  Its  great  relentless  power  w’as  ready 
at  the  slightest  twist  of  the  wheel  to  roll  on 
over  its  owner  and  plunge  them  away  down 
the  mountain  side.  Keen,  underneath  the 
car,  swore  mightily. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Caroline  called, 
bending  down. 

His  answer  came  l)ack  muffled.  “Con¬ 
founded  knife!  Scratched  myself!” 

Followed  a  minute  of  muffled  impreca¬ 
tions.  Then  Keen  crawled  out  again,  dusty 
and  scowling.  “Link’s  all  right,”  he  re¬ 
assured  her.  “I  only  broke  my  good  knife 
off  short,  and  scratched  myself.  Confound 
it!  I’d  rather  have  my  throat  cut  than  be 
scratched.”  He  whipp^  on  gloves  and  gog. 
gles,  and  clambered  back  again.  “Only  ten 
minutes  to  shake  the  dust  off,”  he  said.  The 
speed  moved  up  from  first  to  second,  and  the 
grade  slid  up  behind  them  like  a  flying  rib¬ 
bon,  but  the  scowl  that  Keen  had  worn 
when  he  reappeared  from  under  the  motor 
was  still  upon  his  forehead.  It  might  be 
having  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  pace,  it 
might  be  having  been  stopped  by  Martin, 
but  she  knew  something  more  than  a  broken 
knife  was  vexing  Gordon  Keen. 


They  were  winding  from  the  first  canon  into 
the  second  through  a  series  of  wide,  even 
turns,  and  yet  for  all  their  breadth  and  sweep 
the  motor  took  them  unrhythmically,  jerk- 
ingly,  as  if  it  answered  hard  to  the  steering- 
gear. 

“What  ails  it?”  Caroline  questioned. 

Keen  showed  all  his  teeth  at  her. 

“Mountain  road.  This  isn’t  the  Monterey 
track,  Caro.” 

But  she  knew  he  had  given  her  a  prete.xt. 
No  mountain  road  could  make  a  car  run 
unrhythmically  under  Keen’s  hand.  .\nd  yet 
where  was  the  trouble?  No  sound  distinctly 
warned  of  danger,  but  the  great  hum  of  the 
machine  had  lost  its  swinging  cadence,  the 
machine  itself  had  lost  its  spring,  and  went 
with  a  sick,  uncertain  motion.  She  felt 
Keen’s  calm,  nerveless  poise  stiffening  beside 
her.  His  profile  showed  gaunt  and  white 
against  the  streaming  green  of  hazel  bushes. 
He  did  not  answ'er  when  she  spoke  to  him. 
It  was  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  If  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  car,  why  did  he 
go  on  driving  it  like  this?  She  felt  helpless, 
frightened.  Instinctively  her  eyes  went  back 
for  help  to  Martin.  He  was  leaning  forward 
on  his  seat,  as  if  he  was  ready  at  an  instant’s 
notice  to  spring  up,  but  no  consciousness  of 
danger  was  in  his  face;  only  the  inten.sest  ex¬ 
pectation.  She  shaped  a  question  with  her 
lips.  He  shook  his  head,  with  an  imperative 
gesture  toward  Gordon  Keen.  She  took  his 
meaning  to  be  that  she  should  keep  her  eyes 
in  front.  They  were  slacking  speed  for  the 
approaching  turn  where  the  road  doubled 
upon  itself  to  descend  the  mountain,  (iordon 
Keen  had  settled  low  as  if  he  braced  himself 
for  something.  His  eyes  were  on  the  round 
loop  of  the  road  below,  showing  whitely 
through  waving  tops  of  hazel  branches.  She 
felt  him  gathering  himself  together  as  if  for 
some  terrific  effort;  the  cords  sprang  out  on 
his  throat;  nostrils  and  lips  pinched  in.  He 
shot  the  wheel  around  with  l)oth  his  hands. 
She  saw  him  put  all  the  leverage  of  his  body 
upon  it,  and  a  sound  escaped  his  lips  that 
was  like  a  groan. 

The  motor  leaped  at  the  jerk,  tottered  at 
the  turn,  rolled  around  it  like  a  drunkard.  .\t 
the  sick  motion  Caroline  turned  pale. 

“What’s  up  with  the  car?”  Martin 
shouted. 

“Damn  you,”  Keen  panted,  “there’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  car — but  I - ” 

Caroline  screamed.  .A  crushing  weight 
had  fallen  on  her  shoulder — the  dead  weight 
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of  a  man’s  body.  She  seized  the  wheel;  the 
brakes  shrieked;  the  car  slid  groaning,  and 
came  to  a  halt  in  a  doud  of  dust  and  steam. 
She  cried:  “He’s  dead!  Martin,  take  him 
off  me!  There’s  blood!” 

He  was  already  in  the  seat  beside  her,  had 
his  arm  beneath  Keen’s  shoulders,  and  Keen’s 
head  rolled  back  ghastly  with  lips  drawn  up 
from  the  teeth. 

There  was  blood  on  Caroline’s  white 
blouse;  blood  on  Martin’s  coat;  blood  on  the 
bright  handles  of  the  steering-gear.  Martin 
looked  at  these,  then  ran  his  hand  dowm 
Keen’s  sleeve,  and  that  was  soaked;  then 
drew  ofif  the  gauntlet.  It  was  full  like  a  cup. 

“God!”  said  Martin.  He  looked  so  white 
she  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  going  to 
faint,  but  he  threw  the  glove  into  the  road, 
and  cut  away  the  scariet  rag  around  the  wrist. 
She  saw  a  thick  red  line  across  the  uncovered 
flesh.  It  opened  and  let  out  a  little  stream  of 
blood. 

She  laughed  hysterically.  “  He  said  it  was 
a  scratch!” 

“It’s  an  artery,”  said  Martin.  “Take  my 
silk  handkerchief  and  help  me  here.”  His 
face  was  still  as  white  as  chalk;  and  as  he 
knotted  the  silk  where  the  red  rag  had  been, 
she  saw  his  hands  were  trembling.  He  took  a 
light  steel  tool  from  the  kit  bag,  and  thrust  it 
through  the  knot,  and  twisted,  twisted,  twist¬ 
ed  it  until  the  flesh  sprang  up  on  either  side 
the  silk,  and  the  thick  red  line  paled  and  ran 
languidly  in  drof)s.  He  stoop^  and  put  his 
ear  to  Keen’s  lips  and  felt  his  heart.  “He’s 
just  alive  now.  Get  me  the  whisky  out  of  my 
pocket.  Hold  his  arm — up  strai^t — now — 
there!”  For  Keen  had  swallow^,  stirred  a 
little,  and  groaned.  But  his  lungs  were  la¬ 
boring  with  ghastly  sounds  as  if  every  breath 
was  his  last,  and  he  still  lay  heavy  as  lead  on 
Martin’s  shoulder,  with  his  lip)s  drami  badt 
from  his  teeth,  as  if  in  scorn  of  what  these  two 
could  do  for  him.  For  the  great  cirde  of 
mountains  was  all  around  them,  empty  of  help 
as  the  sky.  Caroline  looked  up  the  long  road 
behind  them,  and  whispered,  “We  can  never 
get  him  there  alive.” 

“Up?  Good  Lord,  no!  There’s  no  doc¬ 
tor.  We  must  get  him  down.”  She  cried 
out,  “Twenty  miles!”  He  muttered,  “It’ll 
be  quickest.  We  must  put  him  in  the  back 
seat.  Help  me,  Caro.  Take  his  feet.” 

She  was  obejing  him  instinctivdy,  though 
all  her  sense  cried  out  that  he  was  mad.  He 
looked  wild.  His  hat  was  gone,  and  now,  as 
he  stripped  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  the  red 


stain  where  Keen’s  arm  had  rested  showed  on 
his  white  shirt-sleeve. 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  where  she  knelt 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  with  Gordon’s  head  up¬ 
on  her  knees.  “Martin,  it’s  too  far!  We 
never  can !  ” 

He  answered,  “Hold  his  arm  up  whatever 
happens — and  hold  fast.” 

He  ran  around  to  the  front  of  the  machine. 
She  saw  him  stoop  and  pick  up  and  put  on 
Keen’s  bloody  glove  whi<^,  with  such  horror, 
he  had  flung  away,  llie  car  b^an  to  sigh 
and  quiver  l^neath  her,  and  then  move  slowly 
forward  along  the  grade  again ;  the  speed  moved 
up  from  first  to  second.  The  dust  began  to 
stream  up  in  a  long  white  funnel  behind  them. 
The  motor  began  to  sing  like  a  homing  bee 
along  the  level  road  that  clasped  the  midriff  of 
the  mountain.  The  note  of  ^)eed  was  rising, 
and  still  she  did  not  understand  how  he 
cx>uld  hope  to  bridge  that  terrible  long  dis¬ 
tance,  until  the  grade  began  to  descend  again 
and  the  speed  did  not  diminish.  The  note 
was  still  rising.  She  looked  anxiously  at 
Martin.  She  could  see  his  black  hair  Wow¬ 
ing  in  the  wind  as  he  leaned  out  to  the  right. 
.\nd  then  his  hand,  looking  huge  in  Gordon’s 
glove,  moved  up  the  speed  brake,  and  the 
roar  of  the  wind  took  away  her  voice  calling  to 
him.  The  firs  on  the  ^y-line,  the  thi^et 
beside  the  road  went  flashing  past  faster, 
faster.  The  grade  was  swimming  away  be¬ 
neath  them  faster,  faster.  They  were  fl>’ing 
along  as  on  a  narrow  white  shdf  above  the 
great  jungle  of  the  second  cahon,  and  still  as 
they  went  round  and  farther  round,  fresh,  far, 
blue  vistas  opened  out  before  them,  but  still 
gave  up  no  distinct  glimpse  of  the  valley  they 
were  racing  for.  It  was  speed  by  w'hich  he 
meant  to  bridge  that  distance — she  understood 
at  last — not  speed  in  spi.rts,  over  level  reaches 
— but  speed  continuous,  on  dangerous  de¬ 
scents,  and  rocky  turns,  and  narrow  bridges, 
wherever  the  road  led.  And  now  the  road 
led  downward.  Down,  down,  she  looked, 
and  farther  down  at  dizzy  loops,  and  whirls 
and  twists  of  white,  drawing  nearer,  larger, 
rising  up  to  meet  them.  She  saw  the  first 
turn,  just  bdow  them,  sharp  as  a  whip.  Ever 
so  little  she  felt  the  speed  go  down.  She 
leaned  in,  and  braced  for  what  was  coming, 
and  round  they  went,  an  inch  from  the  blue 
lip  of  the  caik>n.  An  instant  the  abyss 
danced  before  her — she  felt  the  motor  pause 
and  poise  and  leap  forw'ard.  Glimmering 
green  of  hazd  bushes  streamed  back  on  either 
side.  They  were  speeding  on  the  down  grade 
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again.  She  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the 
car  with  her  hand  on  the  heart  of  a  dying  man. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Martin’s  h^d  and  the 
hand  in  the  great  glove  that  turned  the 
brakes,  moving  up  speed.  But  for  all  it 
was  terrific  it  was  not  reckless.  A  strange 
sense  of  security  was  beginning  in  her,  as  if 
the  head  and  hand  that  drove  the  car  pos¬ 
sessed,  through  that  sixth  sense  of  sheer  ne¬ 
cessity,  a  delicate  perception  for  edges  of 
danger  that  never  toppled,  a  calculation  for 
distances  that  never  failed,  a  courage  of  s|)eed 
that  could  not  falter.  The  car  was  roaring 
through  the  great  mountain  silence,  shrieking, 
trembling  on  the  turns,  despairing  in  every 
agonized  wheel  and  screw'  and  winch,  but 
sticking  to  the  mountain  road  as  if  some  will 
had  overridden  destiny.  But  the  girl  now 
dared  not  look  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
looked  at  the  pale  head  lying  in  her  lap,  and 
wondered  how  much  longer  life  would  stay  in 
it.  She  looked  at  Martin’s  head  above  the 
high  seat  back,  and  to  her  eyes,  dazzled  in  the 
biting  of  the  wind  and  the  strong  sun,  it 
seemed  to  diminish,  grow  tiny,  altogether 
disappear,  and  leave  her  alone  with  a  great 
machine  with  a  great  human  hand  plunging 
her  away  through  reverberant  distances. 

Blue  mountain  tops  were  soaring  high  above 
them,  and  below  the  white  roof  of  a  house  was 
sailing  up  to  meet  them — was  passing  them. 
And  then  the  horn  began.  Her  mind  flew 
back  to  the  danger  she  had  forgotten.  It 
did  not  seem  to  her  that  chance  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  their  path. 
.\nd  yet  the  horn  was  roaring  against  the 
streaming  wind,  and  the  mountain  walls 
took  up  the  long  note  of  warning  and  flung  it 
down  the  canon,  warning,  warning  human 
obstacles,  warning  moving  specks  of  life  some-, 
where  miles  below  that  sp^  held  the  road. 

Before  her  she  saw  the  vast  pale  bluff  of 
rock  that  thrust  out  gate-like  from  the  canon 
side,  .\round  it  went  the  road.  Behind  it, 
she  knew,  were  the  foot-hills  and  the  valley. 
It  was  their  gate,  their  loophole,  their  escape  ♦ 
from  this  awful  maze  of  cliff  and  canon.  She 
watched  it  drawing  nearer,  all  a  dazzling 
white  under  the  hard  rays  of  the  sun;  and 
then  the  sun  played  her  some  trick.  There 
was  a  fleck  of  black  upon  it.  Her  heart  was 
in  her  throat.  Something  like  a  short  black 
snake  was  crawling  into  sight  around  the  bend 
of  the  bluff.  It  crawled  slowly  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  horn  of  the  motor  seemed 
suddenly  gone  mad;  the  machine  abated  not 
a  notch  of  speed;  but  the  short  black  snake 


moved  neither  right  nor  left,  but  crawled  on, 
stubborn  and  dumb.  It  was  growing  larger, 
it  was  filling  up  all  the  road.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  motor  would  not  slacken. 
Then  all  the  brakes  went  down.  It  shrieked, 
and  slid,  and  skidded  with  a  dreadful,  side¬ 
ways  motion;  stopped,  and  the  hoofs  of 
mules  were  almost  upon  it.  A  jangle  of  bells 
rang  down  the  line  of  plunging  backs,  and 
high  above  them  all  a  great  voice  was  pealing 
profanity. 

She  saw  Martin,  risen  waist-high  above  the 
seat,  gesticulating  passionately  with  trembling 
hands.  His  voice  rose  in  high,  broken  falsetto: 

“  A  dying  man,  a  dying  man !  ” 

She  heard  the  words  repeated  in  many 
voices.  She  looked  down  at  the  head  upon 
her  knees.  Her  ears  were  full  of  his  laborious 
breathing.  Then  he  was  dying!  She  looked 
up  at  the  team  that  tower^  over  them;  she 
wanted  to  shriek  to  Martin  to  push  it  over 
into  the  canon  and  go  on.  But  then  she 
saw  he  had  got  out  of  the  motor,  and  heard 
men  arguing  together :  “Can’t  do  it.  Can’t 
drive  perpendicular!”  Then  Martin’s  voice 
again :  “  Give  me  the  outside— I’ll  show 
you !  ” 

Then  a  man  was  at  the  mules’  heads,  and 
another  at  the  wheel  hub.  The  wood  team 
began  to  creak  forward,  to  tilt  up,  up,  as 
the  wheel  climbed  the  embankment.  Then 
Martin’s  voice  shouting,  “  Can  you  hold  her?” 
Then  his  face,  gray  with  dust,  for  an  instant 
looking  dow’n  at  her.  “Sit  left,  and  hold 
fast,”  he  said,  and  she  saw  he  was  in  the  car 
again,  and  the  car  was  moving  back  up  the 
road.  She  knew  what  was  coming  then;  she 
put  her  arms  around  Gordon  Keen,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  that  white  space  of  road  between 
the  wood  team  and  the  canon.  It  grew 
narrower,  narrower,  until  it  danced  liefore  her 
like  a  thread.  They  paused.  She  closed  her 
eyes — then,  with  a  swoop,  down  they  went 
again.  She  heard  avalanches  of  earth  and 
stones  pitching  for  the  canon  below,  felt  a 
great  thrill  and  shiver  through  the  chassis, 
the  rocking  of  the  car  as.  on  two  wheels 
around  a  turn,  and  still  they  were  alive. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  cried  out  at  the 
sight.  White  hills  and  round  tree'  tops 
rolled  away  beneath  her — the  foot-hills,  and 
the  river,  and  they  were  out  on  the  long, 
broad  road  that  streamed  away  into  the 
valley.  Martin  shouted  over  his  shoulder. 
The  wind  snatched  the  words  away  from  his 
lips,  but  she  thought  he  said,  “Hold  fast!” 

.\nd  something  happened.  The  hills  be- 
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neath  began  to  sail  like  a  drifting  curtain — to 
rise  up  around  her — to  sink  down  beneath 
her.  Then  the  forms  of  landscape  melted, 
and  ran  past  her  eyes  in  streams  of  liquid 
color.  The  wind  began  to  rise  and  shriek 
in  her  ear.  The  hoarse  hoo-hooing  of  the 
horn  grew  into  one  prolonged  voice  of  terror. 
The  car  began  to  rode,  to  rock;  and  she  knew 
this  was  the  awful  speed  that  Martin  had 
spoken  of,  but  couldn’t  remember  where  he 
had  said  it  went.  Then  something  snatched 
her  breath  out  of  her  lips,  and  put  it  back, 
and  snatched  it  out.  Color  vanished.  Sight 
and  touch  were  gone.  She  did  not  know  if 
she  were  on  earth  or  air,  and  all  sound  ran 
into  one,  roaring,  roaring,  roaring. 

It  came  to  her  that  this  speed  led  to  eternity. 
And  was  she  there  now  she  could  neither  see 
nor  feel! 

Then  that  one  sound  broke  up  into  many, 
and  she  saw  a  broad,  harsh  light,  and  shut  her 
e}'es,  and  something  stopped.  She  thought  it 
was  her  life.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw 
a  long  white  line  of  steps.  She  wondered  why 


they  stood  so  still  instead  of  streaming  by 
her.  People  were  coming  down  those  steps. 
Faces  were  all  around  her.  A  heavy  wei^t 
was  lifted  from  her  lap.  Then  she  herself- 
was  lifted  from  the  tonneau  to  the  white  steps, 
but  she  would  not  let  them  lead  her  through 
the  door.  She  did  not  even  see  the  dead 
weight  which  was  carried  past  her.  For  the 
man  in  the  motor  had  risen,  trembling  like  a 
creature  spent;  had  taken  a  wavering  step 
from  the  car  to  the  ground,  and  stood  there 
with  his  dark  head  drooping  forward,  gray 
with  the  dust  of  the  mountain.  She  did  not 
see  the  whispering  circle  around  them.  She 
did  not  know  that  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks.  She  put  her  arms  around  him. 
She  sobbed.  “  Oh,  you  can  talk!  You  can 
talk!  What  does  it  matter  as  long  as  you’ve 
done  this!” 

The  doctor,  coming  out  on  the  veranda, 
looked,  and  touched  the  hotel  clerk  on  the 
arm.  “  Tell  them,  as  soon  as  they  are 
disengaged,  that  I  think  we’ll  pull  him 
through.” 


MotKer’s  Daug;hter 

By  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


After  the  preUminarj'  reading  of  the 
play,  Miss  Del  Orme  seldom  rehearsed 
with  the  company.  Ann  Carmichad,  trem¬ 
bling  with  her  first  big  chance,  was  thankful 
for  this.  The  few  times  that  the  star  was 
present  during  those  early  rehearsals,  Ann 
showed  herself  stiff  and  wooden,  wholly  lack¬ 
ing  the  fire  that  had  so  abundantly  justified 
the  choice  of  her  for  the  passionate  Lady 
Phillis.  The  stage-manager  looked  at  her 
shrewdly  after  her  third  reduction  to  a 
wooden  Indian,  but  said  nothing;  Miss  Del 
Orme  was  kind,  even  friendly.  Ann  went 
home  sick  with  mortification,  and  the  next 
day.  Miss  Del  Orme  being  absent,  made 
them  all  thrill  with  the  sweep  of  her  spirit. 
Her  part  was  becoming  important  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  length.  Burton,  the  stage- 
manager,  tapp>ed  her  shoulder  approdngly 
with  his  lean  forefinger. 


.“You’re  Mother’s  own  daughter,”  he  said. 
“Give  her  my  congratulations.” 

•  At  Miss  Del  Orme’s  reappearance,  a  week 
later,  Ann  plunged  in  bravely.  Then  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  lady  looking  on  with  a 
critical  half  smile  reduced  her  suddenly  to 
cold  clumsiness.  After  her  scene — her  Hg 
scene,  when  she  played  it  as  she  could — she 
tried  in  her  mortification  to  keep  away  from 
Miss  Del  Orme;  but  the  star  patted  the 
empty  chair  beside  her  invitingly  and  was 
impressively  kind  until  it  was  time  to  step 
forward  with  her  own  exquisitely  finished 
performance.  The  stage-manager  met  Ann 
in  the  passage  when  she  was  making  her 
escape  and,  instead  of  reproof,  grinned 
broadly. 

“Mother  been  putting  you  up  to  this?”  he 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  surprised.  “Wh>', 
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Mr.  Burton,  Mother  would  kill  me  for  such 
a  performance!”  He  nodded  shrewdly. 

“You  are  a  deep  one,”  he  said.  “  I  thought 
it  might  be  scare,  before.” 

“But  it  was — it  is,”  she  protested;  then 
hurried  on  lest  she  should  burst  into  tears. 

The  tears  came  overwhelmingly  in  her  own 
apartment.  Mrs.  Carmichael,  rocking  by 
the  window,  laid  down  her  paper. 

“Now,  daughter,  what’s  the  sense!”  she 
protested.  “Your  eyes  are  your  best  point; 
for  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  spoil  them.”  Ann’s 
only  answer  was  a  dismal  sob.  “Well,  then, 
if  you  must  bawl,  get  something  out  of  it,” 
pursued  Mother  reasonably.  “That  is  just 
the  sob  you  want  in  your  scene  with  Emerson 
—see  if  you  can’t  get  it  again.” 

.Ann  dried  her  eyes  with  a  long  sigh. 
“There  isn’t  going  to  be  any  Ijidy  Phillis  for 
me,”  she  announced,  despair  in  her  voice. 

“Daughter!  Burton  hasn’t  fired  you?” 

“Oh,  no!  The  worse  I  do,  the  funnier  he 
seems  to  think  it.  Miss  Del  Orme  is  so 
k-kind — just  the  way  I  should  be  kind  to  a 
b-blithering  idiot.  I  c-can’t  act  when  she  is 
there.  I’m  g-going  to  resign.” 

“You’re  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 
Mother  folded  her  stout  arms  across  her  chest. 
“  Why,  daughter,  where  is  your  sand !  What 
if  you  had  had  to  do  Mazeppa  on  one-night 
stands — strapped  to  the  back  of  any  crazy, 
half-broken  horse  they  could  pick  up?  I 
didn’t  cry  about  it,  either — and  I  wasn’t 
eighteen.  .And  now  my  daughter  comes  home 
whimpering  because  the  leading  woman  looks 
at  her!  Pshaw!” 

There  was  a  tonic  energy  in  the  final  ex¬ 
clamation.  Ann  rose  and  straightened  her 
disordered  hair. 

“It’s  just  that  I  hate  to  have  her  see  me 
such  a  stick,”  she  apologized.  “5>he  must 
think  I’ll  ruin  the  whole  effect  of  the  third 
act.” 

“Well,  you  won’t,”  said  Mother.  “If  you 
do,  you  needn’t  come  home  after  it,  that’s  all. 
Does  Burton  treat  you  all  right?” 

“Oh,  yes,  beautifully!” 

“  He’d  better,  or  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  him 
and  mother  returnee!  to  her  newspaper  with  a 
significant  closing  of  her  lips. 

.Ann  tried  faithfully  to  imitate  the  maternal 
spirit,  but  she  faceel  the  last  week  of  re¬ 
hearsal  with  growing  dread,  knowing  that  the 
star  would  be  present  daily.  Burton  had 
shown  himself  surprisingly  considerate  of  her 
nervousness. 

“You  and  Emerson  get  here  half  an  hour 


early  on  Monday  and  we’ll  do  your  third  act 
scene  before  she  comes,”  he  had  suggested. 
“You  can  just  walk  through  it,  later.” 

“You  make  me  feel  ashamed,”  Ann  had 
protested.  He  shook  his  head  at  her. 

“Foxy,  fo.xy!”  was  his  amused  comment. 
She  laughed  back  out  of  sheer  good  nature, 
not  troubling  to  understand. 

Monday  morning  she  went  swimmingly 
through  her  long  scene,  quite  undampenetl 
by  the  dim,  empty  theatre  with  its  sheet e<l 
chairs.  A  charwoman,  crawling  out  from 
between  the  rows,  settled  back  on  her  heels 
to  stare  open-mouthed,  a  gray  cat  watched 
her  solemnly  from  the  rail  of  one  of  the  bo.xes. 
The  minor  members  of  the  cast,  clustering  in 
the  wings,  glanced  at  one  another  affirma¬ 
tively  as  she  sprang  to  her  climax.  She  felt 
her  triumph  as  keenly  as  if  every  chair  had 
held  a  breathless  spectator. 

Burton  gave  a  sharp  nod  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  “Very  good.  .Again,  please.” 

.Ann  played,  the  whole  scene  to  the  gaping 
charwoman;  she  had  never  done  it  better. 
If  she  had  not  been  so  absorbed,  she  might 
have  seen  Burton’s  eyes  trj’ing  to  reach  her 
with  some  warning  signal.  When,  flushe<i 
and  tremulous  after  her  final  burst,  she 
turned  for  his  approval,  she  found  herself 
confronting  Miss  Del  Orme. 

The  star  stood  with  her  long,  thin  hands 
crossed  on  the  knob  of  her  umbrella,  her  eye¬ 
brows  arching  sharply  over  drooping  lids,  her 
thin  lips  drawn  down  at  the  comers ;  the 
patronizing  kindness  of  the  pa.st  weeks  lost  in 
cool  disdain.  Burton,  lurking  behind  her, 
had  a  quizzical  twist  on  one  side  of  his  shrewd 
face:  the  other  side  was  always  inexpressively 
smooth.  .Ann,  in  her  first  rush  of  joy  at  being 
seen  at  her  best,  moved  impulsively  toward 
them.  Miss  Del  Orme  brushed  pa.st  her 
with  an  imperious  gesture  to  Burton. 

“Now  let  us  have  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
please,”  she  said  sharply. 

It  took  Ann  .some  moments  to  accept  the 
truth.  When  there  w'as  no  longer  any  doubt¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Miss  Del  Orme  was  in  a 
jealous  rage,  some  inheritance  from  mother 
awoke  in  her  veins;  she  played  her  part  with 
spirit  and  assurance,  her  cheeks  burning  but 
her  big  eyes  c(X)l.  Miss  Del  Orme  looked 
sallow  and  acid  beside  her  full-blooded,  angry 
youth. 

Burton,  pausing  beside  her  in  an  interval, 
spoke  cautiously  out  of  the  expressive  left  side 
of  his  face. 

“Tfx)  bad!  I  tried  to  give  you  the  tip 
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when  she  came  in.  I’m  afraid  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  tone  down  now.” 

“I  have  no  intention  of  trying!”  Ann  was 
splendid  in  her  scorn.  “She  can  never 
frighten  me  again.”  His  lips  screwed  to  a 
dubious  whistle. 

“She  can  do  you,  though,”  he  warned  her. 
“Awful  pity,  after  your  good  bluff.  I  wanted 
you  to  get  on  the  first  night  before  you  were 
found  out.” 

“I’m  not  worried.” 

“Mother’s  own  daughter!  All  the  same, 
ray  dear,  look  out  for  yourself.  She’s  I-T — It 
on  these  premises.” 

A  messenger  interrupted  to  say  that  Miss 
Del  Orme  wished  to  consult  with  him  in  her 
dressing-room.  He  came  back  presently  to 
dismiss  the  cast,  looking  preoccupied  and 
annoyed.  When  thev  returned  that  after¬ 
noon  he  gave  Ann  one  expressive  glance,  but 
set  them  to  work  without  explanations.  Miss 
Del  Orme  was  less  hostile,  but  Ann  felt  no 
reassurance  in  that.  Her  conQdence  in  the 
friendliness  of  stars  had  been  seriously 
shaken. 

Burton  detained  Ann  after  the  others  had 
gone.  His  manner  had  liecome  formal  and 
impersonal.  Drawing  up  a  chair  to  the 
prompter’s  table  for  her,  he  opened  a  tattered 
manuscript. 

“We  are  obliged  to  cut  the  play  down  a 
little,”  he  began  curtly.  “Have  you  your 
part  here?  Very  well ;  I  will  show  you  what 
to  strike  out.” 

The  omissions  in  the  first  two  acts  were 
not  serious — a  sentence  here  and  there  in 
the  middle  of  a  speech,  leaving  the  cues  un¬ 
changed;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  third 
act  and  her  one  good  scene,  she  dropjied  the 
pencil  and  clasp^  her  hands  tightly  together 
with  a  quick  “Oh!”  of  dismayed  reproach. 
All  the  force  and  meaning  had  been  cut  away 
— nothing  survived  but  a  colorless  line  or  two 
of  explanation.  No  room  was  left  to  her,  no 
chance;  her  part  had  dropped  from  a  living 
creation  to  a  bit  of  bald  mechanism. 

“Why,  it’s  ruined,  it’s  absurd!”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  “W'hy,  Mr.  Burton!” 

His  defensive  curtness  deserted  him  and  he 
turned  to  her,  a  kindly  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“Say,  my  dear,  I’m  awful  sorry,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “I  did  all  I  could  for  you,  but  it 
was  no  use.  You  might  just  as  well  swallow 
it.” 

“But  how  could  it  hurt  her — my  one 
scene!”  Ann  cried,  letting  despairing  hands 
fall  on  the  table. 


“Well,  it  couldn’t.  But,  you  see,  she’s  an 
old  stray,  and  the  critics  wiU  jump  at  some¬ 
thing  new.  You’d  be  starred  in  the  morning 
papers,  just  because  they’ve  said  it  ail  about 
her  so  often — see  ?  And  she  won’t  stand  for 
that.  So  there  you  are.”  He  had  taken 
Ann’s  manuscript  and  was  quickly  lining-out 
the  parts  to  be  omitted. 

“IVhat  if  I  give  it  up?”  she  demanded. 

“Little  Cory  would  leap  to  get  it,  cut  or 
uncut,”  he  reminded  her.  “Go  home  and 
sleep  on  it,  like  a  good  girl.  You’ll  count, 
you  know,  anj-way.  No  one  can  prevent 
that.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  too  mean !  ”  She  went  away  with 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks;  she  had 
worked  so  hard  and  cared  so  vitally! 

“Well,  daughter,  what  is  it  now?  Del 
Orme  been  liking  at  you  again?”  was 
Mother’s  greeting.  Ann  offered  her  part  with 
an  angry  laugh. 

“She’s  been  looking  at  Lady  Phillis*'  she 
explained.  “Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  trying!” 
She  flung  herself  on  tha  couch,  and  Mother 
let  her  cry  without  comment,  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  a  determined  tightening  of  her 
lips.  When  she  laid  it  down,  there  was 
battle  in  her  quiet  movements. 

“Daughter,  it’s  an  outrage,”  she  said 
firmly.  “I  shall  see  Burton  about  it  my> 
self.” 

“It  won’t  do  any  good,”  sighed  Ann;  but 
she  felt  less  desolate.  Mother  was  a  power 
when  she  took  hold  of  a  situation. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  when  Ann  was 
going  doggedly  through  her  denuded  part,  a 
strenuous  bonnet  rounded  a  Corinthian  pillar. 
Burton  started  and  glanced  hurriedly  about 
as  if  for  shelter. 

“Oh,  good  Lord,  Mother!"  he  muttered. 
Mother  came  across  to  him  with  the  deliber¬ 
ate  step  of  fate.  He  b^an  a  hurried  apcdogy 
about  being  too  busy  to  see  her  now. 

“That’s  all  right,  Burton.  I  can  wait,  if 
you  prefer,”  she  said,  fixing  him  with  a  cold 
eye.  He  sighed  and  dismissed  the  cast  for 
the  day. 

It  was  an  hour  before  Mother  emerged. 
Her  bearing  never  knew  defeat,  but  never¬ 
theless  this  time  it  did  not  express  victory. 

“Burton  can’t  help  it,”  she  announced  to 
Ann.  “He’d  like  to,  but  he  always  was  a 
weak  fool.  That  Del  Orme  has  everything 
under  her  thumb.”  She  offered  no  consola¬ 
tion,  leading  the  way  home  in  a  silence  which 
Ann  was  too  dejected  to  interrupt.  If  Mother 
had  failed,  then,  indeed,  hope  was  gone. 
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There  was  no  hrst-night  untinpation  or 
nervousness  for  Ann,  whose  shorn  part 
seemed  to  her  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
dressing.  Emerson,  a  stolid  person  whose 
one  aim  in  life  was  to  keep  the  precarious 
favor  of  Miss  Del  Orme,  had  accepted  the 
change  indifferently,  but  her  fellow  workers 
were  generously  indignant  for  her  and  whis- 
|)ered  loudly — out  of  the  star’s  hearing — of 
•‘A  perfect  shame!”  That  was  her  one  con¬ 
solation.  Burton  showed  himself  apologetic¬ 
ally  kind  when  they  were  alone.  “But,  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  don’t  turn  Mother  loose  on 
me  again,  .\nn,”  he  said,  with  a  solemn  shake 
of  his  head.  The  young  woman  whose  part 
was  bounded  by  “The  carriage  is  waiting” 
was  far  more  agitated  than  Ann  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  rolled  up  on  the  great  night. 

Nevertheless,  even  she  caught  something  of 
the  prevailing  excitement  as  the  first  two  acts 
|)as^  to  increasing  popular  approval.  She 
had  kept  faithfully  to  her  reduced  lines,  but 
even  so  had  managed  to  make  herself  felt. 
Perhaps  a  martial  gray  pompadour  in  the 
fifth  row  had  something  to  do  with  this; 
Mother  was  a  general  at  starting  and  pro¬ 
longing  applause.  At  all  events,  she  felt  that 
they  were  with  her— that  sea  of  heads  blurred 
in  the  w’hite  glare  of  the  footlights.  A  sense 
of  what  she  could  have  done  with  them,  given 
her  proper  scene,  brought  a  .stifled  “Oh!”  of 
pain  and  anger  as  she  stood  waiting  to  go  on 
in  the  third  act.  The  disappointment  seemed 
almost  too  hard  to  bear. 

note  was  put  into  her  hand.  She  read  it 
at  first  absently,  then  with  wonder.  It  was  in 
Mrs.  Carmichael’s  handwriting: 

“Remember  whose  daughter  you  are,  and 
that  Mother  never  was  downed  yet,  or  lost  a 
chance." 

The  underscoring  of  the  la.st  words  left  her 
frowning.  What  could  even  Mother  have 
made  of  the  bald  scene  ahead  of  her  ?  Then 
she  had  to  thrust  the  note  into  her  belt  and 
step  forward  to  take  her  cue.  “  Or  lost  a 
chance?"  Suddenly  the  words  flashed  into 
meaning,  and  the  fighting  blood  of  her  in¬ 
heritance  stirred  in  her  veins.  An  inner  leap 
of  excited  recognition,  then,  fine-strung,  vivid, 
daring,  desperate,  the  Lady  Phillis  of  the  un¬ 
cut  version  went  on. 

She  had  her  house  at  breathless  attention 
when  Emerson  came  on  at  his  cue — evidently 
under  orders  to  stop  this  outrage.  Lady 
Phillis,  searching  for  the  fatal  letter,  had  to 
mount  from  shame  to  defiance  in  spite  of  him, 
for  at  first  he  stood  stolid  and  unresponsive. 


then  trierl  to  check  her  with  the  wrong  cues. 
Ann  could  no  more  have  been  stopped  than 
the  real  Lady  Phillis.  She  brushed  aside  his 
words,  drowned  them,  carried  her  part  as  if 
his  impas-sivity  were  his  proper  r61e;  she  had 
her  emotions  at  her  finger-tips,  and  could  do 
with  them  what  she  would. 

When  the  moment  came  for  the  discovery 
of  the  letter,  Emerson  stood  lietween  her  and 
its  appointed  cabinet,  but,  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  thrust  him 
aside  and  caught  open  the  drawer.  Then  for 
the  first  time  her  heart  failed  her;  for  no  letter 
lay  within. 

“Give  me  an  envelope,  anything!”  she 
gasped  in  a  quick  aside,  pretending  to  struggle 
with  the  lock. 

“Sorry — I  haven’t  one”;  Emerson’s  smile 
was  coolly  disagreeable. 

Chaos  opened  before  her — a  climax  with  its 
point  left  out.  “  Mother !  ”  she  gasped :  it  had 
the  passion  of  a  prayer.  Then  like  a  sign 
from  heaven  came  the  recollection  of  the  note 
in  her  belt.  To  the  house  scarcely  a  moment 
had  passed  when  she  turned  with  the  fatal 
sheet  in  her  hand. 

The  day  was  hers  now.  The  little  scene 
that  she  had  made  big  rose  bigger  than  ever 
as  it  mounted  to  the  full  fire  of  its  clima.x. 
Not  a  line,  not  a  word  was  left  out.  Behind 
the  scenes  there  was  commotion,  suppres.sed 
jubilation,  hysterical  anger  ;  she  could  not  be 
stopped!  Emerson  had  to  follow  her  lead,  a 
helpless  accomplice.  To  the  top  gallery,  the 
house  was  hers. 

The  courage  of  her  inheritance  was  still  a 
trumpet  in  her  ears  when  she  swept  off  the 
stage,  the  thunder  of  the  audience  swelling 
after  her;  her  big  eyes  blazed  open  triumph 
into  the  twitching  face  of  Mis^  Del  Orme. 
Burton,  with  an  impas.sive  profile  to  the  star, 
offered  her  a  huge  wink  from  the  expressive 
left  side  as  she  passed. 

“Mother’s  own  daughter!”  he  murmured. 

Mother  herself,  calm  and  business-like,  was 
waiting  just  beyond. 

'  “Daughter,”  she  begun,  “I  have  just 
handed  in  your  resignation  from  the  com¬ 
pany;  two  managers  are  to  see  you  to-morrow. 
You  did  very  well.”  Her  tone  was  that  of 
a  satisfied  general  rather  than  a  proud  pa¬ 
rent.  Then  the  triumphant  sound  that  was 
still  holding  the  .stage  empty  swelled,  rose 
to  a  summons.  Suddenly  Mother’s  chin 
trembled. 

“Go  back  and  take  your  call — stupid,”  she 
said,  and  gave  her  a  push. 
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STRANGE  and  fearsome  things  have  been 
done  to  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  plays,  but 
never  has  tradition  been  so  ruthl^ly  swatted, 
so  vigorously  slap-sticked,  so  roundly  pom¬ 
meled  as  by  E.  H.  Sothem  and  Julia  Marlowe 
in  their  presentation  of  “The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  ” !  Dignity  and  the  sober  respect  which 
one  is  accustom^  to  associate  with  classical 
pla}'s  flee  before  a  bombardment  of  everything 
movable,  and  characters  are  bowled  over  like 
tenpins.  It  is  the  most  strenuous  Shake¬ 
speare  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness,  a 
most  anaazingly  athletic  Shakespeare.  At 
times  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss 
Marlowe  is  training  to  become  a  baseball 
pitcher  and  that  Mr.  Sothem  is  practising  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  record  over  the  high 
hurdles,  while  other  members  of  the  cast  are 
hardening  themselves  for  football. 

I  am  no  great  stickler  for  tradition;  in  fact, 

I  confess  to  a  certain  iconoclastic  satisfaction 
in  seeing  it  elbowed  aside  if  something  better, 
or  even  equally  good,  takes  its  place.  But 
the  Sothem- Marlowe  presentation  supplants 
classic  precedents  with  those  of  the  muscular, 
rip-roaring,  slap-dash  farce-comedy  that  was 
popular  a  score  of  years  ago.  “The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew”  is  really  a  farce,  but  it  is 
Shakespearian  farce,  and  it  is  something  of  a 
shock  to  see  it  so  modemly  manhandled. 

As  a  production  it  is  magnificent.  The 
beauty  of  the  elaborate  scenery  and  properties, 
the  splendor  of  the  costuming,  even  down  to 
that  of  the  many  supernumeraries,  and  the 
admirable  stage  management  contribute  to  a 
series  of  stage  pictures  that  delight  a  taste  for 
artistic  prodigality.  But  these  accessories 
are  the  only  excuse  for  charging  three  dollars 
for  an  orchestra  seat;  certainly  the  acting 
does  not  justify  advanced  prices.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  two  stars,  howe\’er,  makes  it 


possible  to  All  the  theatre.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see  Mr.  Sothem  in  a  Shakespearian  rdle 
whose  importance  does  not  overpower  him. 
His  Romeo  and  even  his  Benedick  seemed  to 
have  the  Hamlet  spell  over  them.  He  is  a 
very  earnest,  very  sincere  actor,  whose  forte  is 
light  comedy,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  other 
lines  by  reason  of  intelligence  and  hard  work. 
In  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  he  shone  to 
better  advantage  than  Miss  Marlowe,  who 
has  hitherto  carried  off  the  honors  in  their 
partnership.  Petruchio  is  not  a  part  that 
has  ever  given  a  player  a  reputation,  or  even 
materially  added  to  one.  Edwin  Booth,  I 
remember,  was  atrociously  bad  as  the  shrew- 
tamer,  although  it  seems  like  sacril^e  to  say 
so.  Mr.  Sothem  makes  him  a  noisy,  hard- 
headed  Petruchio,  who  was  really  in  love  with 
Katherine  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
pursues  her  with  a  deadly,  patient  determina¬ 
tion  that  nothing  can  shake,  taking  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  his  bullying  brutality  for  its 
own  sake.  The  part  is  carefully  conceived 
and  beautifully  consistent;  moreover,  Mr. 
Sothem’s  is  the  kind  of  a  Petruchio  who  would 
dominate  and  win  Miss  Marlowe’s  Katherine. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  a  Shakespeari¬ 
an  performance  without  making  comparisons. 
Certain  players  have  so  thoroughly  identified 
themselves  with  certain  rdles  tlut,  imbidden, 
the  picture  of  them  comes  before  our  eyes: 
Booth  as  Hamlet,  John  McCullough  as 
Virginius,  Mary  Anderson  as  Perdita.  In 
these  later  days  no  American  player  has  so 
impressed  herself  upon  a  rdle  as  Ada  Rehan 
upon  Katherine,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  any  actress  essaying  the  pj^  should  not 
suffer  in  comparison.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  Miss  Marlowe  is  the 
best  actress  we  have,  but  even  her  warmest 
admirers  would  hardly  claim  that  her 


Katherine  is  as  good  as  Miss  Rehan’s.  The 
two  conceptions  of  the  part  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles.  Miss  Rehan  makes  Katherine  an 
imperious,  queenly  shrew,  with  real  force  and 
dignity,  a  Katherine  that  only  a  subtle  Petru- 
chio,  like  that  of  Otis  Skinner,  w'ho  gave  the 
best  portrayal  of  the  role  I  have  ever  seen, 
could  have  won.  Miss  Marlowe  makes 
Katherine  a  little  vixen,  a  spoiled,  imper¬ 
tinent  hoyden,  whose  ill  temper  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  throwing  things.  She  is  very  lovely 
and  very  charming,  nevertheless,  and  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  her  reading  of  the  long 
speech  in  the  last  act. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  particular 
reason  why  Mr.  Sothem  and  Miss  Marlowe 
should  have  elected  to  include  “The  Mer¬ 


chant  of  Venice”  in  their  repertoire,  for  the 
performance  they  give  of  the  leading  r61es 
will  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  either.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  and  Mr.  Frohman  desired  to  show 
how  beautifully  the  play  could  be  staged,  and 
on  this  point  they  have  left  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  Venetian  scenes  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  masquerade  is  most  adroitly  and 
effectively  handl^.  Scenery,  however,  does 
not  overshadow  text. 

Both  Mr.  Sothem  and  Miss  Marlowe  suffer 
from  the  handicap  of  the  latter  in  playing 
Katherine,  for  there  has  been  no  Shylock 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
that  equaled  Irving’s,  and  Portia  belongs  to 
Ellen  Terry  by  right  of  conquest — the  great 
achievement  of  her  distinguished  career.  Mr. 
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Sothern  only  proves  again  that  he  is  a  care¬ 
ful,  conscientious,  studious  player,  wholly 
sincere,  with  a  fine  gift  for  elocution.  His 
Sliylock  is  an  unwashed  jierson  with  a  bitter 
jiersonal  grievance.  He  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  but  a  rather  unpleasant  human  be¬ 
ing.  Irving  managed  to  convey  the  idea,  with 
a  subtlety  defying  analysis,  that  Shylock's 
bitterness  is  the  logical  result  of  centuries  of 
race  persecution,  and  that  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  has  small  import.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Jacob  Adler,  the  Yiddish  tragedian,  who 
played  the  part  in  that  curious  tongue  with 
an  English  support,  was  infinitely  more  im¬ 
pressive,  more  intelligible  than  Mr.  Sothern, 
although  I  could  not  understand  a  word  the 
Bowerv  actor  .said. 


Miss  ^larlowe  is  delightful  as  Portia,  of 
course.  Few  players  have  so  completely  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  reading  blank  verse  naturally, 
and  few  can  make  the  meaning  so  jKietic  and 
so  clear.  She  looked  very  beautiful,  and  al¬ 
together  gave  a  charming  performance,  but 
most  of  us  who  have  seen  Ellen  Terry  kept 
thinking  of  her,  I  fancy. 

Robert  Mantell  returned  to  New  York  with 
something  of  the  acclaim  that  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  the  impression  he  made  nearly  a 
year  ago,  when,  unheralded  and  apparently 
hopelessly  handicapped  by  a  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  company  and  pitiful  accessories,  he 
made  something  of  a  sensation  by  his  playing 
of  classical  roles.  He  is  now  announced  as 
“the  distinguished  tragedian.”  It  is  so  long 
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since  any  actor  has  claimed  to  be  a  tragedian 
that  most  of  us  had  almost  forgotten  the  word. 
Mr.  Mantell  reappeared  in  “Richard  III” — 
and  there  is  no  more  trying  part  in  all  Shake¬ 
speare.  He  uses  the  familiar  Colley  Cibber 
version,  which  contains  a  part  of  “Henry 
VI,”  and  many  additions  by  Cibber  himself. 
The  two  best  known  lines  in  the  play,  “Off 
with  his  head!  So  much  for  Buckingham!” 
and.  “Richard  is  himself  again,”  are  not 
Shakespeare’s  but  interpolations  of  the 
eighteenth  century  actor-dramatist  who  was 
jxjet  laureate  of  England.  When  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field  plays  “Richard  III”  he  uses  his  own 
version.  He  omits  the  famous  soliloquy, 
“Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,”  be¬ 
cause  he  says  “it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  tragedy,”  but  he  speaks  the 
famous  Colley  Cibber  lines. 

Mr.  Mantell’s  {performance  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  one,  scholarly,  finished,  subtle,  devoid 
of  trickery.  It  is  true  that  he  rolls  his  eyes 
much  of  the  time,  and  makes  stock  of  the 
mobility  of  his  fine  face.  But  these  are  con¬ 
cessions  to  tradition,  and  I  am  net  sure  but 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  playing  Shakespeare 
is  the  best  after  all.  Mr.  Mantell’s  rich,  mel¬ 
low  voice  and  exquisite  diction  still  have  that 
charm  that  so  ap|)ealed  when  he  gave  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  {performance,  but  his  voice  has 
not  great  strength.  In  those  scenes  when 
one  ex{pects  him  to  bellow  forth  w'ith  mighty 
force,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  In  such 
places  Mr.  Mansfield’s  superb  voice — and  no 
actor  was  ever  blessed  with  a  finer  one — would 
fill  the  house  with  its  volume. 

The  Mantell  production  of  “Richard  III  ” 
is  a  sumptuous  one,  and  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
action  in  the  fighting  scenes.  William  A. 
Brady,  who  manages  prize-fighters  and 
Shakes{Peare’s  plays  with  equal  ease,  trained 
those  many  su{pemumeraries,  and  the  clashes 
remind  one  of  the  football  field.  And  this 
modem  handling  of  a  mob  furnishes  the 
background  for  the  good  old-fashioned  com¬ 
bat  between  Richard  and  Richmond,  the  “two 
up  and  one  down ;  two  down  and  one  up.”  It 
has  been  long  since  New  York  has  seen  that 
manner  of  duel. 

It  is  as  Richelieu  that  Mr.  Mantell  is  at  his 
best.  It  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  I 
said  that  I  thought  him  the  finest  Richelieu  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  he  becomes  all  the  more 
luminous  and  forceful  in  a  pro{Per  setting. 
The  star’s  exquisite  diction,  his  {Perfect^ 
technical  skill,  his  reser\’e  force  and  suppres¬ 
sion,  make  it  a  distinguished  characterization. 


He  does  not  strike  any  new  note  in  “  Othello,” 
but  there  is  splendid  dignity  and  {power  in  the 
{Performance. 

Mr.  Mantell’s  company  isn’t  impressively 
good.  Marie  Booth  Russell,  his  leading 
woman  and  his  wife,  has  intelligence  and 
sincerity.  She  reads  with  appreciation,  her 
phrasing  shows  the  coaching  of  her  husband, 
and  she  has  the  discretion  not  to  essay 
too  much.  Emily  Dodd,  an  actress  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty,  has  {power  and  sweetness,  but 
the  men,  save  Harry  Leighton,  do  not  rise 
above  the  mediocrity  of  the  modern  “legiti¬ 
mate  ”  player. 

For  many  years  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  in  New  York  came  nearer  than  any 
theatre  in  the  country  to  dominating  the 
American  stage,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  smallest  of  recognized  playhouses.  That 
was  when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  A.  M. 
Palmer,  the  foremost  manager  of  his  day,  a 
day  which  was  over  long  before  his  death.  It 
had  many  extraordinary  successes,  of  which 
“Hazel  Kirke”  was  probably  the  most  famous. 
The  theatre  seats  only  about  six  hundred 
{People,  and  the  audience  is  so  near  the  stage 
that  this  mere  proximity  establishes  between 
them  a  sympathetic  bond.  Besides,  actors 
may  sppeak  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone, 
which  contributes  much  to  naturalness.  The 
late  Charles  H.  Hoyt  found  this  {possibility 
exceedingly  valuable  when  he  took  over  the 
theatre  for  the  production  of  his  later  satires. 
After  his  death  the  little  theatre  was  used  for 
wicked  French  farces,  which  usually  failed, 
and  then  it  came  uppon  evil  days.  It  was  closed 
for  a  season  after  the  Iroquois  fire  in  Chicago, 
because  of  the  cost  of  changes  demanded  by 
the  authorities.  Farthest  down-town  of  the 
so-called  Broadway  houses,  a  mile  away 
from  the  present  theatrical  center,  it  was  supp- 
pposed  that  it  would  never  again  be  oppened. 
But  Walter  N.  Lawrence,  long  as.sociated  with 
Augustin  Daly,  was  sure  that  the  Madison 
Square  had  not  wholly  lost  its  old  following. 
It  was  remodeled  and  oppened  without  any 
flourish  w’ith  “Mrs.  Temple’s  Telegram,” 
which,  to  everybody’s  surprise,  succeeded. 
The  manager’s  idea  was  to  produce  good, 
clean  comedies,  American  for  the  most  ppart, 
W’ith  the  best  players  that  could  be  secured. 
And  he  has  the  courage  to  present  the  work 
of  untried  men. 

This  season  Mr.  Law’rence  oppened  w’ith  a 
new’  comedy,  “The  Prince  Chap,”  by  Edward 
Peple.  The  public  did  not  know  of  Mr. 
Peple’s  existence,  but  the  managers  did.  For 
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“The  Heart  of  Maryland.”  Followed  years 
with  Augustin  Daly  in  musical  comedies — 
“The  Geisha,”  “The  Countr>’  Girl,”  and  the 
like.  Then  came  the  long  runs  of  “Flora- 
dora,”  “The  Silver  Sli|)|)cr,”  and  “Glittering 
Gloria.”  In  all,  Mr.  Scott  has  “creiited” 
something  like  a  hundred  characters. 

Desi)itc  the  e.xcellence  of  the  star  and  the 
drollery  of  Thomas  Wise  as  the  butler — he 
has  so  long  |)layed  naughty  old  men  that  one 
had  almost  forgotten  how  admirable  he  is  as  a 
character  artist — the  very  jjleasiintest  j)er- 
formanceof  all  in  “The  Prince Chaj)”  is  given 
by  Helen  Pullman,  who  is  in  only  one  act,  for 
it  Uikes  two  children  and  a  grown-up  young 
woman  to  play  the  heroine.  Helen  Pullman 
is  quite  the  l)est  child  actress  I  have  ever  seen. 
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ten  years  he  had  been  besieging  them  to  put 
on  one  of  his  plays.  The  nece.ssity  of  earning 
a  living  in  that  long  interval  develope<l  him 
fn)m  a  ten-dollar-a-week  clerk  into  a  high- 
priced  accountant. 

“The  Prince  Chap ’’succeeded  through  pure 
merit.  The  first  two  acts  are  i)ermeated  with 
sentiment  —  real,  honest,  wholest)me  senti¬ 
ment;  they  bubble  with  humor — re;d,  honest, 
spontaneous  humor.  In  truth,  they  are  “  |)er- 
fectly  dear,”  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
nice  young  jierson.  And  the  entire  comedy 
is  exquisitely  played.  Cyril  Scott  is  the  star, 
and  those  familiar  with  his  work  know  him  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  light  comedians.  An 
Irishman  by  birth — he  is  a  native  of  Belfast — 
he  has  lived  in  this  country  since  he  was  a 
child.  His  first  appearance  was  in  “  Caprice ” 
with  Mrs.  Fiske,  then  Minnie  Maddern,  just 
twenty  years  ago.  He  was  with  Richard 
Mansfield  in  “Prince  Karl,”  with  E.  H. 
Sothem  in  “Lord  Chumley”;  later  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  old  Lyceum  Stock  Com¬ 
pany,  and  then  of  Charles  Frohman’s  Stock 
Company  at  Proctor’s  and  afterward  at  the 
Empire.  He  first  essayed  musical  comedy 
with  DeWolf  Hopper  in  “Dr.  SvTitax,”  but 
the  next  season  he  was  with  Mrs.  Carter  in 
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wholly  lacking  as  she  is  in  self-consciousness. 
I  wanted  to  know  something  about  her  and 
this  is  what  she  wrote  me  in  her  own  hand: 


“I  am  the  littlest  Claudia  in  ‘The  Prince  Chap.’ 
You  see,  it  is  just  like  the  story  of  the  ‘Three  Bears.’ 
There  is  a  little  bear,  a  middle-sized  bear,  and  a  big 
l)ear.  I  am  the  granddaughter  of  a  Methodist 
minister  and  none  of  my  people  have  been  on  the 
stage.  My  first  start  was  when  I  won  a  prize  for 
singing  ‘On  a  Good  Old  Five-Cent  Trolley  Ride’ 
in  a  contest.  I  was  awfully  proud  when  Paul 
Dresser  handed  me  my  prize-money  and  'said: 
‘There  is  something  in  her.’  When  Ezra  Kendall 
was  looking  for  a  little  girl  to  eat  ice-cream  and  run 
about  in  ‘Weather-Beaten  Benson,’  I  thought  it 
would  Just  suit  me.  He  thought  I  looked  like  a 
gofxl  ice-cream  eater,  too,  so  he  engagetl  me  and  I 
ate  ice-cream  for  eight  months.  I  got  kind  of  tired 
of  ice-<'ream,  so  I  am  glad  it  is  brea<l  an<l  jam  in  this 
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play.  I  was  with  Miss  Barrymore  for  a  while,  too, 
and  then  I  became  Claudia.  I  am  going  to  grow 
up  into  a  real  actress  some  day.” 
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It  became  apparent  that  “The  Prince 
Chap  ”  was  one  of  the  season’s  successes,  so  it 
was  moved  to  Joe  Weber’s  Theatre,  which 
used  to  be  Weber  &  Field’s  Music  Hall,  and 
in  which  never  before  had  any  company  but 
the  owner’s  appeared.  “The  Prince  Chap  ” 
was  followed  at  the  Madison  Square  by  “The 
Man  on  the  Box,”  a  dramatization  by  Grace 
Livingston  Furniss  of  Harold  MacGrath’s 
novel,  which  reintroduces  Henry  E.  Dixey  as 
a  star.  It  makes  a  very  uneven  but,  on  the 
whole,  rather  amusing  comedy.  An  army 
officer  masquerading  as  a  coachman  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  improbable,  and  when  the  author  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  be  concerned  in  another  officer’s 
selling  the  plans  of  Fortress  Monroe  to  a 
foreign  government,  it  is  rather  too  much. 
If  the  papers  in  question  were  the  plans  of 
one  of  the  big  hotels  there  now,  it  might  be 
different.  Mr.  MacGrath’s  assertion  that  this 
part  of  his  story  is  absolutely  true  makes  it 
no  more  convincing.  The  comedy  is  beauti¬ 
fully  acted  and  exquisitely  mounted.  Long 
ago  Mr.  Dixey  proved  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  finished  of  light  comedians. 
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Carlotta  Nillson,  who 
for  years  lias  acted 
in  an  atnios|>here  of 
tears,  now  shows  that 
she  is  just  as  clever 
in  comedy.  She  has 
had  a  hard  fi^ht  for 
recofjnition.  Tor 
years  she  jilayed 
throuj^h  the  country, 
workinj?  like  a  slave. 
Her  chance  came 
when  Mrs.  Fi.ske  gave 
her  the  part  of  the 
deserted  wife  in 
“Hedda  (lahler,”  in 
which  she  made  a 
pronounced  hit.  Last 
year  she  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Letly  in 
Pinero’s  play  of  that 
name.  One  of  the 
lx.'st  bits  the  stage 
has  known  this  sea¬ 
son  was  Chester 
Beecroft’s  Officer 
O'Brien.  Not  only 
did  he  look  like  a 
mounted  policeman, 
but  he  act^  the  part 
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with  a  humor  and  an 
Americanized  brogue 
that  are  delicious. 

The  (leorge  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  fad  ami 
•Arnold  Daly  received 
a  severe  jolt  in  the 
utter  failure  of  “John 
Bull’s  Other  Island,’’ 
w  hich  |)ro\ed  e.xcess- 
ively  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting  to  .American 
audiences  because  it 
is  a  long-winde<l  dia¬ 
logue  on  social  and 
economic  Irish  jiroli- 
lems.  Furthermore, 
it  was  marred  by 
Dodson  Mitchell’s 
performance  of  the 
Englishman,  a  part 
longer  than  Hamlet. 
How  an  actor  who 
was  so  good  as  the 
minister  in  “Candi¬ 
da”  and  so  perfect 
as  the  husband  in 
“How  He  Lied  to 
Her  Husband,”  could 
be  so  hopelessly  bad 
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in  this  r61e  is  beyond  my  ken.  Mr.  Daly  At  one  of  the  Lambs’s  gambols  in  New 
hastily  prepared  “  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,”  York,  there  was  presented  a  one-act  play 
which  he  had  promised  to  give  only  at  sub-  which  made  so  favorable  an  impression  that 
scription  matin6es,  “to  point  a  moral  lesson  Edward  Milton  Royle  was  urg^  to  expand 
and  not  for  gain.”  The  prevalence  of  “Shaw-  it  into  an  evening’s  entertainment.  The 
iris,”  which  is  mildly  epidemic,  has  made  result  is  “The  Squaw  Man,”  in  which 
Shaw’s  plays  tolerably  familiar,  inasmuch  as  William  Faversham  is  the  star.  It  is  a  mighty 
those  who  have  read  them  insist  upon  telling  skilful  bit  of  woric,  for  it  makes  an  outrageous 
those  who  have  not  about  them.  “  Mrs.  absurdity  seem  most  real  and  human,  and  the 
Warren’s  Profession”  is  by  far  the  most  dis-  audience  is  carried  along  so  cleverly  that  it 
agreeable  thing  in  “Plays  Pleasant  and  Un-  forgets  there  is  little  in  the  play  that  will 
pleasant,”  and  there  was  a  most  impressive  stand  the  test  of  reason, 
how-dy-do.  The  Mayor  of  New  Haven  Three  of  the  scenes  are  on  a  Western  ranch 
stopped  the  play,  and  the  Mayor  of  New  Y^k  with  the  most  lovable  cowboys  that  ever  were, 
followed  suit  after  the  first  performance.  No  one  ever  saw  cow-ptmchers  like  Mr. 
There  have  been  infinitely  worse  plays,  from  Royle’s,  but  he  makes  you  feel  that  the  real 
a  moral  standpoint,  presented  in  New  York  ones  should  be  like  those  he  has  on  the  stage, 
without  official  interference,  but  few  that  left  “The  Squaw  Man”  is  capitally  played.  Mr. 
such  an  unpleasant  impression.  Faversham  has  never  been  seen  to  better  ad¬ 

it  has  b^n  two  years  since  the  production  vantage,  while  George  Fawcett  as  Big  Bill  is 
(rf  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  “Monna  Vanna”  a  joy,  and  W’.  S.  Hart  as  Cask  Hawkins,  a 
made  an  impression  abroad.  Mrs.  Fiske  had  bad  man,  is  very  near  the  real  thing.  Then 
planned  to  appear  in  the  first  English  version,  there  is  Theodore  Roberts,  playing  a  Ute 
but  she  gave  it  over  to  Madame  Bertha  chief,  Herbert  SleatH  as  the  wickdl  earl, 
Kalich,  an  actress  whose  fame,  won  in  emo-  Selene  Johnson  as  the  heroine,  and  Selina 
tional  r6les  in  Yiddish  theatres  on  the  Bowery,  Fetter  Royle  as  an  English  dowager, 
had  reached  Broadway.  Like  all  plays  of  Never  has  DeW'olf  Hopper  had  a  more 
hi^  literary  quality,  this  best  dramatic  work  successful  vehicle,  and  certainly  never  so 
of  Maeterlinck’s  demands  the  finest  acting,  charming  and  b«iutiful  a  comic  opera  as 
and  this  it  did  not  receive.  It  was  superbly  “Happyland.”  It  is  a  comic  opera  with  the 
mounted  aiul  beautifully  costumed,  but,  best  music  that  Reginald  DeKoven  has 
largely  because  of  the  indifferent  pla3ring,  the  written  since  “  Robin  Hood,”  and  a  really 
stage  presentation  did  not  enhance  its  rich  clever  book  with  a  story.  The  libretto  was 
poetry  and  powerful  characterization,  except  written  by  Frederick  Ranken,  who  had  been 
perhaps  in  the  last  act  when  the  undercur-  struggling  for  success  for  ten  years,  and  who 
rent  of  dramatic  feeling  comes  to  the  surface  died  two  weeks  after  his  opera  scored  its 
in  a  scene  of  tremendous  intensity.  triumph.  In  costuming,  scenery,  music,  and 

Madame  Kalich  had  many  fine  moments,  words  there  is  a  richness,  an  elegance,  and 
when  she  approached  greatness.  She  has  a  refinement  which  one  does  not  usually  as- 
dignity  and  repose,  as  well  as  repression  and  sociate  with  a  production  whose  chief  purp>ose 
power.  Her  ^glish  accent  is  far  better  than  is  to  exploit  a  singing  comedian.  A  daint}', 

her  understanding  of  the  language.  When  exquisitely  lovely,  and  extremely  clever  little 

it  is  considered  that,  six  years  ago,  she  did  not  elf.  Marguerite  Clark,  whom  Julian  Mitchell 

know  a  word  of  English,  her  mastery  of  one  discovert  in  a  chonis  a  couple  of  years  ago, 

of  the  most  difi^ult  of  all  ^)eaking  tongues  straightway  sang  and  danced  herself  into  the 
is  remarirable.  Once  before  Madame  Kalich  affections  of  the  audiences,  making  a  success 
had  appeared  in-  English,  as  Ffdora.  Her  as  great  as  that  won  by  Della  Fox  and  Edna 
early  p^ormances  were  disappointing,  but  >  Wallace  years  ago,  which  would  seem  to  in- 
at  t^  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  able  to  make  dicate  that  women  of  small  stature  and  di- 
a  profound  impression  upon  her  audience.  It  minutive  charm  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
may  be  the  same  with  her  Monna  Vanna.  with  the  big  Mr.  Hopper. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— Glenister  and  Dextry,  coK)wiier»  ol  the  “  Midas,”  the  richest 
mine  in  Alaska,  are  about  to  board  the  ship  Santa  Maria,  at  Unalasita,  in  oi^r  to  reach  Nome  at  the  openii^  of 
the  mining  season.  Helen  Chester,  niece  of  Judge  Stillman  and  the  innocent  annc  of  a  great  political  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  mine  owners  of  Nome,  asks  tbeir  help  in  escaping  from  the  smaUpox-infestiMl  ship,  the  Ohio.  The 
two  men,  ignorant  of  the  si^ificance  of  her  errand,  gallantly  fi^t  and  defeat  her  pursuers,  smuggle  her  on  board 
their  own  Mip,  and  protect  ner  until  she  arrives  in  Nome  and  delivers  the  secret  papers  entrusted  to  her.  Glen- 
ister,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl,  saves  her  life  in  a  street  brawl  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Judge  Stillman 
and  McNamara,  political  boss  of  Dakota  and  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  arrive  in  Nome  and  begin  their  machinations. 


CH.^PTER  V  {continued) 

There  are  no  clubs  nor  marts  where  men 
foregather  for  business  in  the  North — 
nothing  but  the  saloon, and  this  is  all  and  more 
than  a  club.  Here  men  congregate  to  drink, 
to  gamble,  and  to  traffic. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Glenister 
entered  the  “  Northern  ”  and  passed  idly  down 
the  row  of  games,  pausing  at  the  crap  table, 
where  he  rolled  the  dice  when  his  turn  came. 
Moving  to  the  roulette  wheel,  he  lost  a  stack 
of  whites,  but  at  the  faro  “layout”  his  luck 
was  better  and  he  won  a  gold  coin  on  the 
“high  card.”  Whereupon  he  promptly  or¬ 
dered  a  round  of  drinks  for  the  men  grouped 
about  him,  a  formality  always  prec^ent  to 
overtures  of  general  friendship. 

As  he  stood,  glass  in  hand,  his  eyes  were 
draw'n  to  a  man  who  stood  close  by,  talking 
earnestly.  The  aspect  of  the  stranger  chal¬ 
lenged  notice,  for  he  stood  high  above  his 
companions  with  a  peculiar  grace  of  attitude 
in  place  of  the  awkwardness  common  in  men 
of  great  stature.  Among  those  who  were 
listening  intently  to  the  man’s  carefully 
modulated  tones,  Glenister  recognized  Mex¬ 
ico  Mullins,  the  ex-gambler  who  had  given 
Dextry  the  warning  at  Unalaska.  As  he 
further  studied  the  listening  group,  a  drunken 
man  staggered  uncertainly  through  the  wide 
doors  of  the  saloon.  Gaining  sight  of  the  tall 
stranger,  he  blinked,  then  approached  him, 
speaking  with  a  loud  voice: 

“Well,  if  ’tain’t  ole  Alec  McNamara!  How 
do,  ye  ole  pirate!” 

McNamara  nodded  and  turned  his  back 
cocJly  upon  the  newcomer. 

“I)on’t  turn  your  dorsal  fin  to  me;  I  wan’ 
to  talk  to  ye.” 


McNamara  continued  his  calm  discourse 
till  he  received  a  vicious  whack  on  the 
shoulder;  then  he  turned  for  a  moment  to 
interrupt  his  assailant’s  garrulous  profanity: 

“  Don’t  bother  me.  I  am  engag^.” 

“Ye  won’ talk  to  me,  eh?  W'ell,  I’m  goin’ 
to  talk  to  you,  see?  I  guess  you’d  listen  if  I 
told  these  people  all  I  know  alraut  you.  Turn 
around  here.” 

His  voice  was  menacing  and  attracted 
general  notice.  Obser\’ing  this,  McNamara 
addressed  him,  his  words  dropping  clear, 
concise,  and  cold: 

“Don’t  talk  to  me.  You  are  a  drunken 
nuisance.  Go  away  before  something  hap¬ 
pens  to  you.” 

.\gain  he  turned  away,  but  the  drunken 
man  seized  and  whirled  him  about  and  re¬ 
peated  his  abuse,  encouraged  by  this  apparent 
patience. 

“Your  pardon  for  an  instant,  gentlemen.” 
McNamara  laid  a  large,  white  and  manicured 
hand  upon  the  flannel  sleeve  of  the  miner  and 
gently  escorted  him  through  the  entrance  to 
the  sidew'alk,  while  the  crowd  smiled. 

As  they  cleared  the  threshold,  however, 
he  clenched  his  fist  without  a  word  and, 
raising  it,  struck  the  sot  fully  and  cruelly 
upon  the  jaw.  His  nctim  fell  silently,  the 
back  of  his  head  striking  the  boards  with  a 
hollow  thump;  then,  without  even  observing 
how  he  lay,  McNamara  reentered  the  saloon 
and  took  up  his  conversation  where  he  had 
been  interrupted.  His  voice  was  as  evenly 
regulated  as  his  movements,  betraying  not  a 
sign  of  anger,  excitement,  or  bravado.  He 
lit  a  cigarette,  extracted  a  note-book,  and 
jotted  down  certain  memoranda  supplied 
him  by  Mexico  Mullins. 

All  this  time  the  body  lay  across  the  thresh- 
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(4d  without  a  sign  of  life.  The  buzz  of  the 
roulette  whed  was  resumed  and  the  crap 
dealer  began  his  monotonous  routine.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  nonchalant  man  at  the 
bar,  but  the  unconscious  creature  outside  the 
threhold  lay  unheeded,  for  in  these  men’s 
code  it  behooves  the  most  humane  to  prac¬ 
tise  a  certain  aloofness  in  the  matter  of  pri¬ 
vate  brawls. 

Having  completed  his  notes,  McNamara 
shook  hands  gravely  wiHi  his  companions  and 
strode  but  through  ,the  door,  past  the  bulk  that 
sprawled  across  his  path,  and,  without  pause 
or  glance,  disappeared. 

A  dozen  willing,  thou^  unsympathetic, 
hands  laid  the  drunkard  on  the  roulette  table, 
where  the  bartender  poured  pitcher  upon 
pitcher  of  water  over  him. 

“He  ain’t  hurt  none  to  speak  of,”  said  a 
bystander;  then  added,  with  enthusiasm: 

“But  say!  There’s  a  man  in  this  here 
camp!” 

CHAPTER  VI 

AND  A  MINE  IS  JUMPED 

“Who’s  your  new  shift  boss?”  Glenister 
inquired  of  his  partner,  a  few  days  later,  in¬ 
dicating  a  man  in  the  cut  below’,  busied  in 
setting  a  line  of  sluices. 

“That’s  old  ‘Slapjack’  Simms,  friend  of 
mine  from  up  Dawrson  way.” 

Glenister  laughed  inunoderately,  for  the 
object  was  unusually  tall  and  loose-jointed, 
and  wore  a  soiled  suit  of  yellow  mackinaw. 
He  had  laid  off  his  coat,  and  now  the  baggy, 
bilious  trousers  hung  precariously  from  his 
angular  shoulders  by  suspenders  of  alarming 
frailty.  His  legs  were  lost  in  gum  boots,  also 
loose  and  cavernous,  and  his  entire  costume 
looked  relaxed  and  flapping;  so  that  he  gave 
the  impression  of  being  able  to  shake  himself 
out  of  his  raiment,  and  to  rise  like  a  burlesque 
Aphrodite.  His  face  was  overgrown  with  a 
grizzled  tangle  that  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  trifnm^  Vith  buttonhole  scissors,  while 
above  the  brush  heap  grandly  soared  a  shiny, ' 
dome-like  head. 

“  Has  he  always  been  bald  ?  ” 

“Naw!  He  ain’t  bald  at  all.  He  shaves 
his  nob.  In  the  early  days  he  wore  a  long 
flowin’  mane  which  was  inhabited  by  cridiets, 
tree-toads,  and  such  fauna.  It  got  to  be  a 
hobby  with  him  finally  so  that  he  growed 
superstitious  about  goin’  uncurried,  and 
would  back  into  a  comer  writh  both  guns 


drawed  if  a  barber  came  near  him.  But 
once  Hank — that’s  his  real  name — under¬ 
took  to  fry  some  slapjacks,  and  in  givin’  the 
skillet  a  heave,  the  dough  lit  amongst  his 
forest  primeval,  jest  back  of  his  ears,  soft 
side  dowm.  Hank  polluted  the  gulch  with 
langwidge  which  no  man  had  ought  to  keep 
in  himself  wdthout  it  was  fumigated.  Disrep- 
pitableness  oozed  out  through  him  like  sweat 
through  an  ice-pitcher,  an’  since  then  he’s 
been  know’n  as  Slapjack  Simms,  an’  has  kept 
his  head  shingled  smooth  as  a  gun  bar’l. 
He’s  a  good  miner  though,  ain’t  none  better 
— an’  square  as  a  die.” 

Sluicing  had  begun  on  the  Midas.  Long, 
sinuous  lengths  of  canvas  hose  wound  down 
the  creek  bottom  from  the  dam,  like  gigantic 
serpents,  while  the  roll  of  gravel  through  the 
flumes  mingled  musically  with  the  rush  of 
waters,  the  tinkle  of  tools,  and  the  song  of 
steel  on  rock.  There  were  four  “strings”  of 
boxes  abreast, and  the  heavinglineof  shovelers 
ate  rapidly  into  the  creek  b^,  while  teams 
with  scrapers  splashed  through  the  tail  races 
in  an  atmosphere  of  softened  profanity.  In 
the  big  white  tents  which  sat  back  from  the 
bluffs,  fifty  men  of  the  night  shift  were  asleep; 
for  there  is  no  respite  here — no  night,  no 
Sunday,  no  halt,  during  the  hundred  days  in 
which  the  Northland  lends  herself  to  pillage. 

The  mine  lay  cradled  between  wonderful 
mossy,  willow-mottled  mountains,  while  above 
and  below  the  gulch  was  dotted  with  tents 
and  huts,  and  everywhere,  from  basin  to  hill 
crest,  men  dug  and  blasted,  punily,  patiently, 
while  their  tracks  grew  daily  plainer  over  the 
face  of  this  inscrutable  wilderness. 

A  great  contentment  filled  the  two  partners 
as  they  looked  on  this  scene.  To  wrest  from 
reluctant  earth  her  richest  tleasures,  to  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world — to  create — here 
was  satisfaction. 

“We  ain’t  robbin’  no  widders  an’  orphans 
doin’  it,  neither,”  Dextry  suddenly  remarked, 
expressing  his  partner’s  feelings  closely. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  with 
that  rare  understanding  that  exceeds  words. 

Descending  into  the  cut,  the  old  man  filled 
a  gold  pan  with  dirt  taken  from  under  the  feet 
of  the  workers,  and  washed  it  in  a  puddle, 
while  the  other  watched  his  dexterous  whirl¬ 
ing  motions.  WTien  he  had  finished,  they 
poked  the  stream  of  yellow  grains  into  a  pile, 
then,  with  heads  together,  guessed  its  weight, 
laughing  again  delightedly,  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  and  contentment. 

“I’ve  been  waitin’. a  turrible  time  fer  this 
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day,”  said  the  elder.  “I’ve  suffered  the 
plagues  of  prospectin’  from  the  Mexicos  to  the 
Circle,  an’  yet  I  don’t  begretch  it  none,  now 
that  I’ve  struck  pay.” 

While  they  spoke,  two  miners  struggled 
with  a  boulder  they  had  unearthed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  scraped  and  washed  it  carefully,  staggered 
back  to  place  it  on  the  cleaned  bed-rock 
behind.  One  of  them  slipped,  and  it  crashed 
against  a  brace  which  held  the  sluices  in 
place.  These  boxes  stand  more  than  a  man’s 
height  above  the  bed-rock,  resting  on  support¬ 
ing  posts  and  running  full  of  water.  Should  a 
sluice  fall,  the  rushing  stream  carries  out  the 
gold  which  has  lodged  in  the  ri£9es  and 
floods  the  bed-rock,  raising  havoc.  Too  late 
the  partners  saw  the  string  of  boxes  sway  and 
bend  at  the  joint.  Then,  before  they  could 
reach  the  threatened  spot  to  support  it.  Slap¬ 
jack  Simms,  with  a  shriek,  plunged  flapping 
down  into  the  cut  and  seized  the  flume.  His 
great  height  stood  him  in  good  stead  now,  for 
where  the  joint  had  opened,  water  poured  forth 
in  a  cataract.  He  dived  under  the  breach 
unhesitatingly  and,  stooping,  lifted  the  line  as 
near  to  its  former  level  as  possible,  holding  the 
entire  burden  upon  his  naked  pate.  He 
gesticulated  wildly  for  help,  .while  over  him 
poured  the  deluge  of  icy,  muddy  water.  It 
entered  his  gaping  waistband,  bulging  out  his 
yellow  trousers,  till  they  were  fat  and  full  and 
the  seams  were  bursting,  while  his  yawning 
boot-tops  became  a^  boiling  springs.  Mean¬ 
while  he  chattered  forth  profanity  in  such 
volume  that  the  ear  ached  under  it  as  must 
have  ached  the  heroic  Slapjack  under  the 
chill  of  the  melting  snow.  He  was  relieved 
quickly,  however,  and  emerged  triumphant, 
though  blue  and  puckered,  his  wilderness  of 
whiskers  streaming  like  lumber  stalactites,  his 
boots  loosely  “squishing,”  while  oaths  still 
poured  from  him  in  such  profusion  that 
Dextry  whispered: 

“  Ain’t  he  a  ring-tailed  wonder?  It’s  plumb 
solemn  an’  reverent  the  way  he  makes  them 
untamed  cuss  words  sit  up  an’  beg.  It’s  a 
privilege  to  be  present.  That’s  a  gijt,  that 
is.” 

“You’d  better  get  some  dry  clothes,”  they 
suggested,  «nd  Slapjack  proceeded  a  few 
paces  ^toward  the  tents,  hobbling  as  though 
treading  on  pounded  glass. 

..  “Ow— w!”  he  ySled.  “These  blasted 
boots  is  full  of  gravel.” 

He  seated  himself  and  tugged  at  his  foot  till 
the  boot  came  away  with  a  sucking  sound, 
then,  instead  of  emptying  the  accumulation  at 


random,  he  poured  the  contents  into  Dextry’s 
empty  gold  pan,  rinsing  it  out  carefully,  llie 
other  brot  he  emptied  likewise.  They  held  a 
surprising  amount  of  sediment,  because  the 
stream  that  had  poured  out  of  the  crack  in  the 
sluices  had  carried  with  it  pebbles,  sand,  and 
all  the  concentration  of  the  riffles  at  this  point. 
Standing  directly  beneath  the  cataract,  most  of 
it  had  dived  fairly  into  his  inviting  waistband, 
following  dowTi  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
into  his  boot-legs  and  boiling  out  at  the 
knees. 

“Wash  that,”  he  said.  “You’re  apt  to  get 
a  prospect.” 

With  artful  passes  Dextry  settled  it  in  the 
pan  bottom  and  washed  away  the  gravel, 
leaving  a  yellow,  glittering  pile  which  raised  a 
yell  from  the  men  who  had  lingered  curiously. 

“  He  pans  forty  dollars  to  the  boot-leg,”  one 
shouted. 

“How  much  do  you  run  to  the  foot.  Slap¬ 
jack?” 

“He’s  a  reg’lar  free-milling  ledge.” 

“No,  he  ain’t — he’s  too  thin.  He’s  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  stringer,  but  he’ll  pay  to  work.” 

The  old  miner  grinned  toothlessly. 

“Gentlemen,  there  ain’t  no  better  way  to 
save  fine  gold  than  with  undercurrents  an’ 
blanket  riffles.  I’ll  have  to  wash  these  gar¬ 
ments  of  mine  an’  clean  up  the  soap-suds 
’cause  there’s  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold-dust 
dingin’  to  my  person  this  minute.”  He  went 
dripping  up  the  bank,  while  the  men  returned 
to  their  work  singing. 

After  lunch  Dextry  saddled  his  bronco. 

“I’m  goin’  to  town  for  a  pair  of  gold  scales, 
but  I’ll  be  back  by  supper,  then  we’ll  dean  up 
between  shifts.  She’d  ought  to  give  'us  a 
thousand  ounces,  the  way  that  ground  pros¬ 
pects.”  He  loped  down  the  gulch,  while  his 
partner  returned  to  the  pit,  the  flashing  shovel 
blades,  and  the  rumbling  undertone  of  the  big 
workings  that  so  fascinated  him. 

It  was  perhaps  four  o’clock  when  he  was 
aroused  from  his  labors  by  a  shojtit  from  the 
bunkhouse,  where  a  group  of  horsemen  had 
dustered.  As  Glenister  drew  near,  he  saw 
among  them  Wilton  Struve,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  big,  well-dressed  tenderfoot  of  the 
“Northern” — McNamara— the  man  of  the 
heavy  hand.  Struve  straightway  engaged  him. 

“^y,  Glenister,  we’ve  come  out  to  see 
about  the  title  to  this  claim.” 

“What  about  it?” 

“Well,  it  was  relocated  about  a  month 
ago.”  He  paused. 

“Yes.  What  of  that?” 


“NONE  OF  THAT,  HANK,"  HE  CRIED  SHARPLY.  “I’LL  SAY  WHEN  TO  SHOOT." 
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“  Galloway  has  commenced  suit.” 

“The  ground  belongs  to  Dextry  and  me. 
We  discovered  it,  we  opened  it  up,  we’ve  com¬ 
plied  with  the  law,  and  we’re  going  to  hold  it.” 
Glenister  spoke  with  such  conviction  and  heat 
as  to  nonplus  Struve,  but  McNamara,  who 
had  sat  his  horse  silently  until  now’,  answered ; 

“  Certainly,  sir;  if  your  title  is  good  you  will 
be  protected,  but  the  law  has  arrived  in 
Alaska  and  we’ve  got  to  let  it  take  its  course. 
There’s  no  need  of  violence — none  whatever — 
but,  briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way  has  commenced  action  against  you;  the 
court  has  enjoined  you  from  working  and  has 
appointed  me  as  receiver  to  operate  the  mine 
until  the  suit  is  settled.  It’s  an  extraordinary 
procedure,  of  course,  but  the  conditions  are 
extraordinary  in  this  country.  The  season 
is  so  short  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  rightful  owner  if  the  claim  lay  idle  all 
summer — so,  to  avoid  that,  I’ve  been  put  in 
charge  with  instructions  to  operate  it  and 
preserve  the  proceeds  subject  to  the  court’s 
order.  Mr.  Voorhees  here  is  the  United 
States  Marshal.  He  will  serve  the  papers.” 

Glenister  threw  up  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of 
restraint. 

“Hold  on!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
any  court  would  recognize  such  a  claim  as 
Galloway’s?” 

“The  law  recognizes  everything.  If  his 
grounds  are  no  good,  so  much  the  better  for 
you.” 

“You  can’t  put  in  a  receiver  without  notice 
to  us.  Why,  good  Lord,  we  never  heard  of  a 
suit  being  commenced.  We’ve  never  even 
been  ser\’ed  with  a  summons  and  we  haven’t 
had  a  chance  to  argue  in  our  own  defense.” 

“I  have  just  said  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs  and  unusual  action  had  to  be 
taken,”  McNamara  replied,  but  the  young 
miner  grew  excited. 

“Look  here — this  gold  won’t  get  away. 
It’s  safe  in  the  ground.  We’ll  knock  off  work 
and  let  the  claim  lie  idle  till  the  thing  is 
settled.  You  can’t  really  expect  us  to  sur¬ 
render  possession  of  our  mine  on  the  mere 
allegation  of  some  unknown  man.  That’s 
ridiculous.  We  won’t  do  it.  Why,  you’ll 
have  to  let  us  argue  our  case,  at  least,  before 
you  try  to  put  us  off.” 

Voorhees  shook  his  head.  “We’ll  have  to 
follow  instructions.  The  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  appear  before  the  court  to-morrow  and 
have  the  receiver  dismissed.  If  your  title  is  as 
good  as  you  say  it  is,  you  won’t  have  any 
trouble.” 


“You’re  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer,”  added 
McNamara.  “We’ve  taken  possession  of  all 
the  mines  below  here.”  He  nodded  down  the 
giilch.  “I’m  an  oflicer  of  the  court  and 
under  bond - ” 

“How  much?” 

“Five  thousand  dollars  for  each  claim.” 

“What!  Why,  heavens,  man,  the  poorest 
of  these  mines  is  producing  that  much  every 
day.” 

While  he  spoke,  Glenister  was  rapidly  de¬ 
bating  what  course  to  follow. 

“The  place  to  argue  this  thing  is  before 
Judge  Stillman,”  said  Struve — ^but  with  little 
notion  of  the  conflict  going  on  within  Glenister. 
The  youth  yearned  to  fight — not  with  words 
nor  quibbles  nor  legal  phrases,  but  with  steel 
and  blows.  And  he  felt  that  the  impulse  was 
as  righteous  as  it  was  natural,  for  he  knew 
this  process  was  unjust,  an  outrage.  Mexico 
Mullins’s  warning  recurred  to  him.  And 
yet — .  He  shifted  slowly  as  he  talked  till  his 
back  was  to  the  door  of  the  big  tent.  They 
were  watching  him  carefully  for  all  their 
apparent  languor  and  looseness  in  saddle; 
then  as  he  started  to  leap  within  and  rally  his 
henchmen,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  words 
of  Judge  Stillman  and  his  niece.  Surely  that 
old  man  was  on  the  square.  He  couldn’t  be 
otherwise  with  her  b^ide  him,  believing  in 
him;  and  a  suspicion  of  deeper  plots  behind 
these  actions  was  groundless.  So  far,  all  was 
legal,  he  suppos^,  with  his  scant  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law;  though  the  methods  seemed  un¬ 
reasonable.  The  men  might  be  doing  what 
they  thought  was  right.  \^y  be  the  first  to 
resist?  The  men  on  the  mines  below  had  not 
done  so.  The  title  to  this  ground  was  capable 
of  such  easy  proof  that  he  and  Dex  need  have 
ho  uneasiness.  Courts  do  not  rob  honest 
people  nowadays,  he  argued,  and  moreover, 
perhaps  the  girl’s  words  were  true,  perhaps 
she  would  think  more  of  him  if  he  gave  up 
the  old  fighting  ways  for  her  sake.  Certainly 
armed  resistance  to  her  uncle’s  first  edict 
would  not  please  her.  She  had  said  he  was 
too  violent,  so  he  would  show  her  he  could  lay 
his  savagery  aside.  She  might  smile  on  him 
approvingly,  and  that  was  worth  taking  a 
chance  for — anyway  it  would  mean  but  a  few 
days’  delay  in  the  mine’s  run.  As  he  reasoned 
he  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  within  the  open 
door.  It  was  Slapjack  Simms. 

“Step  aside,  lad.  I’ve  got  the  big  ’un 
covered.” 

Glenister  saw  the  men  on  horseback  snatch 
at  their  holsters,  and,  just  in  time,  leaped 
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at  his  foreman,  for  the  old  man  had  moved 
out  into  the  open,  a  Winchester  at  shoulder, 
his  cheek  cuddling  the  stock,  his  eyes  cold 
and  narrow.  The  young  man  flung  the  barrel 
up  and  w'renched  the  weapon  from  his  hands. 

“None  of  that.  Hank,”  he  cried  sharply. 
“I’ll  say  when  to  shoot.”  He  turned  to  look 
into  the  muzzles  of  guns  held  in  the  hands  of 
every  horseman — every  horseman  save  one, 
for  Alec  McNamara  sat  unmoved,  his  hand¬ 
some  features,  nonchalant  and  amused,  nod¬ 
ding  approval.  It  was  at  him  that  Hank’s 
weapon  had  been  leveled. 

“This  is  bad  enough  at  the  best.  Don’t 
let’s  make  it  any  worse,”  said  he. 

Slapjack  inhaled  deeply,  spat  with  disgust, 
and  looked  over  his  boss  incredulously. 

“Well,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  damn 
fools,”  he  snorted,  “you  are  the  kindest.” 
He  marched  past  the  marshal  and  his  deputies 
down  to  the  cut,  put  on  his  coat,  and  vanished 
down  the  trail  toward  town,  not  deigning  a 
backward  glance  either  at  the  mine  or  at  the 
man  unfit  to  fight  for. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  “bronco  kid’s”  EAVESDROPPING 

Late  in  July  it  grows  dark  as  midnight 
approaches,  so  that  the  many  lights  from 
doon^’ay  and  window  seem  less  garish  and 
strange  than  they  do  a  month  earlier.  In  the 
“Northern,”  there  was  good  business  doing. 
The  new  bar  fixtures,  which  had  cost  a  king’s 
ransom,  or  represented  the  one  night’s  losings 
of  a  Klondike  millionaire,  shone  rich,  dark, 
and  enticing — while  the  cut  glass  sparkled 
with  iridescent  hues,  reflecting,  in  a  measure, 
the  prismatic  moods,  the  dancing  spirits  of 
the  crowd  which  crushed  past,  halting  at  the 
gambling  games  or  patronizing  the  theatre 
in  the  rear.  The  old  bar  furniture,  brought 
down  by  dog  team  from  “Up  River,”  was 
established  at  the  rear  extremity  of  the  long 
building,  just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  dance 
hall,  where  patrons  of  the  drama  might,  with  a 
modicum  of  delay  and  inconvenience,  quaff  as 
deeply  of  the  beaker  as  of  the  ballet. 

Now,  however,  the  show  had  closed,  the 
hall  had  been  cleared  of  chairs  and  canvas, 
exposing  a  glassy,  tempting  surface,  and  the 
orchestra  had  moved  to  the  stage.  They 
played  a  rollicking,  blood-stirring  two-step, 
while  the  floor  swam  with  dancers. 

At  certain  intervals  the  musicians  worked 


feverishly  up  to  a  crashing  crescendo,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voices  of  the  dancers  imtil  all 
joined  at  the  top  note  in  a  yell,  while  the 
drummer  fired  a  .44  Colt  into  a  box  of  wet 
sawdust  beside  his  chair — all  in  time,  all  in 
the  swinging  spirit  of  the  tune. 

The  men,  who  were  mostly  yoimg,  danced 
like  college  boys,  while  the  women,  who  were 
all  young  and  good  dancers,  floated  through 
the  measures  with  the  ease  of  rose-leaves  on  a 
summer  stream.  Faces  were  flushed,  eyes 
were  bright,  and  but  rarely  a  voice  sounded 
that  was  not  glad.  Most  of  the  noise  came 
from  the  men,  and  although  one  caught,  here 
and  there,  a  hint  of  haggard  lines  about  the 
girlish  faces,  and  glimpsed  occasional  eyes 
that  did  not  smile,  yet  as  a  whole,  the  scene 
w'as  one  of  genuine  enjoyment. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased  and  the  couples 
crowded  to  the  bar.  The  women  took  harm¬ 
less  dtinks — the  men,  mostly  whisky.  Rarely 
was  the  choice  of  {lotations  criticiz^,  though 
occasionally  some  ruddy  eschewer  of  sobri¬ 
ety  insisted  that  his  lady  “take  the  same,” 
avowing  that  “hootch,”  having  been  demon¬ 
strated  beneficial  in  his  case,  was  good  for  her 
also.  Invariably  the  lady  accepted  without 
dispute,  and  invariably  the  men  failed  to  note 
her  glance  at  the  bartender,  or  the  silent  sub¬ 
stitution  by  that  capable  person  of  ginger  ale 
for  whisky  or  of  plain  water  for  gin.  In  turn, 
the  mixers  collected  one  dollar  from  each 
man,  flipping  to  the  girl  a  metal  percentage 
check  which  she  added  to  her  store.  In  the 
curtained  boxes  overhead,  men  bought  bottles 
with  foil  about  the  corks,  and  then  subterfuge 
on  the  lady’s  part  was  idle,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  was  able  to  pocket  for  each  bottle  a 
check  redeemable  at  five  dollars. 

A  stranger,  straight  from  the  East,  would 
have  remarked  first  upon  the  good  music,  next 
upon  the  good  looks  of  the  women,  and  then 
upon  the  shabby  clothes  of  the  men — for  some 
of  them  were  in  “mukluk,”  others  in  sweaters 
with  huge  initials  and  winged  emblems,  and 
all  were  collarless. 

•  Outside  in  the  main  gambling-room  there 
'  were  but  few  women.  Men  crowded  in  dense 
masses  ^bout  the  faro  layout,  the  wheel, 
craps,  the.  Klondike  game,  pangingi,  and 
the  card-tables.  They  talked  of  business,  of 
home,  of  women — bought  and  sold  mines  and 
bartered  all  things  from  hams  to  honor.  The 
groomed  and  clean,  the  unkempt  and  filthy 
jostled  shoulder  to  shoulder,  equally  affected 
by  the  license  of  the  gold-fields  and  the  ex- 
hibration  of  the  New.  The  mystery  of  the 
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North  had  touched  them  all.  The  glad,  bright 
wine  of  adventure  filled  their  veins,  and  they 
spoke  mightily  of  things  they  had  resolved  to 
do,  or  recounted  with  simple  diffidence  the 
strange  stories  of  their  accomplishment. 

The  “Bronco  Kid,”  familiar  from  Atlin 
to  Nome  as  the  best  “bank”  dealer  on  the 
Yukon,  worked  the  shift  from  eight  till  two. 
He  was  a  slender  man  of  thirty,  dexterous  in 
movement,  slow  to  smile,  soft  of  voice,  and 
known  as  a  living  flame  among  women.  He 
had  dealt  the  biggest  games  of  the  early  days, 
and  had  no  enemies.  Yet,  though  many 
called  him  friend,  they  wondered  inwardly. 

It  was  a  strong  play  the  Kid  had  to-night, 
for  Swede  Sam,  of  Dawson,  ventured  many 
stacks  of  yellow  chips,  and  he  was  a  quick, 
aggressive  gambler.  A  Jew  sat  at  the  king 
end  with  ten  neatly  creased  one-thousand- 
dollar  bills  before  him,  together  with  piles  of 
smaller  currency.  He  adventured  viciously 
and  without  system,  while  outsiders  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  cut  in  sporadically 
with  small  bets.  The  game  w'as  difficult  to 
follow;  consequently  the  lookout,'  from  his 
raised  dais,  was  leaning  forward,  chin  in 
hand,  while  the  group  was  hedged  about  by 
eager  onlookers. 

Faro  is  a  closed  book  to  most  people,  for 
its  intricacies  are  confusing.  Lucky  is  he  who 
has  never  persevered  in  solving  its  mysteries, 
nor  speculated  upon  the  “systems”  of  beat¬ 
ing  it.  From  those  who  have  learned  it,  the 
game  demands  practise,  dexterity,  and  cool¬ 
ness.  The  dealer  must  run  the  cards,  watch 
the  many  shifting  bets,  handle  the  neatly  piled 
checks,  figure,  lightning-like,  the  profits  and 
losses.  It  was  his  unerring,  clock-like 
regularity  in  this  which  had  won  the  Kid 
his  reputation.  This  night  his  powers  were 
taxed.  He  dealt  silently,  scowlingly — his 
long  white  fingers  ner\’ously  caressing  the 
cards. 

This  preoccupation  prevented  his  noticing 
the  rustle  and  stir  of  a  newcomer  who  had 
crowded  up  behind  him,  until  he  caught  the 
wondering  glances  of  those  in  front  and  saw 
that  the  Jew  was  staring  past  him,  his  money 
forgotten,  his  eyes  beady  and  sharp,  his  rat¬ 
like  teeth  showing  in  a  grin  of  admiration. 
Swede  Sam  glared  from  under  his  unkempt 
shock  and  felt  uncertainly  toward  the  open 
collar  of  his  flannel  shirt  where  a  kerchief 
should  have  been.  The  men  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  gazed  at  the  newcomer,  some  with  sur¬ 
prise,  others  with  a  half  smile  of  recognition. 
-  “Bronco”  glanced  quickly  over  his  shoul¬ 


der,  and  as  he  did  so  the  breath  caught  in 
his  throat — but  for  only  an  instant.  A  girl 
stood  so  close  beside  him  that  the  lace  of  her 
gown  brushed  his  sleeve.  He  was  shuffling 
at  the  moment  and  dropped  a  card,  then 
nodded  to  her,  speaking  quietly,  as  he  stooped 
to  regain  the  pasteboai^: 

“Howdy,  Cherry?” 

She  did  not  answer — only  continued  to 
look  at  the  “  layout.  ”  “  \Miat  a  woman !  ”  he 
thought.  She  was  not  too  tall,  with  smoothly 
rounded  bust  and  hips,  and  long  waist,  all 
well  displayed  by  her  perfectly  fitting  gar¬ 
ments.  Her  face  was  oval,  the  mouth  rather 
large,  the  eyes  of  dark,  dark  blue,  prominent¬ 
ly  outlined  under  thin,  silken  lids.  Her  dull 
gold  hair  was  combed  low  over  the  ears,  and 
her  smile  showed  rows  of  sp)arkling  teeth 
before  it  dived  into  twin  dimples.  Strangest 
of  all,  it  was  an  innocent  face,  the  face  and 
smile  of  a  schoolgirl. 

The  Kid  finished  his  shuffling  awkwardly 
and  slid  the  cards  into  the  box.  Then  the 
woman  spoke: 

“  Let  me  have  your  place.  Bronco.” 

The  men  gasped,  the  Jew  snickered,  the 
lookout  straightened  in  his  chair. 

“  Better  not.  It’s  a  hard  game,”  said  the 
Kid,  but  her  voice  was  imperious  as  she  com¬ 
manded  him. 

“Hurry  up.  Give  me  your  place.” 

Bronco  arose,  whereupon  she  settled  in  his 
chair,  tucked  in  her  skirts,  removed  her 
gloves,  and  twisted  into  place  the  diamonds  on 
her  hands. 

“What  the  devil’s  this?”  said  the  lookout 
roughly.  “Are  you  drunk.  Bronco?  Get 
out  of  that  chair,  miss.” 

She  turned  to  him  slowly.  The  innocence 
had  fled  from  her  features  and  the  big  eyes 
flashed  wamingly.  A  change  had  coarsened 
her  like  a  puff  of  air  on  a  still  pool.  Then 
while  she  stared  at  him,  her  lids  drooped 
dangerously  and  her  lip  curled. 

“Throw  him  out.  Bronco,”  she  said,  and 
her  tones  held  the  hardness  of  a  mistress  to 
her  slave. 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  Kid  reassured  the 
lookout.  “  She’s  a  better  dealer  than  I  am. 
This  is  Cherry  Malotte.” 

Without  noticing  the  stares  this  evoked,  the 
girl  commenced.  Her  hands,  beautifully  soft 
and  white,  flashed  over  the -board.  '  Sh»;dealt 
rapidly,  unfalteringly,  with  the  finish  of  one 
bred  to  the  cards,  handling  chips  and  coppers 
with  the  peculiar  mannerisms  that  spring  from 
long  practise.  It  was  noticed  that  she  never 
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looked  at  her  check  rack,  but,  when  a  bet 
required  paying,  picked  up  a  stack,  with¬ 
out  turning  her  head ;  and  they  saw  further 
that  she  never  reached  twice,  nor  took  a 
large  pile  and  sized  it  up  against  its  mate, 
removing  the  extra  disks,  as  is  the  custom. 
When  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  she 
grasped  the  right  number  unerringly.  This 
is  considered  the  acme  of  professional  finish, 
and  the  Bronco  Kid  smiled  delightedly  as  he 
saw  the  wonder  spread  from  the  lookout  to 
the  spectators  and  heard  the  speech  of  the 
men  who  stood  on  chairs  and  tables  for  sight 
of  the  woman  dealer. 

For  twenty  minutes  she  continued  until  the 
place  became  congested,  and  never  once  did 
the  lookout  detect  an  error. 

While  she  was  busy,  Glenister  entered  the 
front  door  and  push^  his  way  back  toward 
the  theatre.  He  was  worried  and  distrait,  his 
manner  perturbed  and  unnatural.  Silently 
and  without  apparent  notice  he  passed  friends 
who  ^eeted  him. 

“What  ails  Glenister  to-night?”  asked  a 
bystander.  “  He  acts  funny.” 

“Ain’t  you  heard?  Why,  the  Midas  has 
been  jumped.  He’s  in  a  bad  way — all  broke 
up.” 

The  girl  suddenly  ceased  without  finishing 
the  deck,  and  arose. 

“Don’t  stop,”  said  the'Kid,  while  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  dismay  came  from  the  spectators. 
She  only  shook  her  head  and  drew  on  her 
gloves  with  a  show  of  ennui. 

Gliding  through  the  crowd,  she  threaded 
about  aimlessly,  the  recipient  of  many  stares 
though  but. few  greetings,- speaking  with  no 
one,  a  certain  dignity  serving  her  as  a  barrier 
even  here.  She  stopped  a  waiter  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him. 

“He’s  up-stairs  in  a  gallery  box.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes’m.  Anyhow,  he  was  a  minute  ago, 
unless  some  of  the  rustlers  has  broke  in  on 
him.” 

A  moment  later  Glenister,  watching  the 
scene  below,  was  aroused  from  his  gloomy 
absorption  by  the  click  of  the  Jbox  door  and 
the  rustle  of  silken  skirts 

“Go  out,  please,”  he  said,  without  turning. 
“I  don’t  want  company.”  Hearing  no  an¬ 
swer,  he  began  again,  “I  came  here  to  be 
alone” — but  there  he  ceased,  for  the  girl  had 
come  forward  and  laid  her  two  hot  hands  upon 
his  cheeks. 

“  Boy,”  she  breathed — and  he  arose  swiftly. 

“Cherry!  When  did  you  come?” 


“Oh,  days  ago,”  she  said  impatiently, 
“from  Dawson.  They  .told  me  you  had 
struck  it.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  coidd — then 
I  came  to  you.  Now,  tell  me  about  yourself. 
Let  me  see  you  first,  quick!” 

She  pull^  him  toward  the  light  and  gazed 
upward,  devouring  him  hungrily  with  her 
great  languorous  eyes.  She  held  to  his  coat 
lapels,  standing  close  beside  him,  her  warm 
breath  beating  up  into  his  face. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “kiss  me!” 

He  took  her  wrists  in  his  and  loosed  her 
hold,  then  looked  down  on  her  gravely  and 
said  : 

“No — that’s  all  over.  I  told  you  so  when 
I  left  Dawson.” 

“All  over!  Oh,  no,  it  isn’t,  boy.  You 
think  so,  but  it  isn’t — it  can’t  be.  I  love  you 
too  much  to  let  you  go.” 

“Hush!”  said  he.  “There  are  people  in 
the  next  box.” 

“I'don’t  care!  Let  them  hear,”  she  cried 
with  feminine  recklessness.  “I’m  proud  of 
my  love  for  you.  I’ll  tell  it  to  them — to  the 
whole  world.” 

“  Now,  see  here,  little  girl,”  he  said  quietly, 
“we  had  a  long  talk  in  Dawson  and  agre^ 
that  it  was  best  to  divide  our  wa)rs.  I  was 
mad  over  you  once,  as  a  good  many  other  men 
have  been,  but  I  came  to  my  senses.  Noth¬ 
ing*  could  ever  result  from  it*  and  *1 -told- you 
so.” 

“Yes,  yes — I  know.  I  thought  I  could 
give  you  up,.but  I  didn’t  realize  till  you  had 
gone  how  I  wanted  you.  Oh,  it’s  been  a 
torture  to  me  every  day  for  the  past  two 
years.”  In  her  now  there  was  no  semblance 
to  the  cold  creature  she  had  appeared  upxtn 
entering  the  gambling  hall.  She  spoke  rap¬ 
idly,  her  whole  body  tense  with  emotion, 
her  voice  shaken  with  passion.  “I’ve  seen 
men  and  men  and  men,  and  they’ve  loved  me, 
but  I  never  cared  for  anybody  in  the  world  till 
I  saw  you.  They  ran  after  me,  but  you  were 
cold.  You  made  me  come  to  you.  Perhaps 
that  was  it.  Anyhow,  I  can’t  stand  it.  I’ll 
give  up  everything — I’ll  do  anything  just  to 
be  where  you  are.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
woman  who  will  beg?  Oh,  I’ve  lost  my  pride 
— I’m  a  fool — a  fool — but  I  canU  help  it.” 

'  “I’m  sorry  you  feel  this  way,”  said 
Glenister.  “It  isn’t  my  fault  and  it  isn’t  of 
any  use.”  ’  < 

For  an  instant  she  stood  quivering,  while 
the' light  died  out  of  her  face;  then,  with  a 
characteristic  change,  she  smiled  till,  the 
dimples  laughed  in  her  cheeks.  She  sank 
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upon  a  seat  beside  him  and  pulled  together 
the  curtains,  shutting  out  the  sight  below. 

“Very  well  ” — then  she  put  his  hand  to  her 
cheek  and  cuddled  it.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you 
just  the  same  and  you  can’t  keep  me  from 
loving  you.’’ 

With  his  other  hand  he  smoothed  her  hair 
while,  unknown  to  him  and  beneath  her 
lightness,  she  shrank  and  quivered  at  his 
touch  like  a  Barbary  steed  under  the  whip. 

“Things  are  very  bad  with  me,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  had  our  mine  jumped.” 

“Bah!  You  know  what  to  do.  You 
aren’t  a  cripple — you’ve  got  five  fingers  on- 
your  gun  hand.” 

“That’s  it!  They  all  tell  me  that — all  the 
old-timers;  but  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
thought  I  did — but  I  don’t. '  The  law  has 
come  into  this  country  and  I’ve  tried  to  meet 
it  half-way.  Th^.  ‘  jumped  ’  us  and  put  in  a 
receiver — a  big  man-^-by  the  name  of  Me-, 
Namara.  Bex  wasn’t  there  and  I  let  them 
do  it.  .When  the  old  man  learned  of  it  he 
nearly  went  crazy.  We  had  our  first  quarrel. 
He  thought  I  was  afraid - ” 

“  Not  he,”  said  the  girl.  “  I  know  him  and 
he  knows  you.”. 

“That  was  a  week  ago.  We’ve  hired  the 
best  lawyer  in  Nome — Bill  Wheaton — and 
we’ve  tried  to  have  the  injunction  removed. 
We’ve  offered  bond  in  any  sum,  but  the  judge 
refuses  to  accept  it.  We’ve  argued  for  leave 
to  appeal,  but  he  won’t  give  us  the  right.  The 
more  I  look  into  it  the  w-orse  it  seems,  for  the 
court  wasn’t  convened  in  accordance  with 
law,  we  weren’t  notified  to  appear  in  our  own 
behalf — we  weren’t  allowed  a  chance  to  argue 
our  own  case — nothing.  They  simply  slapped 
on  a  receiver,  and  now  they  refuse  to  allow 
us  redress.  From  a  legal  standpoint,  it’s  ap¬ 
palling — I’m  told;  but  what’s  to  be  done? 
What’s  the  game?  That’s  the  thing.  What 
are  they  up  to?  I’m  nearly  out  of  my  mind, 
for  it’s  all  my  fault.  I  didn’t  think  it  meant 
anything  like  this  or  I’d  have  made  a  fight  for 
possession  and  stood  them  off  at  least.  As  it 
is,  my  partner’s  sore  and  he’s  gone  to  drink¬ 
ing — firet  time  in  twelve  years.  He  says  J 
gave  the  claim  away  and  now  it’s  up  to  me 
and  the  Almighty  to  get  it  back.  If  he  gets 
full  he’ll  drive  a  four-horse  wagon  into  some 
church,  or  go  up  and  pick  the  judge  to  pieces 
with  his  fingers  to  see  what  makes  him  go 
round.” 

“What’ve  they  got  against  you  and  Dextry 
— some  grudge?”  she  questioned. 

|....“No,  no!  We’re  not  the  only  ones  in 


trouble;  they’ve  jumped  the  rest  of  the  good 
mines  and  put  this  McNamara  in  as  receiver 
on  all  of  them,  but  that’s  small  comfort.  The 
Swedes  are  crazy;  they’ve  hired  all  the  lawyers 
in  town  and  are  murdering  more  good  Ameri¬ 
can  language  than  would  fill  Bering  Strait. 
Bex  is  in  favor  of  getting  our  friends  together 
and  throwing  the  receiver  off.  He  wants  to 
kill  somebody,  but  we  can’t  do  that.  They’ve 
got  the  soldiers  to  fall  back  on.  We’ve  l^n 
-warned  that  the  troops  are  instructed  to  en¬ 
force  the  court’s  action.  I  don’t  know  what 
the  plot  is,  for  I  can’t  believe  the  old  judge  is 
crooked — the  girl  wouldn’t  let  him  be.” 

“Girl?” 

Cherry  Malotte  leaned  forward  where  the 
li^t  shone  on  the  young  man’s  worried  face. 

‘‘Theprl?  What  prl?  Who  is  she?” 

Her  voice  had  lost  its  lazy  care^,  her  lips 
had  thinned.  Never  was  a  woman’s  face 
more  eloquent,  mused  Glenister  as^  he  noted 
her.  Every  thought  fled  to  this  window  to 
peer  forth,  fearful,  lustful,  hateful — as  the 
case  might  be.  He  had  loved  to  play  with  her 
in  the  former  days,  to  work  upon  her  passions 
and  watch  the  changes,  to  note  her  features 
mirror  every  varying  emotion  from  tenderness 
to  flippancy,  from  anger  to  delight,  and,  at  his 
bidding,  to  see  the  p>ale  cheeks  glow  with 
love’s  fire,  the  eyes  grow  heavy,  the  dainty 
lips  invite  kisses.  Cherry  was  a  perfect  little 
spoiled  animal,  he  reflected,  and  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  one. 

“What  girl?”  she  questioned  again,  and  he 
knew  beforehand  the  look  that  went  with  it. 

“The  girl  I  intend  to  marry,”  he  said 
slowly,  looking  her  between  the  eyes. 

He  knew  he  was  cruel — he  wanted  to  be — 
it  satisfied  the  clamor  and  turmoil  within  him, 
while  he  also  felt  that  the  sooner  she  knew  and 
the  colder  it  left  her,  the  better.  He  could  not 
note  the  effect  of  the  remark  on  her,  how¬ 
ever,  for,  as  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  box 
-  opened  and  the  head  of  the  Bronco  Kid 
appeared,  then  retreated  instantly  with 
apologies.' 

“Wrong  stall,”  he  said  in  his  slow  voice. 
“.Looking  for  another  party,”  Nevertheless, 
his  eyes  had  covered  every  inch  of  them — 
'  noted  the  drawn  curtains  and  the  breath¬ 
less  poise  of  the  woman — while  his  ears  had 
caught  part  of  Glenister’s  speech. 

‘^You  won’t  marry  her,”  said  Cherry 
quietly.  “I  dem’t  know  who  she  is,  but  I 
won’t  let  you  marry  her.” 

She  rose  and  smoothed  her  skirts. 

“It’s  time  nice  people  were  going  now.” 


“I'M  APT  TO  COME  ROMANCIN’  UP  HERE  WITH  ONE  OK  THESE  AN’  BUST  YOU  SO  YOU 
WON’T  HOLD  TOGETHER  DURIN’  THE  CEREMONIES.” 
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She  said  it  with  a  sneer  at  herself.  “  Take  me 
out  through  this  crowd.  I’m  living  quietly 
and  I  don’t  want  these  beasts  to  follow  me.” 

As  they  emerged  from  the  theatre,  the 
morning  air  was  cod  and  quiet,  while  the  sun 
was  just  rising.  The  Bronco  Kid  lighted  a 
cigar  as  they  passed,  nodding  silently  at  their 
greeting.  His  eyes  followed  them,  while  his 
hands  were  so  still  that  the  match  burned 
through  to  his  fingers — then  when  they  had 
gone  his  teeth  met  and  ground  savagely 
through  the  tobacco  so  that  the  cigar  fell, 
while  he  muttered : 

“So  that’s  the  girl  you  intend  to  marry? 
We’ll  see,  by  God!” 


CHAPTER  Vm 

DEXTEY  MAKES  A  CALL 

The  water  front  had  a  strong  attraction 
for  Helen  Chester,  and  rardy  did  a  fair  day 
pass  without  finding  her  in  some  quiet  spcA 
from  which  she  could  watch  the  shifting  life 
along  its  edge,  the  ships  at  anchor,  and  the 
varied  incidents  of  the  surf. 

This  morning  she  sat  in  a  dory  pulled  high 
up  on  the  beach,  bathed  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  staring  at  the  roUos,  while  lines  of 
concentration  wrinkled  her  brow.  The  wind 
had  blown  for  some  days  till  the  ocean  beat 
heavily  across  the  shallow  bar,  and  now,  as 
it  became  quieter,  longshoremen  were  laimch- 
ing  their  craft,  preparing  to  resume  their 
traffic. 

Not  until  the  previous  day  had  the  news 
of  her  friends’  misfortune  come  to  her,  and 
although  she  had  heard  no  hint  of  fraud,  she 
began  to  realize  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
serious  tangle.  To  the  questions  which  she 
anxiously  put  to  her  uncle  he  had  replied  that 
their  difficulty  arose  from  a  technicality  in  the 
mining  laws  which  another  man  had  been 
shrewd  enough  to  profit  by.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plicated  question,  he  said,  and  one  requiring 
time  to  thrash  out  to  an  equitable  settlement. 
She  had  undertaken  to  remind  him  of  the 
service  these  men  had  done  her,  but,  with  a 
smile,  he  interrupted.  He  could  not  allow 
such  things  to  influence  his  judicial  attitude 
and  she  must  not  endeavor  to  prejudice  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Recognizing  the 
justice  of  this,  she  had  desisted. 

For  many  days  the  girl  had  caught  scattered 
talk  between  the  judge  and  McNamara,  and 
betw^n  Struve  and  his  associates,  but  it  all 


seemed  foreign  and  dry,  and  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  bore  on  the  litigation  over  the  Anvil 
Creek  mines,  she  understood  nothing  and 
cared  less,  particularly  as  a  new  interest  had 
but  recently  come  into  her  life,  an  interest 
in  the  form  of  a  man — McNamara. 

He  had  begun  with  quiet,  half-concealed 
admiration  for  her,  which  had  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  until  his  attentions  had  become,  of  a 
singularly  positive  and  resistless  character. 

Judge  Stillman  was  openly  delighted,  while 
the  court  of  one  like  Alec  McNamara  could 
but  flatter  any  giri.  In  his  presence  Helen 
felt  herself  rebelling  at  his  suit,  yet  as  distance 
separated  them  she  thought  ever  more  kindly 
of  it.  This  state  of  mind  contrasted  oddly 
with  her  feelings  toward  the  other  man  she 
had  met,  for  in  this  country  there  were  but 
two.  When  Glenister  was  with  her  she  saw 
his  love  Ijdng  nakedly  in  his  eyes  and  it  ex¬ 
ercised  some  spdl  which  drew  her  to  him  in 
spite  ot  herself,  but  when  he  had  gone,  back 
came  the  distrust,  the  terror  of  the  brute  she 
fdt  was  there  b^ind  it  all.  The  one  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  while  present,  the  other  plead 
strongest  while  away.  Now  she  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  analyze  her  feelings  and  face  the  future 
squardy,  for  she  realized  that  her  affairs 
neared  a  crisis,  and  this,  too,  not  a  month 
after  meeting  the  men.  She  wondered  if  she 
would  come  to  love  her  uncle’s  friend.  She 
did  not  know.  Of  the  other  she  was  sure — 
she  never  could. 

Busied  with  these  reflections  she  noticed 
the  familiar  figure  of  Deztry,  wandering  aim¬ 
lessly.  He  was  not  unkempt,  and  yet  his  air 
gave  her  the  impression  of  prolonged  sleep)- 
lessness.  Sp3dng  her,  he  approached  and 
seated  hims^  in  the  sand  against  the  boat, 
while  at  her  greeting  he  broke  into  talk  as 
if  he  was  needful  only  of  her  friendly  pres¬ 
ence  to  stir  his  confidential  chords  into  active 
vibration. 

“We’re  in  turrible  shape,  miss,”  he  said. 
“Our  claim’s  jumped.  Somebody  run  in 
and  talked  the  Iwy  out  of  it  while  I  was  gone, 
and  now  we  can’t  get  ’em  off.  He’s  been 
tiyin’  this  here  new  law  game  that  you  all 
brought  in  this  summer.  I’ve  been  drunk — 
that’s  what  makes  me  look  so  ornery.” 

He  said  the  last,  not  in  the  spirit  of  apology, 
for  rardy  does  your  frontiersman  consider  that 
his  self-indulgences  require  palliation,  but 
rather  after  the  manner  of  one  purveying  news 
of  mild  interest,  as  he  would  inform  you  that 
his  surcin^  had  broken  or  that  he-  had 
witnessed  a  lyndiing. 
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“What  made  them  jump  your  claim?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  don’t  know  nothin* 
about  it,  because,  as  I  remarked  previous,  I 
ain’t  foUered  the  totterin’  footsteps  of  the  law 
none  too  close.  Nor  do  I  intend  to.  I  simply 
draws  out  of  the  game  fer  a  spell,  and  lets  the 
youngster  have  his  fling;  then  if  he  can’t  make 
good.  I’ll  take  the  cards  and  finish  it  for  him.” 

“You  talk  as  if  you  wouldn’t  get  fair 
play,”  said  Helen. 

“We  won’t,”  said  he  with  conviction.  “I 
look  on  all  lawyers  with  suspicion,  even  to  old 
bald-face — your  uncle,  askin’  your  pardon  an’ 
gettin’  it,  bein’  as  I’m  a  friend  an’  he  ain’t 
no  real  relation  of  yours  anyhow.  No,  sir; 
they’re  all  crooked.” 

Dextry  held  the  Western  distrust  of  the 
legal  profession — comprehensive,  unreason¬ 
ing,  deep. 

“Is  the  old  man  all  the  kin  you’ve  got?”  he 
questioned,  when  she  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

“He  is — in  a  way.  I  have  a  brother,  or  I 
hope  I  have,  somewhere.  He  ran  away  when 
we  were  both  little  tads  and  I  haven’t  seen 
him  since.  I  heard  about  him,  indirectly,  at 
Skagway — three  years  ago — during  the  big 
rush  to  the  Klondike,  but  he  has  never  been 
home.  When  father  died,  I  went  to  live  with 
Uncle  Arthur — some  day  perhaps  I’ll  find  my 
brother.  He’s  cruel  to  hide  from  me  this  way, 
for  there’re  only  we  two  left  and  I’ve  lov^ 
him  always.” 

She  spoke  sadly  and  her  mood  blended  well 
with  the  gloom  of  her  companion,  so  they 
stared  silently  out  over  the  heaving  green 
waters. 

“  It’s  a  good  thing  me  an’  the  kid  had  a  little 
piece  of  money  ahead,”  Dextry  resumed  later, 
reverting  to  the  thought  that  lay  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  “’cause  we’d  be  up  against  it 
right  if  we  hadn’t.  The  boy  couldn’t  have 
amused  himself  none  with  these  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  because  they  come  high.  I  call  ’em 
luxuries,  like  brandied  peaches  an’  silk 
undershirts.  - 

“I  don’t  trust  these  Jim  Crow  banks  no 
more  than  I  do  lawyers  either. .  No,  sirree! ' 
I  bought  a  iron  safe  an’  ^auled  it  out  to  the 
mine.  She  weighs  eighteen  hundred  and  we 
keep  our  money  lock^  up  there.  We’ve  got 
a  feller  named  Johnson  watchin’  it  now. 
Steal  it?  Well,  hardly.  They  can’t  bust  her 
open  without  a  stick  of  ‘giant’  which  would 
rouse  everybody  in  five  miles,  an’  they  can’t 
lug  her  off  bodily — she’s  too  heavy.  No;  it’s 
safer  there  than  any  place  I  know  of.  There 


ain’t  no  abscondin’  cashiers  an’  all  that. 
To-morrer  I’m  goin’  back  to  live  on  the  claim 
an’  watch  this  receiver  man  till  the  thing’s 
settled.” 

When  the  girl  arose  to  go,  he  accompanied 
her  up  through  the  deep  sand  of  the  lane-like 
street  to  the  main,  muddy  thoroughfare  of  the 
camp.  As  yet,  the  planked  and  graveled 
pavements  which  later  threaded  the  town 
were  unknown,  and  the  incessant  traffic  had 
worn  the  road  into  a  quagmire  of  chocolate- 
colored  slush,  almost  axle-deep,  with  which 
the  store  fronts,  show  windows,  and  awnings 
were  plentifully  shot  and  spattered  from 
passing  teams.  Whenever  a  wagon  ap¬ 
proached,  pedestrians  fled  to  the  shelter  of 
neighboring  doorways,  watching  a  chance  to 
dodge  out  again.  When  vehicles  passed  from 
the  comparative  solidity  of  the  main  street  out 
into  the  morasses  that  constituted  the  rest  of 
the  town,  they  adventured  perilously,  their 
horses  plunging,  snorting,  terrified,  amid  an 
atmosphere  of  profanity.  Discouraged  ani¬ 
mals  were  down  constantly  and  no  foot  pas¬ 
senger,  even  with  rubber  boots,  ventured  off 
the  planks  that  led  from  house  to  house. 

To  avoid  a  splashing  team,  Dextry  pulled 
his  companion  close  in  against  the  entrance 
to  the  Northern  Saloon,  standing  before  her 
protectingly. 

Although  it  w’as  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
Bronco  Kid  had  just  arisen  and  was  now 
loafing  preparatory  to  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  was  speaking  with  the 
proprietor  when  Dextry  and  the  girl  sought 
shelter  just  without  the  open  door,  so  he 
caught  a  fair  though  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  flashed  a  curious  look  inside.  She  had 
never  been  so  close  to  a  gambling  hall  before 
and  would  have  liked  to  peer  in  more  care¬ 
fully  had  she  dared,  but  her  companion  moved 
forward.  At  the  first  look  the  Bronco  Kid 
had  broken  off  in  his  speech  and  stared  at  her 
as  though  at  an  apparition.  WTien  she  had 
vanished,  he  spoke  to  Reilly: 

“Who’s  that?” 

Reilly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  then  with¬ 
out  further  question,  the  Kid  turned  back 
toward  the  empty  theatre  and  out  of  the  back 
door. 

He  moved  nonchalantly  till  he  was  outside, 
then  with  the  speed  of  a  colt  ran  down  the 
narrow  planking  between  the  buildings,  turned 
parallel  to  the  front  street,  leaped  from  board 
to  board,  splashed  through  puddles  of  water 
till  he  reached  the  next  alley.  Stamping  the 
mud  from  his  shoes  and  pulling  down  his 
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sombrero,  he  sauntered  out  into  the  main 
thoroughfare. 

Dextry  and  his  companion  had  crossed  to 
the  other  side  and  were  approaching,  so-  the 
gambler  gained  a  fair  view  of  them.  He 
searched  every  inch  of  the  girl’s  face  and  fig¬ 
ure,  then,  as  she  made  to  turn  her  eyesin  his 
direction,  he  slouched  away.  He  foUowed, 
however,  at  a  distance,  till  he  saw  the  man 
leave  her,  then  on  up  to  the  big  hotel  he 
shadowed  her.  A  half-hour  later  he  was 
drinking  in  the  Golden  Gate  barroom  with  an 
acquaintance  who  ministered  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  details  behind  the  hotel  counter. 

“Who’s  the  girl  I  saw  come  in- just  now?” 
he  inquired. 

“I  guess  you  mean  the  judge’s  niece.” 

Both  men  spoke  in  the  dead,  restrained 
tones  that  go  with  their  callings. 

“What’s  her  name?” 

“Chester,  I  think.  Why?  Look* good  to 
you.  Kid?” 

Although  the  other  neither  spoke  nor  made 
sign,  the  bartender  construed  his  silence  as 
acquiescence  and  continued  with  a  conscious 
glance  at  his  own  reflection  while  he  adjusted 
his  diamond  scarf  pin:  “Well,  she  can  have 
me!  I’ve  got  it  fixed  to  meet  her.” 

"Bah!  I  guess  not,”  said  the  Kid  sud¬ 
denly,  with  an  inflection  that  startled  the 
other  from  his  preening.  Then,  as  he  went 
out,  the  man  mused: 

“Gee!  Bronco’s  got  the  worst -^eye  in  the 
camp!  Makes  me  creep  when  he  throws  it 
on  me  with  that  muddy  look.  -He  acted  like 
he  was  jealous.” 

At  noon  the  next  day,  as  he  prepared  to  go 
to  the  claim,  Dextry ’s  partner  burst  in  upon 
him.  Glenister  was  disheveled  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  intense  excitement. 

“What  d’you  think  they’ve  done  now?”  he 
cried  as  greeting. 

“I  dunno.  What  is  it?” 

“They’ve  broken  open  the  safe  and  taken 
our  money.” 

“WTiat!” 

The  old  man  in  turn  was  on  his  feet,  the 
grudge  which  he  had  felt  against  Glenister  in 
the  past  few  days  forgotten  in  this  common 
misfortune. 

“Yes,  by  Heaven,  they’ve  swip^  our 
money — our  tents,  tools,  teams,  books,  hose, 
and  all  of  our  personal  property — everything! 
They  threw  Johnson  off  and  took  the  whole 
works.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I 
went  out  to  the  claim  and  they  wouldn’t  let 
me  go  near  the  workings.  They’ve  got  every 


mine  on  Anvil  Creek  gxiarded  the  same  way, 
and  they  aren’t  going  to  let  us  come  around 
even  when  they  clean  up.  They  told  me  so 
this  morning.” 

“  But,  look  here,”  demanded  Dextry  sharp¬ 
ly,  “the  money  in  that  safe  belongs  to  us. 
That’s  money  we  brought  in  from  the  States. 
The  court  ain’t  got  no  right  to  it.  What 
kind  of  a  damn  law  is  that?” 

“Oh,  as  to  law — they  don’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  any  more,”  said  Glenister  bitterly. 
“I  made  a  mistake  in  not  killing  the  first  man 
that  set  foot  on  the  claim.  I  was  a  sucker, 
and  now  we’re  up  against  a  stiff  game.  The 
Swedes  are  in  the  same  fix,  too.  This  last 
order  has  left  them  groggy,” 

“I  don’t  underkand  it  yet,”  said  Dextry. 

“  W'hy,  it’s  this  way.  The  judge  has  issued 
what  he  calls  an  order  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  receiver,  and  it  authorizes  McNamara 
to  take  possession  of  everything  on  the  claims 
— tents,  tools,  stores,  and  personal  property 
of  all  kinds.  It  was  issued  last  night  without 
notice  to  our  side,  so  Wheaton  says,  and  they 
served  it  this  morning  early.  I  went  out  to 
see  McNamara  and  when  I  got  there  I  found 
'him  in  our  private  tent  with  the  safe  broken 
open.” 

“’What  does  this  mean?’  I  said.  And 
then  he  showed  me  the  new  order. 

“‘I’m  responsible  to  the  court  for  every 
penny  of  this  money,’  said  he,  ‘  and  for  every 
tool  on  the  claim.  In  view  of  that  I  can't 
allow  you  to  go  near  the  workings.’ 

“ ‘ Not  go  near  the  workings?’  said  I.  ‘  Do 
you  mean  you  won’t  let  us  see  the  clean-ups 
from  our  own  mine?  How  do  we  know  we’re 
getting  a  square  deal  if  we  don’t  see  the  gold 
weighed?’ 

;  "“‘I’m  an  officer  of  the  court  and  under 
bonds,’  said  he,  and  the  smiling  triumph  in 
his  eyes  made  me  crazy. 

“‘You’re  a  lying  thief,’  I  said,  looking  at 
him  square.  ‘And  you’re  going  too  far. 
You  played  me  for  a  fool  once  and  made  it 
stick,  but  it  won’t  work  twice.’ 

“He  looked  injured  and  aggrieved  and 
^  called  in  Voorhees,  the  marshal.  I  can’t 
grasp  the  thing  at  all ;  everybody  seems 
to  be  against  us,  the  judge,  the  marshal, 
the  prosecuting  attorney — everybody.  Yet 
they’ve  done  it  all  according  to  law,  they 
claim,  and  have  the  soldiers  to  back  them  up.” 

“It’s  just  as  Mexico  Mullins  said,”  Dextry 
stormed;  “there’s  a  deal  on  of  some  kind. 
I’m  goin’  up  to  the  hotel  an’  call  on  the 
judge  mprself.  I  ain’t  never  seen  him  nor  this 
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McNamara  either.  ’I  alius  want  to  look  a 
man  straight  in  the  eyes  once,  then  I  know 
what  course  to  foller  in  my  dealings.” 

‘‘You’ll  find  them  both,”  said  Glenister, 
“for  McNamara  rode  into  town  behind  me.” 

The  old  prospector  proceeded  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Hotel  and  inquired  for  Judge 
Stillman’s  room.  A  boy  attempted  to  take 
his  name,  but  he  seized  him  b^  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  and  sat  him  in  his  seat,  pro¬ 
ceeding  unannounced  to  the  suite  to  which 
he  had  been  directed.  Hearing  voices,  he 
knocked,  and  then,  without  awaiting  a  sum¬ 
mons,  walked  in. 

The  room  was  fitted  like  an  office,  with 
desk,  table,  typewriter,  and  law  books. 
Other  rooms  opened  from  it  on  both  sides. 
Two  men  were  talking  earnestly — one  gray 


haired,  smooth  shaven,  and  clerical — the 
other  tall,  picturesque,  and  masterful.  With 
his  first  glance  the  miner  knew  that  before  him 
were  the  two  he  had  come  to  see  and  that  in 
reality  he  had  to  deal  with  but  one,  the  big 
man  who  shot  at  him  the  level  glances. 

“We  are  engaged,”  said  the  judge,  “very 
busily  engaged,  sir.  Will  you  call  again  in 
half  an  hour?” 

Dextry  looked  him  over  carefully  from 
head  to  foot,  then  turned  his  back  on  him 
and  regarded  the  other.  Neither  he  nor 
McNamara  spoke,  but  their  eyes  were  busy 
and  each  instinctively  knew  that  here  was  a 
foe. 

“What  do  you  want?”  McNamara  in¬ 
quired  finally.  v 

“  I  just  dropped  in  to  get  acquainted.  My 
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name  is  Dextrv — Joe  Dextry — from  every¬ 
where  west  of  the  Missouri — an’  your  name  is 
McNamara,  ain’t  it?  This  here,  I  reckon,  is 
your  little  French  poodle,  eh?” — indicating 
Stillman. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  queried  McNamara, 
while  the  judge  murmured  indignantly. 

“Just  what  I  say.  However,  that  ain’t 
what  I  want  to  talk  about.  I  don’t  take  no 
stock  in  such  truck  as  judges  an’  lawyers  an’ 
orders  of  court.  They  ain’t  intOKled  to  be 
took  serious.  They’re  all  right  for  chUdren  an’ 
Easterners  an’  non  compos  mentis  peof^,  I 
suppose,  but  I’ve  always  been  my  own  judge, 
jury,  an’  hangman,  an’  I  aim  to  continue 
workin’  my  legislatif,  executif,  an’  judicial 
duties  to  the  end  of  the  string.  You  look 
out!  My  pardner  is  young  an’  seems  to  like 
the  idee  of  lettin’  somebody  else  run  his  busi¬ 
ness,  so  I’m  goin’  to  give  him  rein  and  let  him 
amuse  himself  for  a  while  with  your  dinky 
little  writs  an’  receiverships — but  don’t  go  too 
far — you  can  rob  the  Swedes,  ’cause  Swedes 
ain’t  entitled  to  have  no  money,  an’  some 
other  crook  would  get  it  if  you  didn’t,  but 
don’t  play  me  an’  Glenister  fer  Scandinavians. 
It’s  a  mistake.  W’e’re  white  men,  an’  I’m 
apt  to  come  romancin’  up  here  with  one  erf 
these  an’  bust  you  so  you  won’t  b<rfd  together 
durin’  the  ceremonies.” 

With  his  last  wwds  he  made  the  slightest 
shifting  movement,  only  a  lifting  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  yet  in  his  palm  lay  a  »x-^ooter. 
He  had  slipped  it  from  his  trousers  band  with 
the  ease  of  long  practise  and  absolute  surety. 
Judge  Stillman  gasped  and  backed  against  the 
desk,  but  McNamara  idly  swung  his  leg  as 
he  sat  sidewise  on  the  table.  His  only  sign  of 
interest  was  a  quickening  of  the  eyes,  a  fact 
of  which  Dextry  made  mental  note. 

“Yes,”  said  the  miner,  disregarding  ihe 
alarm  of  the  lawyer,  “you  can  wear  this 
court  in  your  vest  pocket  like  a  Waterbury, 
if  you  want  to,  but  if  you  don’t  let  me  alone. 
I’ll  uncoil  Its  mainspring.  That’s  all.” 

He  replaced  his  weapon  and,  turning, 
walked  out  the  door. 


CH.\PTER  IX 

SLUICE  ROBBEKS 

“We’ve  got  to  have  money,”  said  Glenister 
a  few  days  later.  “  When  McNamara  jumped 
oiu:  safe  he  put  us  down  and  out.  Time’s  no 
use  flighting  in  this  court  any  longer,  for  the 


judge  won’t  let  us  work  the  ground  ourselves, 
even  if  we  give  bond,  and  he  won’t  grant 
an  appeal.  He  says  his  orders  aren’t  appeal- 
able.  We’ve  got-  to  send  WTieaton  out  to 
’Frisco  and  have  him  take  the  case  to  the 
higher  courts.  Maybe  he  can  get  a  writ  of 
supersedeas.** 

“I  d(xi’t  rec’nize  the  name,  but  if  it’s  as 
bad  as  it  sotmds,  it’s  sure  horrible.  Ain’t 
there  no  cure  fw  it?” 

“It  simply  means  that  the  upper  cotirt 
would  take  the  case  away  from  this  one.” 

“W’eD,  let’s  send  him  out  quick.  Every 
day  means  ten  thousand  dollars  to  us.  It’ll 
take  him  a  month  to  make  the  round  trip,  so 
I  s’pose  he  ought  to  leave  to-morrow  on  the 
Roanoke.” 

“Yes,  but  where’s  the  money  to  do  it  with? 
McNamara  has  ours.  My  God!  What  a 
mess  we’re  in!  What  fools  we’ve  been,  Dex! 
There’s  a  conspiracy  here.  I’m  beginning  to 
see  it  now  that  it’s  too  late.  This  man  is  lut¬ 
ing  our  country  under  color  of  law,  and  figures 
on  gutting  all  the  mines  before  we  can  throw 
him  off.  That’s  his  game.  He’ll  work  them 
as  hard  and  as  long  as  he  can,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  will  become  of  the  money. 
He  must  have  big  men  behind  him  in  order 
to  fix  a  United  States  judge  this  way.  Maybe 
he  has  the  ’Frisco  courts  corrupted,  too.” 

“If  he  has,  I’m  goin’  to  kill  him,”  said 
Dextry.  “I’ve  worked  like  a  dog  all  my  life 
and  now  that  I’ve  struck  pay,  I  don’t  aim  to 
lose  it.  If  Bill  Wheaton  can’t  win  out  ac¬ 
cordin’  to  law,  I’m  goin’  to  proceed  accordin’ 
to  justice.” 

During  the  past  two  days  the  partners  had 
haunted  the  court  room  where  their  lawyer, 
together  with  the  counsel  for  the  Scandinavi¬ 
ans,  had  argued  and  pleaded,  trying  every  pos¬ 
sible  professional  arid  improfessional  artifice 
in  search  of  relief  from  the  arbitrary  rulings  of 
the  court,  while  hourly  they  had  b^ome  more 
strongly  suspicious  cA  some  sinister  plot — 
some  hidden,  powerful  understanding  back  of 
the  judge  and  the  entire  mechanism  ^  justice. 
Th^  had  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  who 
battle  for  life,  and  had  grown  to  hate  the  lines 
of  Stillman’s  vacillating  face,  the  bluster  of  the 
district  attorney,  and  the  smirking  confidence 
of  the  clerks,  for  it  seemed  tlut  they  all 
worked  mechanically  like  toys,  at  the  dictates 
of  Alec  McNamara.  At  last,  when  they  had 
ceased,  beaten  and  exhausted,  they  were  too 
confused  with  technical  phrases  to  grasp 
anything  except  the  fact  that  relief  was  denied 
th^;  that  their  claims  were  to  be  woriced  by 
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the  receiver;  and,  as  a  crowning  defeat,  they 
learned  that  the  judge  would  move  his  court 
to  Saint  Michaels  and  hear  no  cases  until  he 
returned,  a  month  later. 

Meanwhile  McNamara  hired  every  idle 
man  he  could  lay  hand  upon,  and  ripped  the 
placers  open  with  double  shifts.  Every  day  a 
stream  ol  yellow  dust  poured  into  the  bank 
and  was  locked  in  his  vaults,  while  those  mine 
owners  who  attempted  to  witness  the  clean-ups 
were  ejected  from  their  claims.  The  politician 
had  worked  with  incredible  swiftness  and 
system,  and  a  fortnight  after  landing  he  had 
made  good  his  boast  to  Struve,  and  was  in 
charge  of  every  good  mine  in  the  district. 
The  owners  were  ousted,  their  appeals  argued 
and  denied,  and  the  court  gone  for  thirty  days, 
leaving  him  a  clear  held  for  his  operations. 
He  felt  a  contempt  for  most  of  his  victims,  who 
were  slow-witted  Swedes,  grasping  neither  the 
purport  nor  the  magnitude  of  his  operation, 
and  as  to  those  litigants  who  were  discerning 
enough  to  see  its  enormity,  he  trusted  to  his 
organization  to  thwart  them. 

The  two  partners  had  come  to  feel  that 
they  were  beating  against  a  wall,  and  had 
also  come  squarely  to  face  the  proposition 
that  they  were  without  funds  wherewith  to 
continue  their  battle.  It  was  maddening  for 
them  to  think  of  the  daily  robbery  that  they 
suffered,  for  the  Midas  turned  out  many 
ounces  of  gold  at  every  shift;  and  more 
maddening  to  realize  the  receiver’s  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  crippling  them  by  his  theft  of  the  gold 
in  their  safe.  That  had  been  his  crowning 
stroke. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  money  quick,”  said 
Glenister.  “Do  you  think  we  can  borrow?” 

“  Borrow  ?  ”  sniffed  Dextry.  “  F oiks  don’t 
lend  money  in  Alaska.” 

They  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence. 

“I  met  a  feller  this  momin’  that’s  workin’ 
on  the  Midas,”  the  old  man  resumed.  “He 
come  in  town  fer  a  pair  of  gum  boots  an’  he 
says  they’ve  run  into  awful  rich  ground — 
so  rich  that  they  have  to  dean  up  every 
morning  when  the  night  shift  goes  off  ’cause 
the  riffles  clog  with  gold.” 

“Think  of  it!”  Glenister  growled.  “If  we 
had  even  a  part  of  one  of  those  clean-ups  we 
could  send  Wheaton  outside.” 

In  the  midst  of  his  bitterness,  a  thought 
struck  him.  He  made  as  though  to  speak, 
then  dosed  his  mouth;  but  his  partner’s  eyes 
were  on  him,  filled  with  a  suppressed  but 
growing  fire.  Dextry  lowered  his  voice 
cautiously; 


“There’ll  be  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
them  sluices  to-night  at  midnight.” 

Glenister  stared  back  while  his  pulse 
pounded  at  something  that  lay  in  the  other’s 
words. 

“It  bdongs  to  us,”  the  young  man  said. 
“There  wouldn’t  be  anything  wrong  about  it, 
would  there?” 

Dextry  sneered.  “Wrong?  Right?  Thera 
is  fine  an’  soundin’  titles  in  a  mess  like  this. 
What  do  they  mean?  I  tell  you  at  midnight 
to-night  Alec  McNamara  will  have  twenty 
thousand  dollars  of  our  money - ” 

“  God!  What  would  happen  if  they  caught 
us?”  whispered  the  younger,  following  out  his 
thought.  “They’d  never  let  us  get  off  the 
claim  alive.  He  couldn’t  find  a  better  excuse 
to  shoot  us  down  and  get  rid  of  us.  If  we 
came  up  before  this  judge  for  trial,  we’d  go 
to  Sitka  for  twenty  years.” 

“Sure!  But  it’s  our  only  chance.  I’d 
ruther  die  on  the  Midas  in  a  fair  fight  than  set 
here  bitin’  my  hangnails.  I’m  growin’  old 
and  I  won’t  never  make  another  strike.  As 
to  bein’  caught — them’s  our  chances.  I 
won’t  be  took  alive — I  promise  you  that,  and 
before  I  go  I’ll  get  my  satisfy.  Castin’  things 
up,  that’s  about  all  a  man  gets  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  jest  satisfaction  of  one  kind  or  another. 
It’ll  be  a  fight  in  the  open,  under  the  stars, 
with  the  clean,  wet  moss  to  lie  down  on,  and 
not  a  scrappin’  match  of  freak  phrases  and 
law  books  inside  of  a  stinkin’  court  room. 
The  cards  is  shuffled  and  in  the  box,  {ardner, 
and  the  game  is  started.  If  we’re  due  to 
win,  we’ll  win.  If  we’re  due  to  lose,  we’ll 
lose.  These  things  is  all  figgered  out  a 
thousand  years  back.  Come  on,  boy.  Are 
you  game?” 

“Am  I  game?”  Glenister’s  nostrils  di¬ 
lated  and  his  voice  raised  a  tone.  “Am  I 
game?  I’m  with  you  till  the  big  cash-in  and 
Lord  have  mercy  on  any  man  that  blocks  our 
game  to-night.” 

“We’ll  need  another  hand  to  help  us,”  said 
Dextry.  “Who  can  we  get?” 

At  that  moment,  as  though  in  answer,  the 
door  opened  with  the  scant  ceremony  that 
friends  of  the  frontier  are  wont  to  obsen  e, 
admitting  the  attenuated,  flapping,  dome- 
crowned  figure  of  Slapjack  Simms,  and 
Dextry  fell  upon  him  with  the  hunger  of  a 
wolf. 

It  was  midnight  and  over  the  dark  walls  of 
the  valley  peered  a  multitude  of  stars,  while 
away  on  the  southern  horizon  there  glowed  a 
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subdued  effulgence  as  though  from  hidden 
fires  beneath  the  Gold  God’s  caldron;  or  as 
though  the  phosphorescence  of  Bering  had 
spread  upward  into  the  skies.  Although  each 
night  grew  longer,  it  was  not  yet  necessary  to 
light  the  men  at  work  in  the  cuts.  There  were 
perhaps  two  hours  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
see  at  a  distance,  but  the  dawn  came  early, 
hence  no  provision  had  yet  been  made  for 
torches. 

Five  minutes  before  the  hour,  the  night- 
shift  boss  lowered  the  gates  in  the  dam,  and, 
as  the  rush  from  the  sluices  subsided,  his  men 
quit  w'ork  and  climbed  the  bluff  to  the  mess 
tent.  The  dwellings  of  the  Midas,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  sat  back  from  the 
creek  at  a  distance  of  a  city  block,  the  work¬ 
ings  being  thus  partially  hidden  under  the 
brow  of  the  steep  bank. 

It  is  customary  to  leave  a  watchman  in  the 
pit  during  the  noon  and  midnight  hours,  not 
only  to  see  that  strangers  preserve  a  neutral 
attitude,  but  also  to  watch  the  waste  gates  and 
water  supply.  The  night  man  of  the  Midas 
had  been  warned  of  his  responsibility  and, 
knowing  that  much  gold  lay  in  his  keeping, 
was  disposed  to  gaze  on  the  curious-mind^ 
with  the  sourness  of  suspicion.  Therefore,  as 
a  man  leading  a  pack  horse  approached  out  of 
the  gloom  of  the  creek  trail,  his  eyes  were 
on  him  from  the  moment  he  appeared.  The 
road  wound  along  the  gravel  of  the  bars  and 
passed  in  proximity  to  the  ffumes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wayfarer  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  the  watchman  detected  an  explanatory- 
weariness  in  his  slow  gait. 

“  Some  prospector  getting  in  from  a  trip,” 
he  thought. 

The  stranger  stopf>ed,  scratched  a  match, 
and,  as  he  undertook  to  light  his  pipe,  the 
obser\’er  caught  the  mahogany  shine  of  a 
negro’s  face.  The  match  sputtered  out  and 
then  came  impatient  blasphemy  as  he  searched 
for  andther. 

“  Evenin’,  sah!  You-all  oblige  me  with  a 
match?”  He  addressed  the  watcher  on  the 
bank  above,  and,  without  waiting  a  reply, 
began  to  climb  upward. 

No  smoker  on  the  trail  will  deny  the 
luxury  of  a  light  to  the  most  humble,  so  as 
the  negro  gained  his  level,  the  man  reached 
forth  to  accommodate  him.  Without  warn¬ 
ing,  the  black  man  leaped  forward  with  the 
ferocity  of  an  animal  and  struck  the  other  a 
fearful  blow.  The  watchman  sank  with  a 
faint,  startled  cry,  and  the  African  dragged 
him  out  of  sight  over  the  brow-  of  the  bank. 


where  he  rapidly  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
stuffing  a  gag  into  his  mouth.  At  the  same 
moment  two  other  figures  rounded  the  bend 
below  and  approached.  They  were  mounted 
and  leading  a  third  saddle  horse,  as  well  as 
other  pack  animals.  Reaching  the  workings, 
they  dismounted.  Then  began  a  strange 
procedure,  for  one  man  clambered  upon  the 
sluices  and,  with  a  pick,  ripped  out  the  riffles. 
This  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  seconds;  then, 
seizing  a  shovel,  he  transferred  the  concen¬ 
trates  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
into  canvas  sacks  which  his  companion  held. 
As  each  bag  was  filled,  it  was  tied  and  dumped 
into  the  cut.  They  treated  but  four  boxes  in 
this  way,  leaving  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
flume  untouched,  for  Anvil  Creek  gold  is 
coarse  and  the  heart  of  the  clean-up  lies  where 
it  is  thrown  in.  Gathering  the  sacks  together, 
they  lashed  them  on  the  pack  animals,  then 
mounted  the  second  string  of  sluices  and 
began  as  before.  Throughout  it  all  they 
worked  with  feverish  haste  and  in  unbroken 
silence,  every  moment  flashing  quick  glances 
at  the  figure  of  the  lookout  who  stood  on  the 
crest  above,  half  dimmed  in  the  shadow  of  a 
willow  clump.  Judging  by  their  rapidity  and 
sureness,  they  were  expert  miners. 

From  the  tent  came  the  voices  of  the  night 
shift  at  table  and  the  faint  rattle  of  dishes, 
while  the  canvas  walls  glowed  from  the  lights 
within  like  great  fireflies  hidden  in  the  grass. 
The  foreman,  finishing  his  meal,  appear^  at 
the  door  of  the  mess  tent,  and  pausing,  to 
accustom  his  eyes  to  the  gloom,  peered  per¬ 
functorily  toward  the  creek.  The  watchman 
detached  himself  from  the  shadow,  moving 
out  into  plain  sight,  and  the  boss  turned  back. 
The  two  men  below  were  now  working  on  the 
sluices  which  lay  close  under  the  bank  and 
were  thus  hidden  from  the  tent. 

McNamara’s  description  of  Anvil  Creek’s 
riches  had  fired  Helen  Chester  with  the  desire 
to  witness  a  clean-up,  so  they  had  ridden  out 
from  town  in  time  for  supper  at  the  claim. 
She  had  not  known  whither  he  led  her,  only 
understanding  that  provision  for  her  enter¬ 
tainment  would  be  made  w-ith  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  wife.  Up>on  recognizing  the  Midas, 
she  had  endeavored  to  question  him  as  to  why 
her  friends  had  been  dispossessed,  and  he  had 
answered,  as  it  seemed,  straight  and  true. 

The  ground  was  in  dispute,  he  said — an¬ 
other  man  claimed  it,  and  while  the  litigation 
pended  he  was  in  charge  for  the  court,  to 
see  that  neither  party  received  injury.  He 
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spoke  adroitly,  and  it  satisfi^  her  to  have 
the  proposition  resolved  into  such  simplicity. 

.  She  had  come  prepared  to  spend  the  night 
and  witness  the  early  morning  operation,  so 
the  receiver  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 
He  showed  her  over  the  workings,  explaining 
the  many  things  that  were  strange  to  her. 
Not  only  was  he  in  himself  a  kscinating 
figure  to  any  woman,  but  wherever  he  went 
men  regard^  him  deferentially,  and  nothing 
affects  a  woman’s  judgment  more  promptly 
than  this  obvious  sign  of  power.  He  spent  the 
evening  with  her,  talking  of  his  early  days  and 
the  things  he  had  done  in  the  West,  his  story 
matching  the  picturesqueness  of  her  canvas- 
walled  quarters,  with  their  rough  furnishings 
of  skins  and  blankets.  Being  a  keen  observer 
as  well  as  a  finished  raconteur,  he  had  woven 
a  spell  of  words  about  the  girl,  leaving  her  in  a 
state  of  tumult  and  indecision  when  at  last 
toward  midnight  he  retired  to  his  own  tent. 
She  knew  to  what  end  all  this  was  working, 
and  yet  knew  not  what  her  answer  would  be 
when  the  question  came  which  lay  behind  it 
all.  At  moments  she  felt  the  wonderful  at¬ 
traction  of  the  man,  and  still  there  was  some 
distrust  of  him  which  she  could  not  fathom. 
Again,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Glenister, 
the  impetuous — and  she  compared  the  two, 
so  similar  in  some  ways,  so  utterly  opposed 
in  others. 

It  was  when  she  heard  the  night  shift  at 
their  meal  that  she  threw  a  silken  shawl  about 
her  head,  stepped  into  the  cool  night,  and 
picked  her  way  down  toward  the  roar  of  the 
creek.  “A  breath  of  air  and  then  to  bed,” 
she  thought.  She  saw  the  tall  figure  of  the 
watchman  and  made  for  him.  He  seemed 
oddly  interested  in  her  approach,  watching  her 
very  closely,  almost  as  though  alarmed.  It 
was  doubUess  because  there  were  so  few 
women  out  here,  or  possibly  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  Away  with  conventions ! 
This  was  the  land  of  instinct  and  impulse. 
She  would  talk  to  him.  The  man  drew  his 
hat  more  closely  about  his  face  and  moved 
away  as  she  came  up.  Glenister  had  been  in 
her  thoughts  a  moment  since'*  and  she  now 
noted  that  here  was  aqpther  with  the  same 
great  square  shoulders  and  erect  head.  Then 
she  saw  with  a  start  that  this  one  was  a  negro. 
He  carried  a  Winchester  and  seemed  to 
watch  her  carefully,  yet  with  indecision. 

To  express  her  interest  and  to  break  the 
silence,  she  questioned  him,  but  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice  he  stepped  toward  her  and  spoke 
roughly. 


“What!” 

Then  he  paused  and  stammered  in  a 
strangely  altered  and  unnatural  voice. 

“Yass’m.  I’m  the  watchman.” 

She  noted  two  other  darkies  at  work  below 
and  was  vaguely  surprised,  not  so  much  at 
their  presence,  as  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  moved,  for  they  seemed  under  stress  of 
some  great  haste,  running  hither  and  yon. 
She  sawhorses  standing  in  the  trail  and  sensed 
something  indefinably  odd  and  alarming  in 
the  air.  Turning  to  the  man,  she  opened 
her  mouth  to  speak,  when  from  the  rank 
grasses  under  her  feet  came  a  noise  which 
set  her  a-tingle,  and  at  which  her  suspicions 
leaped  full  to  the  solution.  It  was  the  groan 
of  a  man.  Again  he  gave  voice  to  his  pain, 
and  she  knew  that  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
something  sinister.  Tales  of  sluice  robbers 
had  come  to  her,  and  rumors  of  the  daring 
raids  into  which  men  were  lured  by  the  yellow 
sheen — and  yet  this  was  incredible.  A  hun¬ 
dred  men  lay  within  sound  of  her  voice;  she 
could  hear  their  laughter;  one  was  whistling 
a  popular  refrain.  A  quarter  mile  away  on 
every  hand,  were  other  camps;  a  scream  from 
her  would  bring  them  all.  Nonsense,  this 
was  no  sluice  robber)’ — and  then  the  man  in 
the  bushes  below  moaned  for  the  third  time. 

“What  is  that?”  she  said. 

Without  reply  the  negro  lowered  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  till  it  covered  her  breast  and 
at  the  same  time  she  heard  the  double  click  of 
the  hammer. 

“Keep  still  and  don’t  move,”  he  warned. 
“We’re  desperate  and  we  can’t  take  any 
chances.  Miss.” 

“Oh,  you  are  stealing  the  gold - ” 

She  was  wildly  frightened,  yet  stood  still 
while  the  lookout  anxiously  divided  his  at¬ 
tention  between  her  and  the  tents  above  imtil 
his  companions  signaled  him  that  they  were 
through  and  the  horses  were  loaded.  Then 
he  spoke: 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  you,  but  I 
guess  I’ll  tie  you  up.” 

“What!”  she  said. 

“I’m  going  to  tie  and  gag  you  so  you  can’t 
holler.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  dare  I”  she  cried  fiercely. 
“I’ll  stand  right  here  till  you’ve  gone  and  I 
won’t  scream.  I  promise.”  She  looked  up  at 
him  appealingly,  at  which  he  dipped  his  head, 
so  that  she  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
and  then  backed  away. 

“All  right!  Don’t  try  it,  because  I’ll  be 
hidden  in  those  bushes  yonder  at  the  bend  and 
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I’ll  keep  you  covered  till  the  others  are  gone.” 
He  leaped  down  the  bank,  ran  to  the  cavalcade, 
mounted  quickly,  and  the  three  lashed  their 
horses  into  a  run,  disappearing  up  the  trail 
around  the  sharp  curve.  She  heard  the  blows 
of  their  quirts  as  they  whipped  the  pack 
horses. 

They  were  long  out  of  sight  before  the  girl 
moved  or  made  sound,  although  she  knew  that 
none  of  the  three  had  paus^  at  the  bend. 
She  only  stood  and  gazed,  for  as  they  galloped 
off  she  had  heard  the  scrap  of  a  broken  sen¬ 
tence.  It  was  but  one  exdt^  word,  sounding 
through  the  rattle  of  hoofs — her  own  name — 
“Helen”;  and  yet  becau.se  of  it  she  did  not 
voice  the  alarm,  but  rather  began  to  piece 
together,  bit  by  bit,  the  strange  points  of  this 
adventure.  She  recalled  the  outlines  of  her 
captor  with  a  wrinkle  of  perplexity.  Her 
fright  disappeared  entirely,  giving  place  to 
intense  excitement.  “No,  no — it  can’t  be — 
and  yet  I  wonder  if  it  is/”  she  cried.  “ Oh,  I 
wonder  if  it  could  be.”  She  opened  her  lips 
to  cry  loudly,  then  hesitated.  She  started  to¬ 
ward  the  tents,  then  paused  and  for  many  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  hoof  beats  had  died  out  she 
stayed  undecided.  Surely  she  wished  to  give 
the  signal,  to  force  the  fierce  pursuit.  What 
meant  this  robbery,  this  defiance  of  the  law,  of 
her  uncle’s  edicts  and  of  McNamara?  They 
were  common  thieves,  criminals,  outlaws — 
these  men,  deserving  punishment,  and  yet  she 
recalled  a  darker  night,  when  she  herself  had 
sobbed  and  quivered  with  the  terrors  of  pur¬ 
suit,  and  two  men  had  shielded  her  with  their 
bodies. 

She  turned  and  sped  toward  the  tents,  burst¬ 
ing  in  through  the  canvas  door;  instantly 
every  man  rose  to  his  feet  at  sight  of  her  pallid 
face,  her  flashing  eyes,  and  rumpled  hair. 

“Sluice  robbers!”  she  cried  breathlessly. 
“Quick!  A  hold-up!  The  watchman  is 
hurt!” 

A  roar  shook  the  night  air,  and  the  men 
poured  out  past  her,  while  the  day  shift  came 
tumbling  forth  from  every  quarter  in  various 
stages  of  undress. 

“Where?  Who  did  it?  Where  did  they 
go?” 

McNamara  appeared  among  them,  fierce 
and  commanding,  seeming  to  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion  intuitively,  without  exfdanation  from  her. 

“Come  on,  men.  We’ll  run  ’em  down. 
Get  out  the  horses.  Quick  1  ” 

He  was  mounted,  even  as  be  spoke — and 
others  joined  him.  Then  turning,  he  waved 
his  long  arm  up  the  valley  toward  the 


mountains.  “  Divide  into  squads  of  five  and 
cover  the  hills!  Run  down  to  Discovery,  one 
of  you,  and  telephone  to  town  for  Voo^ees 
and  a  posse.” 

As  they  made  ready  to  ride  away,  the  girl 
cried: 

“Stop!  Not  that  way.  They  went  down 
the  gul^ — three  negroes.” 

She  pointed  out  of  the  valley,  toward  the 
dim  glow  on  the  southern  horizon,  and  the 
cavalcade  rode  away  into  the  gloom. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  WIT  OF  AN  ADVENTURESS 

Up  creek  the  three  negroes  fled,  past  other 
camp)s,  to  where  the  stream  branched.  Here 
they  took  to  the  right  and  urged  their  horses 
along  a  forsaken  trail  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
little  tributary  and  over  the  low  saddle.  They 
had  endeavored  to  reach  unfrequented  paths 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  they  might 
pass  imnoticed.  Before  quitting  the  valley 
they  halted  their  heaving  horses  and,  sdecting 
a  stagnant  pool,  scoured  the  grease  paint  from 
their  features  as  best  they  could.  Their  ears 
were  strained  for  sounds  of  pursuit,  but,  as  the 
moments  passed  and  none  came,  the  tension 
eased  somewhat  and  they  conversed  guardedly. 
As  the  morning  light  spread  they  crossed  the 
moss-capped  summit  of  the  range,  but  paused 
again  and,  removing  two  saddles,  hid  them 
among  the  rocks.  Slapjack  left  the  others 
here  and  rode  southward  down  the  Dry  Creek 
Trail  toward  town,  while  the  partners  shifted 
part  of  the  weight  from  the  overloaded  pack 
mules  to  the  remaining  saddle  animals  and 
continued  eastward  along  the  barren  comb  of 
hills  on  foot,  leading  the  five  horses. 

“It  don’t  seem  like  we’ll  get  away  this 
easy,”  said  Dextry,  scanning  the  back  trail. 
“If  we  do.  I’ll  be  tempted  to  fcfller  the  busi¬ 
ness  reg’lar.  I  bet  we’ll  get  some  bully  press 
notices  to-morrow.” 

“I  wonder  what  Helen  was  doing  there,” 
Glenister  answered  irrelevantly,  for  he  had 
been  more  shaken  by  his  encoimter  with  her 
than  at  his  part  in  the  rest  of  the  enterprise, 
and  his  mind,  whicb  should  have  been  busied 
with  the  flight, held  nothing  but  pictures  of  her 
as  she  stood  in  the  half-darkness  under  the 
fear  of  his  Winchester.  “What  if  she  ever 
learned  who  that  blade  ruffian  was!”  He 
quailed  at  the  thought. 

“Say,  Dex,  I  am  going  to  marry  that  girl.” 
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“I  dunno  if  you  be  or  not,”  said  Dextry.  “No;  it’s  too  late  to  get  aboard — the  last 
“  Better  watdi  McNamara.”  tender  is  on  its  way  back,”  they  informed 

“WTud?”  The  younger  man  stopped  and  him.  “If  you  want  to  go  to  the  ‘outside’ 

stared.  “What  do  you  mean?”  you’ll  have  to  wait  for  the  fleet.  That  only 

“Go  onl  Don’t  stop  the  horses.  I  ain’t  means  another  week  and — there  she  blows 

blind.  I  kin  put  two  an’  two  together.”  now.” 

“You’ll  never  put  those  two  together.  A  ribbon  of  white  mingled  with  the  velvet 
Nonsense!  Why,  the  man’s  a  rascal.  I  from  the  steamer’s  funnel  and  there  came  a 
wouldn’t  let  him  have  her.  Besides,  it  slow,  throbbing,  farewell  blast, 
couldn’t  be.  She’ll  find  him  out.  I  love  her  Glenister’s  jaw  clicked  and  squared, 

so  much  that — oh,  my  feelings  are  too  big  to  “Quick!  You  men!”  he  cried  to  the  sail- 

talk  about.”  He  moved  his  hands  eloquently,  ors.  “I  want  the  lightest  dory  on  the  beach 
“You  can’t  understand.”  and  the  strongest  oarsmen  in  the  crowd.  I’ll 

“Um-m!  I  suppose  not,”  grunted  Dextry,  be  back  in  five  minutes.  There’s  a  hun- 
but  his  eyes  were  level  and  held  the  light  of  the  dred  dollars  in  it  for  you  if  we  catch  that 
past.  ship.” 

“He  may  be  a  rascal,”  the  old  man  con-  He  whirled  and  spurred  up  through  the 
tinued,  after  a  little;  “I’ll  put  in  with  you  on  mud  of  the  streets.  Bill  Wheaton  was  snoring 
that,  but  he’s  a  handsome  devil,  and,  as  for  luxuriously  when  wrenched  from  his  bed  by  a 
manners,  he  makes  you  look  like  a  logger,  disheveled  man  who  shook  him  into  wakeful- 
He’s  a  brave  man,  too.  Them  three  qualities  ness  and  in  o  a  portion  of  his  clothes,  with  a 
are  trump  cards  and  warranted  to  take  most  storm  of  excited  instructions.  The  lawyer 
any  queen  in  the  human  deck — red,  white,  or  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  expos- 
yellow.”  tulation,  for  Glenister  snatched  a  valise  and 

“If  he  dares,”  growled  Glenister,  while  his  swept  into  it  a  litter  of  documents  from  the 
thick  brows  came  forward  and  ugly  lines  table. 

hardened  in  his  face.  “Hurry  up,  man,”  he  yelled  as  the  lawyer 

In  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  they  ^  dived  frantically  about  his  office  in  a  rabbit- 
descended  the  foot-hills  into  the  wide  valley  Tike  hunt  for  items.  “My  heavens!  Are  you 
of  the  Nome  River  and  filed  out  across  the  dead?  Wake  up!  The  ship’s  leaving.” 
rolling  country  to  the  river  bluffs  where.  With  sleep  still  in  his  eyes  Wheaton  was 
cleverly  concesded  among  the  willows,  was  a  dragged  down  the  street  to  the  beach,  where 
rocker.  This  they  set  up,  then  proceeded  to  a  knot  had  assembled  to  witness  the  race.  As 
wash  the  dirt  from  the  sacks,  carefully,  yet  they  tumbled  into  the  skiff,  willing  hand.s  ran 
with  the  utmost  speed,  for  there  was  serious  it  out  into  the  surf  on  the  crest  of  a  roller, 
danger  of  discovery.  It  was  wonderful,  this  A  few  lifting  heaves  and  they  were  over  the 
treasure  of  the  richest  ground  since  the  days  bar  with  the  men  at  the  oars  bending  the 
of  *49,  and  the  men  worked  with  shining  eyes  white  ash  at  every'  swing, 
and  hands  a-tremble.  The  gold  was  coarse  “I  guess  I  didn’t  forget  anything,”  gas{)ed 
and  many  ragged  yellow  lumps,  too  large  to  Wheaton  as  he  put  on  his  coat.  “I  got  ready 
pass  through  the  screen,  rolled  in  the  hopper,  yesterday,  but  I  couldn’t  find  you  last  night, 
while  the  aprons  bellied  with  its  weight.  In  so  I  thought  the  deal  was  off.” 
the  pans  which  the  men  had  provided  there  Glenister  stripped  off  his  coat  and,  facing 
grew  a  gleaming  heap  of  wet,  raw  gold.  the  bow,  pushed  uix>n  the  oars  at  every  stroke. 

Shortly,  by  divergent  routes,  the  partners  thus  adding  his  strength  to  that  of  the  oars- 
rode  unnoticed  into  town,  and  into  the  excite-  men.  They  crept  rapidly  out  from  the  beach, 
ment  of  the  hold-up  news,  while  the  tardy  eating  up  the  two  miles  that  lay  toward  the 
still  lingered  over  their  breakfasts.  Far  out  ship.  He  urged  the  men  with  all  his  power, 
in  the  roadstead  lay  the  Roanoke,  black  smoke  till  the  sweat  soaked  through  their  clothes  and, 
pouring  from  her  stack*.  A  tug  was  returning  under  their  clinging  shirts,  the  muscles  stood 
from  its  last  trip  to  her.  out  like  iron.  They  had  covered  half  the 

Glenister  forced  his  lathered  horse  down  distance  when  Wheaton  uttered  a  cry  and 
to  the  beach  and  questioned  the  longshore-  Glenister  desisted  from  his  work  with  a  curse, 
men  who  hung  about.  The  Roanoke  was  moving  slowly. 

“Tfce  Spoilers'’  will  be  continued  in  the  February  number. 


HOSTS,  yu  ask,  in  Chinytown?  Say,  tber  ain’t  no  moon  to-night. 

An’  the  alley  here  is  dark — let’s  move  over  to  the  lig^ 

Did  yu  see  ’er?  No,  the  one  wh’  the  bla«om  in  ’er  hair — 

Kind  o’  sidle  t’rough  the  crowd,  kind  o’  fade  tq>  yonder  stair 
Wit’  ’er  flat  eyes  showin’  white,  on  ’er  Ups  a  bloody  stain — 

Yes,  Fve  been  a-smokin’  hop  and  the  devil’s  in  me  brain — 

But  the  Chinee  ghdsts  is  out,  and  I  seen  ’er,  seen  ’er  plain  1 

-  ’Twas  a  shadder?  Yes,  perhaps.  I  have  orfen  seen  ’em  so. 

And  the  little  one  that  passed  was  the  shadder  of  Yut  Ho, 

Her  that  was  a  Christian  slave,  daughter  of  the  merchant,  Kwan, 
Sam  Yup  boss,  who  ruled  the  roost  till  he  dropped  ’is  wealth  at  /an. 
Died  in  pious  peace  and  left  ’is  fat  widow  fer  to  pay 
Fer  cold  storage  on  ’is  bones  w’en  they  shipped  ^  box  away 
To  be  planted  in  the  tombs  w’ere  ’is  dads  amd  granddads  lay. 

Now  the  mother,  Luey  Sing,  wiF  ’er  little  porky  eyes 
Figgered  up  the  girl,  Yut  Ho,  as  a  piece  o’  merchandise, 

Thinldn’  how  the  cash  on  hand  to  be  netted  on  the  same 
Would  pay  off  the  honest  debts  Kwan  had  left  behind  the  game. 

So  she  made  a  sing-song  talk  wiF  the  dealer,  Wong  Tin  Gay, 

Till  he  promised  on  ’b  )o«  he  would  call  around  next  day 
Wit’  a  t’ousand  dollars  cash,  jest  to  take  the  giri  away. 

Yut  Ho,  squattin’  in  ’er  room,  seen  the  dealer  come,  and  heard 
All  the  chin<hin  down  below — understood  it  every  word} 

And  she  gathered  what  she  owned  in  a  green-silk  handkerchief. 
Raised  the  skylight  of  ’er  room  and  crept  quiet  as  a  thief 
T’rough  the  frame,  along  the  tiles,  ’cross  the  roof  wh’  padded  feet. 
Found  a  ladder  to  the  ground  w’ere  she  glided  down,  then  fleet 
As  a  bird  she  sought  the  door  o’  the  Mission  the  street. 

So  the  Mbsion  Lady  came  and  she  found  ’er  at  the  door 
Bobbin’  lifcr.  a  I’inted  doll  till  ’er  saam  sleeves  touched  the  floor, 
Sayin’  over  as  she  dipped,  like  a  lesson,  very  slow. 

All  the  English  words 'she  knewt  "Melly  Clistmas — me  Yut  Ho.” 
Then  her  green-silk  handkerchief  she  untied  and  brought  to  view 
What  she  owned  t  a  ring  o’  jade  and  a  pitcher  fer  s*m  shu. 

And  a  little  candy  heart  stamped  in  English,  ”1  Love  You.” 


Well*  the  Lady  undcntood,  and  the  Mission  took  ’’er  in ; 

But  the  mother,  Luey  Sing,  bein’  old  in  years  and  sin. 

Vowed  to  gh  ’er  daughter  back,  even  if  she  had  to  raise 
AH  the  Eight  Immortal  Ones  and  the  High  Six  Companies, 

So  she  offered  Yung  Ho-eng,  blackmail  expert,  Hop-Sing  man. 

Half  the  value  of  the  girl  if  he’d  smoke  ’er  up  a  plan, 

Somp’n  smooth— and  that’s  the  time  that  the  tunnel-work  began. 

Two  years  passed,  a  deal  o’  lime  w’en  a  girl  is  seventeen 
(Courtin’  time  fer  any  girl,  be  she  yeUer,  white,  or  green); 

So  the  Mission  Lady  looked  fer  a  decent  Chinee  lad 
As  would  take  ’er  to  ’is  home  and  as  wouldn’t  treat  ’er  bad — 
Two  years  1  what  the  hell  are  they  to  the  yeller  race — as  cold 
As  the  idols  that  they  feed  wit’  ther  rice-cakes  and  ther  gold 
To  appease  ther  wooden  hearts,  shriveled  tight — and  oh,  how  old  I 

Yut  Ho,  bein’  trained  and  taught,  was  a-gittin’  dvilieed, 

Leamin’  white  folks’  customs,  too,  in  a  manner  Christianized, 
Half-believed  the  Bible-talks  and  the  pious  hymns,  I  think 
(Which  is  plenty  more  sincere  than  the  average  Christian  Chink) ; 
Called  the  Mission  school  ’er  home,  never  pinin’  fer  the  lack 
Of  ’er  early  heathen  ways — always  dreadin’  to  go  back 
To  the  slav’ry  and  the  sin  of  ’er  Bartlett  Alley  shack. 

’Bout  this  time  ther  come  a  Chink  to  the  Mission  Sunday-school, 
Pie-faced  barber,  name  Min  Hop,  godly  as  the  Golden  Rule. 

He  was  jest  a  pig-tailed  saint — nothin’  less — in  all  ’is  acts, 

Sr-emed  to  eat  the  very  ink  off  the  gospel  books  and  tracts. 

Talked  religion  t’rough  ’is  hat  till  ’is  teachers  felt  so  free 
That  they  smiled  a  happy  smile  w’en  he  calls  and  says,  says  he, 
’’Me  heep  Clistian  China  boy — likee  Yut  Ho  mally  me.” 

Sure,  the  Mission  Lady  fought  that  Min  Hop  was  jest  the  stuff — 
Yut  Ho  also  seen  the  boy  and  she  liked  ’im  well  enough. 

Though  she  had  ’er  own  mistrusts,  fer  she  hesitated  some. 

W’en  he  asked  an  early  date  fer  the,  weddin’-day  to  come. 

After  that  Min  called  .srif  flowers  Thursday  evenin’  onct  a  week. 
Sat  there  purrin’  like  a  cat,  somp’n  wonderful  how  meek, 

Yut  Ho  doin’  fancy-work,  much  too  proper-like  to  ^eak. 


O  one  knows  how  it  occurred— it  was  jest  the  Chinee  way — 

I  Min  the  barber  and  Yut  Ho  left  the  Misuoo  school  one  day. 

Yes,  I  seen  'em  hand  in  han<<  shufflin'  on  wif  padded  feet 
j  T'roug^  the  little  painted  lane  leadin'  into  Jackaw  Street, 

^  Vit'  her  green-tOk  handkerchief  holdin'  all  the  wcah'  the  knew — 

^  Jest  a  finger-ring;  o'  jade  and  a  pitcher  fer  s*m  shu 
j  And  a  little  candy  heart  marked  in  English,  "I  Love  You." 

f  Bartlett  Alley,  number  -twelve — see  the  workin'  of  ther  plan  ?— 

^  WiP  a  brace  o'  handy  pals  stood  Ho-eng,  the  Hop  Sing  man, 

'  Lookin'  up  and  down  the  lane  frum  the  comer  of  ^  eye. 

Min  Hop,  leadin'  of  the  girl,  nudged  Hm  soft  as  he  went  by. 

And  the  shadders  drew  in  close,  chdeed  'er,  dragged  *er  up  a  stair — 
Someone  shuffled  down  the  hall  and  an  iron  door  banged  in  then — 
Chinytown,  a-pastin'  by,  sem  and  smiled  and  didn't  care. 

Bartlett  Alley,  number  twelve — in  a  cellar-room  behind 
There's  an  opium-smokin'  j'int  buried  where  the  cops  can't  And. 

Yes,  Fve  bem  there  off  and  on — mostly  on,  I  guess,  of  late, 

Fer  the  "black  smoke"  draws'and  draws  ^  yu  love  the  things  yu  hate; 
Love  the  brown  molasses  string  as  yu  pull  it  frum  the  shell. 

As  it  bulbs  above  the  lamp  wiF  its  peanut  smell 

Tin  yu  drink  and  drink  the  smoke,  tastin'  heaven  in  its  helL 

On  a  brown  bench  'long  o'  mine,  poppy-dead,  a  smoker  lay 

iWitf  'is  open  eyes  all  glared  like  the  lacquer  on  a  tray. 

At  'is  desk  ('way  off  it  looked),  the  proprietor.  Ah  Y^g, 

Sat  a-countin'  of  'is  rash,  parsin'  beads  upon  a  string; 

Now  the  room  seemed  long  and  long,  and  flie  light  was  like  a  spark; 
f  Ying  seemed  threadin'  colored  stars  on  to  moonbeams  Frougfa  the  dark, 
Catchin'  comets  by  ther  tails —  HeUo!  Huhai’s  that  racket? — hark! 


In  a  room  above  me  , head  I  could  hear  a  moanin'  high 
lAr  a  woman  in  dirtren  callin'  China-faihinn,  *'Ai4-i-il'' 

Full  an  hour  it  seemed  to  wail  all  around  me — then  was  still 
Till  the  silence  creepin'  in  struck  me  clammy-like  and  chilL 
Som'ert  in  me  dopy  brain  I  could  hear  a  small  voice  sayt 
'^That  was  her,  and  that  was  her  that  yu  seen  'em  steal  to-day!" 
Then  the  smoke  dumb  to  me  head  and  I  tumbled  clean  away. 

^en  I  woke  and  looked  around,  middle  daylight,  gray  and  wide. 
Filtered  Frough  a  greasy  pane  frum  a  greasy  court  outside. 

'Wit'  the  stale  drug  in  me  brain  and  me  senses  all  awhirl 
Gmies  the  memory  of  a  sound — 'twas  the  night-cry  of  the  girl 
I  had  heard— then  wiF  the  thrills,  pins  and  needles  in  me  hair. 

From  the  reckin'  flnt  I  reeled,  staggered  to  the  open  ah— 

Bartlett  Alley,  number  twelve,  op  the  narrow,  windin'  hair. 

Down  the  long,  dai^  passage-way,  gropin'  wiF  me  hands  I  steered 
To  a  gratin'  in  the  wsU  w^ere  a  square  o'  lamplight  leered. 

Peepin'  Frough  the  priaoa4iide  all  the  inside  room  I  scent 
lilies  in  a  bow4  teak-wood  tables,  brown  and  clean, 

Hangin'  prayer-scrolls — as  I  looked  a  black  shaddrr  seemed  to  fall 
Staric  and  straight  and  human-like,  up  and  down  across  the  wall— 
(ShaddersI  ah,  the  shapes  they  take,  and  I  guess  Fve  seen  'em  aQ!) 

Peerin'  clooer  I  could  sec  to  tihe  beam  above  me  head 
Yut  Ho  bangin'  by  'er  neck  from  'er  silken  waist-sash — dead. 

Right  before  me  near  the  lamp — could  o'  touched  'em  wiF  me  hand- 
▼as  'er  green-silk  handkerchief  spread  out  careful  on  a  stand 
▼here  she'd  laid  wiF  lovin'  care  all  the  treasures  that  she  knew — 
Jest  a  finger-ring  o'  |adc  and  a  pitdrer  ler  sam  sha 
And  a  little  candy  heart  stamped  In  English,  "I  Love  You." 

Ghosts  in  Chinytown?  O  Gawd!  if  the  risin'  spooks  begin 
Gunin'  in  thcr  proper  shape  wiF  a  ghost  fer  every  sin, 

▼hat  a  beastly  lot  would  swarm  frum  the  cellars  over  there. 

Spotted,  dragon-headed  worms  wit'  ther  queues  o'  human  — 

But  she  doesn't  come  that  way  when  she-flutters  from  the  grave. 
Fades  and  flickers  like  the  breath  of  the  little  life  she  gave 
As  a  heathen  sacrifice  with  a  Christian  soul  to  save ! 


The  Waiting  of  Miss  Lavinia 

By  Ethel  Keeler  Betts 

MISS  LAVINIA  had  a  secret,  which  no 
one  tried  to  discover,  because  no  one 
suspected  that  so  quiet  and  bashful  a  creature 
coidd  be  the  least  bit  interesting.  The  towns¬ 
people  knew  that  she  went  to  chiurch,  fifty- 
two  Sundays  in  the  year,  in  a  black  silk  dress 
with  real  old  lace  about  her  neck,  that  she 
lived  alone  and  bought  ten  cents’  worth  of 
meat  three  times  a  week,  that  with  her  own 
hands  she  raised  the  biggest  and  brightest  of 
flowers  in  her  old-fashioned  garden;  and  that 
was  all.  If  by  any  chance  they  asked  her  to  a 
sewing  party,  she  shook  her  head,  and  the  four 
long  curls  draped  around  her  ears  danced 
with  the  gentleness  of  olden  time,  as  she  re¬ 
treated  with  a  nervous  courtesy. 

In  this  particular  springtime  people  saw 
her  even  less  than  usual,  for  she  was  very 
busy.  Her  house  had  been  painted  a  shiny 
white,  and  her  shutters  a  dark,  glossy  green. 
Every  window  on  the  south  was  freshly 
curtained  with  the  daintiest  of  ruffled  muslin, 
and  the  south  yard  was  to  be  a  gayer,  sweeter 
medley  of  verbena  and  piortulaca,  petimia  and 
baby’s  breath  than  ever  before.  Even  Miss 
Lavinia’s  own  person  received  the  strictest 
of  attention.  She  made  herself  first  a  brand- 
new  black  dress  for  working  in  the  garden, 
taking  exquisite  pains  with  the  fit  of  the  waist. 
Then,  not  to  be  too  extravagant,  she  made 
two  big  dark  aprons  of  a  fancy  pattern  she  had 
seen  in  the  fashion  book,  to  be  worn  over  the 
dress  in  the  garden. 

One  morning  early,  when  the  birds  were 
poiuing  out  the  spirit  of  the  spring,  she  put  on 
the  new  dress  and  the  prettier  apron,  and  then 


took,  shamefacedly,  a  package  of  hollyhock 
seeds  from  the  kitchen  drawer,  and  walked 
demurely  across  the  garden  to  the  south  fence, 
looking  all  the  time  at  a  curtain  drawn  over  a 
certain  window  in  the  second  story  of  the 
house  that  faced  her.  With  the  shade  down, 
she  felt  very  brave,  but  if  it  had  been  lifted 
for  an  instant,  she  knew  she  would  have 
deserted  her  seeds  and  fled  from  that  fasci¬ 
nating  spot,  the  south  fence.  The  truth  was, 
her  pastor,  Mr.  Arthur  Sibert,  had  moved 
into  that  very  house  a  week  before,  and  it  was 
for  his  coming  that  Miss  Lavinia  had  made 
such  elaborate  preparation.  And  further, 
one  might  as  well  add,  since  the  lady,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  confessed  it  to  herself,  she  had 
been  in  love  with  him  since  the  day  when,  a 
shy  girl  of  nineteen,  she  had  heard  his  first 
sermon  in  Simpsonsville.  Since  then,  she  had 
had  no  thought  for  any  other  man,  and  no 
word  for  this  one. 

It  was  one  of  those  transformation  morn¬ 
ings  that  begin  the  real  spring;  slanting  rays  of 
sunlight  fell  on  the  moist,  gray  air  to  charm 
away  its  chilliness.  The  grass  had  suddenly 
changed  from  yellow  deadness  into  living 
green.  And  all  over  the  dainty  grass  lay  the 
big  red  maple  blossoms  that  the  tree,  whose 
long  shadows  fell  across  the  two  gardens,  had 
thrown  away  to  make  room  for  ridiculously 
small  leaves.  Miss  Lavinia  raked  the  blos¬ 
soms  away  with  the  zest  of  a  good  housekeep¬ 
er,  and  then  began  to  punch  the  hard  seeds 
into  the  moist  and  fragrant  soil.  She  began  to 
sing,  at  first  softly,  and  then  in  a  clear  and  true 
soprano,  of  the  fair  meadows,  and  the  fairer 
woodlands,  and  the  fairest  Lord  Jesus.  She 
was  so  filled  with  the  intoxication  of  early 
morning  that  she  did  not  notice  a  long,  slender 
hand  pulling  up  the  shade  in  the  particular 
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room  in  the  second  story  she  had  watched; 
she  did  not  see  a  man  stand  looking  at  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  a  little  later,  come 
softly,  as  behtted  the  holy  morning,  and 
hnaUy  stop  before  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  When  she  looked  up  she  started  in 
pleasure  and  surprise,  and  in  shyness  too. 
.\fter  he  had  said  “  Good  morning,”  and  she 
had  said  “  Good  morning,”  she  was  bewil¬ 
dered.  For  what  w’as  good  enough  or  pro¬ 
found  enough  for  him  to  listen  to?  Blessed 
with  less  sensitiveness,  Mr.  Sibert  produced  a 
conventionality,  Miss  Lavinia  fluttered  out  a 
weak  one  in  reply,  and  then  he,  chilled  a  little, 
managed  to  And  one  that  had  long  since  given 
up  its  life  from  overwork,  and  went  away,  less 
satisfaction  on  his  square,  strong  face  than 
radiated  from  Miss  Lavinia’s. 

In  half  an  hour  or  so,  as  she  rose  stiffly  and 
drew  her  garden  gloves  from  her  fine,  little 
hands,  the  gate  clicked  and  in  came  Mr. 
Sibert  himself,  walking  down  the  tar  path 
toward  her,  his  hands  filled  with  something 
pink.  Miss  Lavinia,  divided  between  an 
agitation  that  prompted  her  to  run  away  and 
the  instinct  of  hospitality  that  urged  her 
forward,  stood,  an  awkward  and  pitiful  little 
figure,  by  the  south  fence,  waiting. 

He  came  to  her  with  a  free,  swinging  step, 
and  smiled  his  boyish  smile 
as  he  took  off  his  cap.  “See, 

Miss  Lavinia,  the  first  arbu¬ 
tus  buds.  I  brought  them  to 
you,  because,  somehow,  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  you,”  he 
added  lamely,  as  he  laid  them 
in  her  pink  hands.  Miss  La¬ 
vinia  was  more  moved  than 
the  occasion  might  have 
seemed  to  demand,  because, 
of  course,  ever>’  one  must  know 
what  the  arbutus  tells.  She 
had  often  read,  in  her  blue- 
and-gold  book  of  flowers  that 
was  each  morning  dusted  and 
laid  comerwise  on  the  mahog¬ 
any  parlor  table,  the  message 
of  the  arbutus,  “You  only  do 
I  love.”  The  unframed  wish  of  her  life  had 
come  true,  yet  she  only  waited  as  she  pressed 
the  waxy  flowers  against  her  cheek,  while  the 
minister  looked  on  in  bewilderment.  After 
an  awkward  moment  of  silence  she  nerved 
herself  to  look  up,  and  thought,  as  she  saw 
the  curious  expression  of  his  eyes,  “He  must 
be  waiting  for  his  answer.”  She  looked 
wildly  about  the  garden,  though  she  knew 


well  that  only  the  crocus  had  pushed  its  way 
up  into  life.  Oh,  dared  she  give  him  the 
flower  that  symbolized  gladness?  The  min¬ 
ister,  following  her  gaze,  said,  in  a  tone  that 
impressed  her  as  strangely  normal: 

“  I  think  yours  are  the  fet  in  town.  Could 
I  have  just  one?”  In  another  instant  the 
irrevocable  step  was  taken,  for  Miss  Lavinia, 
imable  to  refuse  simple  hospitality,  even  had 
she  wished,  went  quickly  to  the  bed  and,  heed¬ 
less  of  protests,  laid  a  fragrant  mass  of  “glad¬ 
ness  ”  in  his  hands.  She  trembled  as  she 
waited  for  the  something  that  must  happen 
now.  But  Mr.  Sibert  simply  thanked  her  for 
the  crocuses  with  just  that  amount  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  good  breeding  imp)oses  and  walked 
away.  Perhaps  the  little  lady  was  a  trifle 
disappointed  as  she  sat,  quiet  as  a  statue,  on 
the  steps.  When  at  last  she  went  into  the 
house,  she  said  with  a  soft  little  sigh,  “I  didn’t 
think  getting  engaged  was  a  bit  like  this.” 
Later,  as  she  pushed  her  breakfast  plate 
away,  she  said  irrelevantly  to  the  stoical 
coffee-pot:  “On  the  whole,  I’m  glad  Arthur 
didn’t — quite  yet.” 

She  finished  washing  her  dishes  with  some 
impatience,  and  then  went  eagerly  into  the 
stiff  little  parlor,  to  dust  every  nook  in  it  with 
even  greater  accuracy  than  she  had  done  each 
day.  For  she  expected  he 
would  call  formally  in  the  next 
few  hours.  It  was  delightful, 
planning  what  he  would  say 
and  she  would  say,  and  what 
he  would  do,  until  she  blushed 
like  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She 
apologized  to  herself  a  little 
later,  as  she  put  on  her  best 
silk  dress,  and  on  a  week-day 
too,  saying  to  the  bright  face 
that  greeted  her  in  the  mirror: 
“You  see,  there’s  only  one 
day  when  a  person  gets  en¬ 
gaged.”  She  hurried  with  her 
curls,  lest  she  should  keep  him 
waiting,  and  then  lingered 
over  the  dainty  extras,  to  pro¬ 
long  the  joy  of  adorning  her¬ 
self  for  him.  All  the  time  her  nervousness 
increased,  until  at  last  she  hid  herself  behind 
the  muslin  curtains  to  watch  that  house  on 
the  south.  After  a  little,  she  saw  him  come 
out,  and  then  tium  away  from  her,  without 
even  a  look  at  her  windows.  Very  soon  Miss 
Lavinia  had  adjusted  her  ideas  of  men  and 
propriety  and  soundly  berated  herself  for 
thinking  any  one  would  call  in  the  morning. 
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when  the  afternoon  was  the  only  possible 
time.  And  when  the  fruitless  afternoon  had 
worn  itself  away,  she  was  ready  to  believe 
that  evening  calls  were  the  most  desirable. 

At  half  past  eight  she  gave  up,  turned  out 
the  lamp  in  the  parlor,  and  replaced  the 
precious  blue-and-gold  book  she  had  tried  to 
read  all  the  evening.  In  her  chamber  she 
knelt  and  prayed  a  long  time  to  be  worthy  of 
her  great  blessing,  then  opened  the  window  to 
hear  the  voicx  of  a  sobbing  violin.  She  knew 
well  it  was  the  minister  whose  music  lulled  her 
to  sleep.  Her  last  smiling  thought  came  as 
her  dreams  took  her,  “  Of  course  he  wants  it 
to  be  an  early  morning  courtship,  just  as  I  do.” 

The  next  morning  she  was  in  her  garden 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  the  minister’s  shade  was  raised 
a  little  earlier.  Little  Miss  Lavinia  smiled 
tremulously  at  him  as,  quick  and  strong  and 
full  of  life,  he  came  to  the  fence  and  stood 
there,  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  go  for  his 
walk.  She  expected  him  to  speak  of  the 
arbutus  and  the  crocus,  to  come  into  her 
garden,  and  at  least  to  touch  her  hand.  WTien 
he  did  none  of  these  things,  she  told  herself 
she  had  always  preferred  quiet,  dignified 
understandings  between  older  people.  She 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  heard  the  flute 
notes  of  the  thrush  at  five,  and  when  he  an¬ 
swered  yes,  she  told  him  it  reminded  her  of 
his  own  music  of  the 
night  before.  She 
talked  to  him  of  other 
things  that  morning,  of 
her  quaint  fancies 
about  the  flowers  and 
clouds  and  birds,  while 
the  minister  smiled  and 
lingered  over  the  fence. 

For  two  weeks  these 
little  visits  grew  longer 
and  the  man’s  w’alks* 
shorter.  Then,  one  day 
he  came  holding  a  full¬ 
blown  daffodil  in  his 
hand. 

“This,  the  first  one 
of  all,  bloomed  for 
you,”  he  said,  and  Miss  Lavinia’s  hands,  that 
had  grown  quite  steady  of  late,  trembled  again. 
This  was  his  second  fusion  to  the  love  that 
was  between  them,  for  did  not  the  daffodil  say, 
as  plainly  as  any  w’ords  could,  “Can  you  re¬ 
turn  my  love?”  With  all  her  answer  in  her 
eyes  she  looked  up  for  a  swift  second  into  his. 
Then  she  nnlked  swiftly  to  her  center  bed. 


gay  with  Dutch  tulips,  and  picked  the  biggest 
one,  a  bri^t  scarlet. 

“And  this,”  she  said  softly,  glowing  with 
the  reality  of  her  love,  “bloomed  for  you.” 
Could  an3rthing  be  more  plain?  Even  the 
robin,  perched  high  in  the  maple,  seemed  to 
know  she  had  said  “I  love  you,”  and  echoed 
the  message,  as  only  a  robin  in  April  can  do. 

Again  she  was  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
calmness  with  which  he  accept^  her  answer. 
That  night  she  prayed  to  be  satisfied,  if  Gcxl 
and  the  minister  thought  kissing  unspiritual. 

So  the  month  of  fickleness  passed  away,  and 
May  came  in  her  fulness  of  bloom  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  smell.  Miss  Lavinia  began,  to  come 
less  often  to  work  in  her  garden;  the  minister, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  so  absorbed  in 
gardening  that  he  walked  no  more  before 
breakfast.  The  wonder  grew  in  the  woman’s 
eyes,  and  a  little  demon  of  unrest  tugged  at 
her  heart.  It  was  almost  Decoration  Day, 
when  the  peony  buds  were  swelling,  that  a 
tragedy  occurred.  One  morning  Miss  Lavinia, 
after  a  restless  night,  came  down  at  the  very 
late  hour  of  half  past  seven,  to  find  on  her 
doorstep  a  large  bunch  of  deep  red,  roselike 
peony  buds.  One  glance  toward  the  fragrant 
garden  on  her  right  assured  her  tlt^t  the 
minister  had  laid  them  there  for  her.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  fall  away  from  her,  and  her 
hands  and  feet  turned  icy.  Like  an  old 
woman  she  stooped  to 
pick  them  up,  while 
her  heart  was  moaning, 
“Oh,  not  the  peony, 
Arthur,  not  the 
peony.”  She  carried 
them  to  the  stove,  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  For  one  in¬ 
stant  she  hoped  she 
might  be  mistaken. 
But  no,  there  in  the 
book,  opposite  peony, 
were  the  words,  “An¬ 
ger  and  indignation.” 

A  long,  black  day  of 
renunciation  followed. 
Most  of  the  time  she  lay  on  her  bed,  gazing 
with  dry,  hurt  eyes  at  the  cobweb  pattern  of 
the  ceiUng  paper.  Sometimes  she  tried  to 
pray,  sometimes  to  read  of  a  time  when  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  away,  but  oftener  she 
called  out  for  some  one.  When  night  came, 
she  regained  composure  enough  to  make  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  she  left  untouched. 
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Her  misery  watched  by  her  bedside  that  features,  and  melting  something  new  into 
night,  to  sicken  her  each  time  she  awoke  from  them.  She  felt  all  at  once  so  small  for  her 
her  unresting  sleep.  When  the  birds  called  feelings  that  she  turned  quickly  and  started  to 
her  at  dawn,  she  shut  her  ears  go  back,  up  the  stairs.  A  board 


to  them,  while  her  patient  lips 
only  murmured,  “And  I  had 
had  so  little  happiness.”  And 
later,  when  it  was  her  wont  to 
rise  refreshed  and  greet  the  cool 
morning,  she  tum^  away  frcMn 
it,  and  did  not  even  glance  at 
the  perfumed,  happy  garden, 
nor  look  to  see  the  minister 
working  in  his  and  glancing, 
now  and  then,  at  the  coolness 
of  her  clean,  white  house.  By 
and  by  she  arose,  without  hope 
or  interest,  and  made  again  a 
pretense  of  eating  and  drinking. 
She  thought  in  vague  ptaradox, 
as  she  sipped  her  coffee,  that  if 
she  could  only  clear  herself  to 
him,  and  then  die,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  eat  and  to  dust 


SHE  FELT  SMALL  FOR  HER 
FEELINGS. 


creaked,  he  turned,  and  in  a 
moment  was  by  her  side. 

“Lavinia,”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  different,  too.  She 
stopped  at  the  sound  of  it. 

“I  didn’t  understand  about 
the  flowers,”  he  said. 

A  moment  later,  Sarah  Ellen, 
all  a-giggle,  had  rushed  out  of 
the  back  door  to  tell  her  mother 
that  she  had  seen  the  minister 
and  Aunt  Lavinia  kissing  each 
other. 

The  Reprieve 

By  Emma  Lee  Walton 

IT  was  a  sultry  September 
day  and  business  in  Judge 


and  to  weed.  All  at  once  the 


Wardwell’s  oflSce  was  so  com- 


bell  jangled,  and  her  heart,  so  rudely  bid  to 
die,  awoke  to  hurt  her  with  its  beating.  But 
only  little  Sarah  Ellen,  her  niece,  stood  before 
the  door,  telling  her,  with  shining  face,  that 
she  had  come  to  spend  the  day.  Her  aunt 
left  her  to  play  on  the  melodeon  and  went  back 
to  her  room,  to  pray  forgiveness  for  her  erring, 
foolish  heart.  It  was  alx>ut  an  hour  later  that 
the  bell  jangled  again.  This  time  she  sat  up 
straight  and  stiff  and  strained  her  ears  to 
listen.  Ah!  surely  that  was  his  voice.  Every 
muscle  was  tense  as  she  heard  Sarah  Ellen  say, 
in  her  shrill,  childish  vwce,  “She’s  uf)-stairs. 
Won’t  you  come  in?  She  told  me  she  had  a 
headache.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  her  best 
book,  Mr.  Sibert?”  she  heard  the  child  add, 
and  then  come  running  up  the  stairs. 

When  Sarah  Ellen  came  in,  her  aunt  was 
nervously  trying  to  brush  her  curls  around  her 
finger.  What  a  long  time  it  took  to  dress! 
Could  she  nevo-  tuck  in  her  niching?  And, 
oh  dear!  her  skirt  was  crooked.  After  what 
seemed  an  hour  she  took  her  best  handker¬ 
chief  from  her  sachet  basket,  ^ntly  closed 
her  door,  and  softly,  like- a  fri^tened  child, 
slipped  down  the  stairs.  So  stealthily  she 
came,  in  spite  of  her  thundering  heart,  that 
the  man  did  not  hear  her  and  sat  still,  back 
toward  her,  reading  the  blue-and-g<fld  book. 
She  saw  his  face  in  the  mirrw,  and  thought  he 
looked  different,  almost  as  though  something 
was  stirring  under  his  dark  skin,  changing  his 


pletely  at  a  standstill  that  he  had  spent  a  lar?e 
piart  of  the  time  gazing  lazily  at  a  spider  on 
the  window-screen.  The  spider  made  him 
think  (ff  the  stories  of  Robert  Bruce  which  had 
so  fascinated  his  mind  in  childhood,  and  so  led 
him,  by  easy  stages,  to  memories  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  with  their  water-brooks,  cool  and 
dark  and  perfect  for  wading.  The  electric 
fan,  whizzing  overhead,  produced  little  effect 
<Hi  the  heavy  air,  and  the  judge’s  clerk,  gloom¬ 
ily  regretful  of  an  early,  long-past  vacation, 
mopp^  his  forehead  and  wished  imptatiently 
for  some  small  catastrc^he  or  larger  fortune 
that  would  necessitate  closing  the  office  for 
the  day. 

Shortly  after  noon,  while  the  office-boy  was 
still  out  at  lunch,  a  voice  at  the  door  startled 
them  in  the  quiet,  and  the  judge  turned  with 
some  astonishment  to  greet  his  wife.  She 
was  of  the  older  fashion  of  women  who  main¬ 
tain  that  their  pathways  do  not  lead  them  to 
their  husband’s  business  houses  though  their 
right  to  be  there  may  be  unquestioned.  It  was 
twenty  years  since  she  had  entered  that  room, 
and  many  clerks  had  come  and  gone  since 
then,  in  the  growth  of  his  fortunes  and  theirs. 
The  judge  was  glad  to  see  that  Perkins  rose 
and  put  on  his  coat. 

“Anything  wrong,  Selena?”  he  queried 
anxiously  as  he  slipped  off  his  glass^  and 
came  forward.  “You’re  all  fixed  up,  ain’t 
you?” 
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“Yes,”  she  replied  a  bit  wistfully.  “I’m 
going  to  town,  Silas,  and  I  want  that  you 
shoiddn’t  be  ashamed  of  me.  I’ll  go  on  the 
one-thirty.” 

“  Going  for  —  that  ?  ” 

“Yes.  It  had  best  be  done  and  over  with, 
and  we’ll  both  feel  easier.  I  thought  this  was 
a  good  time  to  go — now  that  Nellie’s  married 
and  there  ain’t  an}rthing  special  to  hold  me. 
So — I  didn’t  tell  you,  but  I  wrote  to  the  doctor 
a  few  days  ago,  and  I  just  got  his  answer.  I’ve 
left  your  supper  in  the  ice-box.  When  you’re 
through  just  leave  the  dishes  on  the  sink.” 

The  judge  was  silent  a  moment  and  then 
cleared  his  throat  gently. 

“I’m  going  with  you,”  he  said.  “I’d  let 
you  go  to  shop,  alone,  but  not — not  for  that.” 

“You’re  not  dressed  up,”  she  protested. 
“  Besides  you  can’t  leave  the  office.” 

“If  I  don’t  look  good  enough  for  dty  doc¬ 
tors,  I  won’t  pay  their  bill,”  he  said  grimly. 
“And  I  reckon  Perkins  and  Bob  won’t  mind  a 
half-holiday  for  once  in  their  lives.  They 
ain’t  so  attached  to  business  as  that.” 

“I’d  feel  quite  relieved  to  have  you  come 
along,”  his  wife  admitted. 

She  looked  very  frail,  framed  in  the  wide 
doorway,  and  he  was  minded  to  protest  her 
choice  of  seasons,  but  something  checked  him 
and  he  said  nothing. 

“I  suppKise  you’re  thinking  it’s  a  hot  day,” 
she  said  as  he  locked  the  door.  “But  the 
doctor  set  it  himself.  I  couldn’t  help  it  I 
just  got  the  letter  half  an  hour  ago.  He  sent 
it  to  Carton  by  mistake.  I’m  sorry  to  have 
you  get  so  het  up,  though.” 

“I  never  did  mind  heat,”  he  retimied. 
“  We’ll  be  thankful  ’tain’t  a  blizzard  like  the 
one  last  year,  when  I  froze  my  cheek.  Do 
you  mind  the  way  Nellie  took  on  about  it?  A 
body  would  have  thought  I’d  had  my  head 
cut  off.  The  drifts  was  as  high  as  Nate’s 
bam.” 

“And  you  insisted  on  shoveling  paths  for 
all  the  neighbors,”  she  said,  gratefully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  effort  he  was  making.  “You 
always  was  a  mighty  handy,  kind  man, 
Silas.” 

“Shoo!  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  recollect 
Nate  was  so  excited  over  Nellie’s  taking  him 
he  couldn’t  talk  straight.  He  told  her  I  had 
gone  to  ‘snovel  show,’  I  recollect.  Snovel 
show!  That’s  our  train  whistling,  but  there 
ain’t  any  need  to  hurry,  for  it  stays  five  min¬ 
utes  on  the  switch.” 

The  station-master  greeted  them  jovially; 
there  were  no  other  passengers  and  they  had 


the  red-plush  acconunodation-car  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  judge  talked  busily  on,  with  a 
tender  loquacity  which  troubled  his  wife 
somewhat  at  first,  because  it  was  so  foreign  to 
his  nature;  but  when  she  realized  that  he  re¬ 
quired  no  replies,  she  ignored  his  comfortable 
monotone  and  sat  with  her  cheek  on  her  hand 
against  the  window-frame,  gazing  out  over  the 
shining  farmlands.  It  was  not  a  long  journey 
and  she  had  scarcely  realized  the  heat,  when 
the  ugly  purlieus  of  the  city  lay  on  either  side. 
A  few  delays  in  switching  were  a  delight,  for 
she  took  a  certain  interest  in  wondering  where 
she  would  be  landed  in  the  end,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  finally  to  find  herself  under  the  railway- 
shed  of  the  smoky  terminus. 

The  judge  hailed  a  cab  at  the  gate,  select¬ 
ing  his  vehicle  by  the  color  of  the  horse,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  drive  was  taken  without 
remark.  *  Try  as  he  might,  he  could  find  no 
sign  of  nervousness  in  the  little  woman  at  his 
side,  even  by  sliding  his  hand  along  the  green 
cushion  and  surprising  hers  with  a  sudden 
clasp.  He  marveled  that  the  dread  of 
months,  felt  by  them  both,  had  left  so  little 
impress  on  her  to  whom  the  verdict  meant 
life  or  death.  His  own  heart  was  wrung  with 
suspense  and  he  could  no  longer  speak,  for 
the  tears  in  his  throat.  Afterward  he  had  no 
distinct  recollection  of  the  drive  but  remem¬ 
bered  awakening,  as  it  were,  in  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  great  specialist  where  a  young 
woman  attendant  took  his  name  and  left 
them. 

“I’d  rather  go  alone,”  his  little  wife  said  as 
he  rose  at  the  attendant’s  word.  “  I  hope  you 
don’t  mind,  but  I’d  rather.” 

She  was  afraid  of  breaking  dowm  if  she  must 
hear  the  worst,  he  could  see,  so  he  yielded  and 
remained  standing  at  the  window  with  his 
back  to  the  room.  The  attendant  indicated 
with  a  gesture  the  tableful  of  comic  journals, 
but  to  look  at  them  would  have  seem^  to  him 
a  desecration,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  win¬ 
dow  but  a  stone  court  and  a  patch  of  bare 
earth,  but  the  judge  saw,  as  he  stood  there, 
all  the  days  of  their  happy  life.  The  passing 
scenes  showed  her  as  he  first  knew  her,  fifty- 
two  years  before,  a  slip  of  a  girl  in  gray  silk, 
who  had  come  to  visit  his  sister  Delia,  and 
laughed  at  him  because  his  hair  was  red.  She 
had  a  sweet  little  laugh  always — ^how  sorely  he 
had  missed  it  in  the  year  she  lay  so  iU.  Nellie 
had  done  very  well  in  caring  for  him  and  the 
house,  but  it  was  a  terrible  place  without 
mother.  He  wished  he  had  had  the  money  in 
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those  days  that  he  had  now,  for  they  had  been 
poor  and  she  had  needed  much.  He  won¬ 
dered  whether  she  wanted  anything  now. 
She  was  so  quiet  there  was  no  telling — he  was 
not  a  very  good  sort  of  a  husband  after  all — 
he  was  thoughtless,  perhaps  neglectful.  May¬ 
be  she  would  like  to  travel;  she  sometimes 
talked  of  Paris  and  Rome  as  she  did  of  Heav¬ 
en,  and  in  days  when  they  couldn’t  afford  to 
go,  she  used  to  long  to  leave  Barton  and  see 
other  places.  She’d  never  say  a  word,  but  he 
had  caught  her  studying  the  atlas  more  than 
once,  before  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  put 
her  glasses  on  to  see  the  tiny  towns.  He  had 
heard  it  said  that  women  love  to  go  about — he 
could  leave  Perkins  in  the  office — though 
whether  business  failed  or  succeeded  he  cared 
no  whit  if  Selena  wanted  to  go.  What  would 
anAdhing  matter  any  more?  She  had  looked 
so  pretty  in  her  black-and-white  silk  at  Nellie’s 
wedding,  he  had  not  realized  how  delicate  she 
was.  The  silk  was  her  first  new  dress  in 
years  and  she  had  worried  over  the  expense. 
E.xpense!  He’d  buy  anything  in  the  dty  for 
her  till  he  was  so  poor  he  had  to  dig  ditches  if 
she  might  only  be  spared  suffering.  It  had 
alwa}'s  been  his  fault  to  hold  the  purse-strings 
too  tight,  his  fault  and  his  father’s  before  him, 
yet  he  hated  a  stingy  man  from  the  bottom  of 
his  soul.  He  wondered  with  an  aching  heart, 
if  Selena  Davis  would  have  become  Selena 
Wardwell  if  she  could  haA’e  looked  down  the 
years  and  knoAATi  the  trials  in  her  way.  God 
be  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner! 

How  long  he  stood  there  he  did  not  know, 
but  at  len^  he  heard  his  name  and  turned 
his  white,  drawn  face  toward 
the  eminent  specialist.  Even 
at  that  moment  he  wondered 
how  one  so  small  and  with¬ 
ered  could  make  or  mar  his 
life,  but  he  could  not  speak. 

“I  am  glad  to  tell  you,” 
the  doctor  hastened  to  say, 

“that  there  is  no  trace  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  you  feared. 

It  is  not  often  I  have  that 
pleasure.  A  little  rest  and 
change  of — Pray  be  seated, 
sir.  Here,  drink  this.  Vour 
wife  will  be  here  presently.” 

“  Don’t  tell  her,”  the  judge 
said,  smiling  wanly.  “I  was  just  a  little 
foolish.  It’s  the  heat,  I  suppose.  Thank 
you,  I  feel  much  better.  She’s  coming,  hide 
the  glass!” 

She  came  in,  talking  with  the  attendant. 


and  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  her  little 
laugh. 

“Silas,  we  must  thank  Dr.  Snyder,”  she 
said.  “He  knows  what  it  means  to  us.  And 
then  we  must  hurry  home  before  it  gets  too 
late.” 

The  judge  could  say  nothing,  but  she 
talked  happily  on  as  the  physician  bowed 
them  out  and  they  went  down  in  the  crowded 
elevator.  He  did  not  remember  till  after¬ 
ward  that  they  were  hand  in  hand  all  the  way. 
At  the  door  she  stopped  where  they  would  not 
be  jostled  by  the  people  and  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

“You’re  all  tuckered  out,”  she  said.  “Let’s 
go  somewhere  where  you  can  rest.  You’re  as 
white  as  a  sheet.” 

“No,  indeed,  mother,”  he  said,  laughing 
shakily.  “We’re  going  shopping.  We’re 
going  to  buy  a  gray-silk  dress  and  a  bonnet 
and  then  we’re  going  home  to  get  ready  for 
Paris,  or  the  moon,  or  anywhere  else  you  want 
to  go.  This  is  my  Thanksgiving  Day.” 


Six  Months 

By  Marion  West 

SIX  months!”  he  reminded  her,  and  kissed 
her  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  car;  where¬ 
at  she,  newly  engaged,  blushed  scarlet,  and 
hoped  that  people  thought  he  was  her  brother. 
Then  she  forgot  all  about  people  as  her  eyes 
followed  him  down  the  aisle.  He  had  a 
moment  under  her  open  win¬ 
dow  and  she  thrust  out  both 
hands  to  him. 

“  Oh,  six  months  is  a  long 
time!”  she  said,  suddenly 
tremulous. 

“  Not  ver)’,  honey,  with 
letters,  and  little  duds  to 
make.”  His  smile  seemed 
to  draw  her  out  of  an  en¬ 
gulfing  terror  and  set  her  on 
firm  ground  again.  “I’ll  be 
coming  before  your  trousseau 
is  half  ready.” 

The  train  was  moving,  so 
she  could  only  draw  her 
hands  away  and  answer  with  a  blurred 
smile.  The  mist  across  her  eyes  set  his 
face  wavering  into  changed  and  unfamiliar 
lines;  the  last  glimpse  left  a  picture  of  an 
utter  stranger. 


SHE  SAID  HURRIED  PRAYERS. 
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She  had  known  him  from  October  to  April, 
and  that  brief  stretch  of  days,  on  looking  back, 
seemed  as  long  as  the  twenty-one  years  that 
had  preceded  it.  How  could  she  expect  an¬ 
other  six  months  to  prove  any  less  of  an  eter¬ 
nity?  And  yet,  once  started,  they  did  go  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  At  first  she  rejoiced  in 
this,  speeding  the  days  with  small  labors  and 
pushing  them  off  the  calendar  with  a  trium¬ 
phant  stroke  of  her  pencil.  Every  one  was 
glad  with  her;  every  one  said:  “Tell  me  about 
him!”  She  grew  very  mature  in  public,  very 
responsible  and  grown  up;  she  carried  her 
head  in  a  new  way  and  took  on  a  married  air 
in  shops,  so  that  the  clerks  asked:  “Miss  or 
Mrs. — ?”  over  the  order  slips.  Up  in  her 
own  room  she  did  her  hair  high  and  low, 
curled  and  straight,  and  daily  tried  on  all  the 
“little  duds,”  and  sometimes,  when  a  street 
organ  played  outside,  sprang  up  into  wild, . 
noiseless  dancing — danc^  and  danced  until 
the  music  went  away  again,  leaving  her 
breathless,  radiant  with  laughter.  And  now 
and  then  she  went  suddenly  down  on  her 
knees  and  said  hurried  prayers  with  wet 
eyes  buried  in  her  arm. 

It  was  in  August  that  she  first  realized,  in  a 
new  way,  how  very,  very  fast  the  daj^  were 
going.  Presently  she  ceased  to  plan  devices 
for  hurrying  them,  and  even  tried  to  hold  them 
back  a  little,  forgetting  to  dance  at  the  street 
organs.  Her  married  air  deserted  her;  she 
looked  young,  very  young  indeed,  so  young 
that  the  clerks  in  the  shops  put  down  “  Miss  ” 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

August  was  gone  in 
a  flash.  Then  she 
clung  to  September, 
walking  much  by  her¬ 
self  and  refusing  im¬ 
patiently  to  be  tried 
on,  and  w’ould  not 
turn  the  calendar 
when,  at  last,  she  was 
whirled  into  October. 

It  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  months,  but 
of  galloping  days; 
toward  the  end  they 

took  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  runaway. 
She  lost  her  color,  and  sat  with  clench^ 
hands  and  lips  pressed  tightly  together  when 
she  was  alone.  She  was  trying  not  to  jump. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  Saturday,  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  set  few  Monday.  She  was  surround¬ 
ed  with  affection,  presents,  good-will — every¬ 
thing  but  understanding.  She  did  not  wholly 


understand  herself  until  Friday  morning,  the 
day  before  his  arrival,  when  she  awoke  to  look 
straight  into  a  great,  black,  chill  cloud  that 
settW  smotheringly  down  over  her,  shutting 
out  all  human  aid.  She  buried  her  face  with 
a  stifled  cry: 

“I  don’t  know  him!  He — ^he’s  just  a 
strange  man.  I  can’t  do  it — I  can’t — I 
can’t!” 

Then  she  pressed  her  shaking  knuckles 
against  her  lips  and  tried  to  force  away  the 
darkness.  Beloved  little  scenes  of  their  en¬ 
gagement,  even  The  scene  itself,  were  called 
up;  she  moved  her  shoulders  gently  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  arm;  she  lifted  her  face  implor¬ 
ingly,  with  shut  eyes;  but  she  could  not  draw 
him  closer.  He  seemed  to  stand  coldly  aloof, 
a  strange  man  who  was  coming  to  many  her. 
The  lines  of  his  face  were  unfamiliar;  she 
could  not  even  call  up  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

She  did  not  go  down  to  breakfast,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  asleep  when  some  one  came  up, 
smilingly,  with  a  tray.  When  the  steps  had 
tiptoed  away,  she  made  one  last  effort  to  be 
“  sensible.”  Gathering  together  all  his  letters, 
she  began  to  reread  them.  It  was  no  use. 
Mysteriously  the  heart  and  meaning  had  gone 
out  of  the  written  words  even  in  their  endear¬ 
ments;  they  were  as  cokl  and  unfamiliar  as  his 
half -seen  face  or  his  written  name — “Your 
Tom.”  Tom? — she  didn’t  know  any  one 
named  Tom. 

“It  isn’t  real  or  true — we  just  imagined  it,” 
she  sobbed,  pushing  away  the  letters.  “This 
isn’t — love.  I  can’t 
marry  him — I  can’t 
do  it.  He’ll  have  to 
— go  away  again.  I 
don’t  know  him — I 
don’t  want  him!  Oh, 
Lord,  Lord!” 

When  the  steps 
came  tiptoeing  bade, 
she  demanded  the 
doctor. 

“  I  am  ill  and  must 
have  him.  Send  him 
up  alone,”  she  said 
shortly,  and  would 
make  no  further  e.xplanation.  He  came  in 
smiling,  just  as  every  one  else  smiled  at  her 
these  days. 

“A  little  done  up?”  he  queried  with  a  cool 
hand  on  her  wrist.  She  lifted  her  heavy  eyes 
to  the  keen,  amused,  kindly  glance. 

“Very  much  done  up.  I  can’t  possibly  be 
married  on  Monday,”  she  said.  He  looked 
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startled  and  took  out  his  ther¬ 
mometer. 

“Nonsense,  my  dearl  You  are 
just  overtired,  like  every  other 
bride.  We’ll  have  you  as  good 
as  new  by  to-morrow;  don’t  worry 
about  that.’’  She  shook  her  head 
obstinately. 

“I  know  when  I  feel  ill!  The 
wedding  has  got  to  be  put  off — 
and  you  must  tell  them  so.”  The 
doctor  questioned  her  minutely, 
but  got  very  scanty  replies;  he  re- 
ferr^,  delicately,  to  the  trouble 
and  publicity  of  a  deferred  wed¬ 
ding,  and  the  replies  were  even  more  brief. 
Then  he  sat  considering  the  set,  averted  face, 
and  his  eyes  were  kinder  than  ever,  though 
still  just  a  little  amused. 

“Well,  dear  child,  it  is  a  pity,  with  every¬ 
thing  ready;  but  perhaps  you  won’t  be  well 
enough  by  Monday,”  he  said.  She  caught 
his  hand  eagerly  between  her  own. 

“Oh,  will  you  tell  them  that — tell  him 
that?”  she  cri^. 

“You  poor  little  soul!”  The  amusement 
was  quite  gone.  “Yes,  I’ll  be  over  to-morrow 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  if  you  still  feel — too 
ill.  I’ll  tell  him  so.  Time  enough  to  tell  the 
family  then,”  he  added,  rising. 

The  family  let  her  stay  in  bed  that  day 
without  protest.  When  the  next  day  came,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hour  of  Tom’s  arrival,  and  she 
declared  herself  too  ill  to  get  up  and  meet  him, 
they  lost  patience. 

“You’ve  got  to,”  they  declared,  and  so  she 
dragged  herself  into  her  clothes,  mutely  vow¬ 
ing  to  fly  back  to  shelter  as  soon  as  this  horri¬ 


ble  greeting  was  over.  Several 
wedding  presents  came,  but  she 
thrust  them  into  her  closet  un¬ 
opened.  Some  one  went  to  meet 
the  train,  and  she  hid  in  her  room 
with  her  hands  over  her  ears. 
They  could  not  shut  out  the  sound 
of  the  front  door,  and  voices,  and 
some  one  calling  her  name. 

“Go  down,  dear;  he’s  come!” 
It  was  spoken  from  the  door,  and 
she  went  down  step  by  step,  with 
white  cheeks  and  set  eyes,  to  face 
this  strange  man  who  had  come  to 
marry  her.  It  seemed  a  terribly 
long  walk.  She  had  to  pause  in  the  door¬ 
way  with  her  hand  against  the  casing. 

He  stood  smiling  at  her,  his  hands  held 
out.  The  swimming  mists  parted,  and,  sud¬ 
denly,  miraculously,  the  world  that  had  been 
all  darkness  was  brimming  over  with  sun¬ 
light.  Strange  man?  Why,  he  was  Tom! 

“Well,  honey?”  The  voice  was  as  inti¬ 
mately  known  and  beloved  as  every  line  of  the 
face  ^nt  over  her.  He  had  taken  her  very 
■gently  into  his  arms,  but  she  clung  to  him 
fiercely. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you’d  never  come!”  she 
cried. 

It  was  not  until  the  doctor  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  an  hour  later,  that  she  remembered. 
The  color  was  hot  in  her  cheeks  under  his 
glance. 

“Oh,  I — I’m  quite  well  again,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed;  her  look  implored  him. 

“Well,  I  sort  of  thought  we’d  pull  you 
through,”  he  said  gravely,  and  his  kindly  eyes 
promised  not  to  tell. 
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Convalescence 

By  MARGARET  RIDGELY  SCHOTT 

There  lies  a  Valley  between  Life  and  Death, 
Whose  air  is  stiller  than  a  sleeper’s  breatn; 
Across  the  starless  solitudes  forlorn 
Low-whispered  messages  from  Life  are  borne; 

The  ^nking  spirit  hears,  as  in  a  dream. 

Sweet  words  of  solace,  and  beholds  the  gleam 
Of  lilies  trembling  in  uncertain  light. 

And  ministering  forms  against  the  night. 

Encircling  arms  would  aid,  while  from  above. 

The  fading  vision  sees  the  eyes  of  Love 
Bending  in  benediction — like  a  star 
Seeming  so  near,  and  yet  so  far!  so  far! 


WITH  THE 
PR.OCESSION 


THE  “BIG  THREE”  AS  MISSIONARIES 
OP  REFORM 

Alexander,  McCurdy,  and  McCall  and 
their  associates  in  the  gentle  art  of  bilking  the 
public  are  queer  figures  in  the  line  of  doing 
good  to  anybody  but  themselves;  but  last  year 
they  were  unconscious  missionaries  of  reform. 
The  public  conscience,  stung  previously  by 
the  revelations  of  “Frenzied  Finance”;  by 
the  exposures  of  the  postal  thieves,  the  land 
thieves,  and  their  partners  in  Congress;  by  the 
political  acquittal  of  Judge  Hooker  in  New 
York;  awakened  previously  to  the  shameful 
alliance  of  politics  and  business  and  the  bane¬ 
ful  work  of  trusts,  and  having  realized  in  tha 
election  of  Roosevelt,  Folk,  and  La  FoUette 
the  power  of  independent  action  for  civic 
righteousness — this  public  conscience  was 
goaded  beyond  endurance  by  the  dishonoring 
confessions,  the  convenient  forgettings,  the 
whole  wretched  story  of  “respectable”  greed' 
and  graft  sitting  in  high  places  to  rob  and 
emb^le.  Was  business  all  rotten?  Was 
politics  all  rotten?  The  American  name  was 
stained  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  If  there 
was  left  any  saving  grace,  any  regard  for 
honesty  in  business  and  government,  now  was 
the  time  for  the  American  people  to  show 
it.  Now  was  the  time  to  pound  the  bosses 
who  exploited  the  people  and  sold  protection 
to  the  master  thieves  in  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions. 

THE  SMASHING  OF  THE  BOSSES 

The  public  conscience,  so  goaded,  elected 
Jerome,  a  solitary  and  almost  friendless 
figure,  made  the  center  of  the  people’s  hope 


by  being  rejected  of  the  bosses.  The  intense 
irritation  against  bossism  and  dishonesty 
brought  to  Hearst  thousands  of  voters  who 
were  glad  to  use  him  as  a  club  to  kill  Murphy 
with  and  all  but  elected  him  mayor  of  New 
York.  It  knocked  out  Cassidy  in  Queens 
and  McCarren  in  Brooklyn.  It  flamed  like 
a  resistless  fire  in  Philadelphia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  home  of  what  seemed  an  in¬ 
vincible  corruption.  Neither  Republican  nor 
Democratic,  simply  honest,  it  smashed  the 
Democratic  boss  Gorman  in  Maryland.  It 
almost  elected  a  Democratic  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  tipped  over 
an  immense  Republican  majority  in  Ohio, 
swept  Governor  Herrick  out  of  office,  and 
drove  out  Boss  Cox  of  Cincinnati.  Making 
all  due  discount  for  local  causes,  this  was 
a  grand,  triumphant  uprising  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  honesty  and  self-government.  Now 
will  they  keep  it  up  or  will  they,  go  to  sleep 
again? 

NO  PARTY  IN  IT 

The  Administration  helped  thump  the 
bosses  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
Let  us  remember,  as  the  glow  of  that  inde¬ 
pendent  feeling,  so  strong  in  November, 
fades  a  little,  and  as  the  old  appeal  to  “part}’ 
fealty”  is  heard  again,  that  the  glorious  re¬ 
sults  of  the  1905  elections  were  attained  by 
the  union  of  men  who  put  honesty  above 
party.  No  boss,  be  he  Republican,  be  he 
Democratic.  And  the  boss  is  scotched,  not 
killed.  Whack  him  again,  wherever  he  shows 
his  head  and  by  whatever  party  name  he 
seeks  to  bamboozle. 
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THE  SAFEST  SEAT  IN  THE  TRAIN 

Timid  persons  shun  the  last  car,  at  least 
for  a  week  or  two  after  reading  about  some 
deadly  “rear-end”  accident;  and  the  first  car 
from  fear  of  a  “head-on”  collision.  They 
practise  the  old  maxim,  “In  the  middle  you 
will  go  safest,”  and  stick  to  the  middle  of  the 
train.  A  “scientific  gent”  has  just  demon¬ 
strated,  after  much  brow-furrowing  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  a  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  last  car 
but  one  is  the  safest.  Thus  does  science 
verify,  with  great  parade,  the  conclusions  of 
the  non-leamed.  Accidents  are  so  diverse  and 
eccentric,  however,  that  the  stoical  traveler 
puts  more  trust  in  his  accident  policy  than  in 
any  d(x:trine  of  probabilities.  At  last  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  are  condescending  to  build 
steel  cars.  Human  life  ought  to  lengthen  as 
a  consequence.  It  has  not  escaped  cynical 
observation  that  the  voyager  in  a  PuUrnan  is 
usually  safer  than  the  common  herd. 

HAAKON  VII 

By  a  vote  of  257,710  to  68,852,  Norway 
elected  as  its  king  Charles,  grandson  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  second  son  of  Frederick, 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  husband  of 
the  Princess  Maud  (his  cousin),  fourth 
daughter  of  Ekiward  VII;  nephew  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager  of  Russia,  and  of  the  King  of 
Greece,  cousin  of  Nicholas  II;  a  copiously 
well-related  and  excellent  person,  like  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  so 
great  by  marriage. 

THE  DAM  THAT  STANDS  ON  ITS  HEAD 

Less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls  a  queer  thing  in  dams  has  been  on 
exhibition.  The  Niagara  Falls  Park  and 
River  Railway,  an  electric  line  running  along 
the  cliff  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara,  has 
power  rights  in  Victoria  Park  on  that  side. 
Often  it  has  hard  work  to  get  water  enough, 
to  run  its  turbines.  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  gets  its  water  supply  from  the  same 
source.  Sometimes  the  cky  has  had  to  bor¬ 
row  water  from  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  loan 
coming  by  hose  laid  across  the  lower  steel- 
arch  bridge.  Both  the  city  and  the  railway 
company  suffered.  The  water  in  their  joint 
intake  in  Victoria  Park  was  being  lowered  by 
the  power  development  works.  Finally,  by 
advice  of  Isham  Randolph,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  the  Park 


Commissioners  set  up  a  column  of  concrete, 
fifty  feet  high  and  seven  feet  four  inches 
square,  on  a  trestle  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  level  at  the  intake.  This  was  left 
standing  for  a  month  to  dry.  Then,  by  means 
of  jacks,  it  was  tipped  into  the  river,  where 
it  acts  as  a  dam  to  raise  the  water  level  at  the 
intake.  A  coliunnar  dam  seems  as  thoroughly 
modem  as  the  most  exacting  modernity  can 
require. 

A  WONDER  AMONG  EXPOSITIONS 

One  accepts  meekly  wonders  from  the 
West,  the  capital  of  Wonderland,  but  this 
Oregon  marvel  is  really  transcendent.  Can 
an  exposition  fail  to  be  a  failure?  Even  the 
West  has  not  been  able  to  beat  that  iron  rule. 
But  Portland,  from  where  rolls  the  Oregon, 
actually  made  money  out  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition;  closed  it  with  a  surplus  and 
will  pay  a  dividend  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent.  Not  a  “vast”  exposition,  just  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  limited,  local  one.  The  St.  Louis 
Fair  was  too  big.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
hardiest  sightseer.  The  Portland  show  was 
simpler.  It  revealed  in  some  part  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Northwest.  Inde^,  the  Tim¬ 
ber  Temple  itself  was  worth  the  journey  from 
the  East  and  back.  The  exposition  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  have  brought  as  permanent  settlers 
to  Portland  and  the  region  about  it  at  least 
100,000  people.  Its  effect  upon  trade,  agri¬ 
culture,  population,  influx  of  capital,  and  so 
forth  will  be  great  and  beneficial.  Thus  two 
noble  historical  names  have  been  honored 
worthily.  Business  and  sentiment  have  both 
been  expressed  adequately.  And  Portland 
has  shown  the  proper  scope  of  an  exposition 
now  that  the  world  seems  weary  of  the  more 
ambitious  and  showy  ones. 


A  GREAT  BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  RACE 

Every  day  is  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
something.  This  age,  which  admires  itself 
sufficiently,  still  finds  time  to  commemorate 
its  ancestors.  Old  merits  find  belated  honors. 
France  is  bestowing  the  prize  of  virtue.  Legion 
of  Honor,  or  something  upon  villages  that 
made  heroic  resistance  to  the  enemy.  Heaven 
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knows  how  many  hundred  years  ago.  Let  us 
salute  with  uncovered  head  a  great  man  whom 
we  forgot  last  year.  You  may  know  Frank¬ 
fort,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  German 
cities,  and  of  late  much  frequented  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  is  no  monument  there,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  the  most  illustrious  of  Frank- 
forters,  who  has  made  them  illustrious  through 
the  world.  Another  city  was  kinder  to  his 
fame.  Just  as  Ben  Franklin  left  Boston  for 
Philadelphia,  so  did  another  philosopher, 
Johann  Lahner,  leave  Frankfort  for  Vienna. 
In  I  7q8  he  set  up  a  pork  shop  by  the  beautiful 
blue  Danube.  In  1805  and  a  moment  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  superlative  inspiration,  he  invented 
the  Frankfurter  sausage,  which  you  may  have 
eaten,  with  sauerkraut  and  delight,  at  Coney 
Island  or  elsewhere.  Vienna  was  true  to 
Lahner  and  celebrated  him  worthily  last  year. 
He  must  have  been  a  greater  than  great  man, 
Johann  the  huge.  If  you  were  cast  away  on 
a  desert  island,  would  a  sewing-machine,  a 
printing-press,  a  phonograph,  be  as  dear  and 
desirable  as  a  portion  of  hot  Frankfurters? 
Honor  Johann  Lahner!  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
name  is  not  given  to  his  glorious  discovery. 
How  many  fames  are  equal  to  that  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  whom  we  eat  daily? 


THE  BIGGEST  FARM 

In  a  moment  of  vinous  enthusiasm  Daniel 
Webster  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  asked  how 
much  the  national  debt  was,  and  offered  to 
pay  it  himself.  A  Mexican  fanner,  Don 
Luis  Terrazas,  a  great  friend  of  President 
Diaz,  once  offered  to  assume  the  Mexican 
national  debt;  and  it  wouldn’t  have  kept  him 
awake  nights  if  his  offer  had  been  accepted. 
Don  Luis  has  what  you  might  call  a  tidy  little 
farm  at  Chihuahua;  about  eight  million 
acres.  Takes  the  Mexican  Central  trains 
more  than  half  a  day  to  cross  it.  Whew! 
Don  Luis  is  thought  to  own  more  than  a 
million  cattle,  but  a  bagatelle  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  so  more  or  less  never  bothers 
him.  His  stable  consists  of  some  100,000 
horses;  his  sheepfold  of  700,000  sheep.  From 
200,000  to  300,000  calves  are  branded  with 
his  brand  every  spring.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  cowboys  and  so  on  keep  his  cattle  on  a 


thousand  hills.  By  the  way,  his  farm  in¬ 
cludes  a  few  mountains,  for  diversification. 
At  his  slaughter-  and  packing-houses  near 
Chihuahua  City,  250,000  cattle,  as  many 
sheep,  and  hogs  innumerable  are  killed;  and 
away  they  go  in  his  own  refrigerator-cars. 
Some  40,000  Iversons  dwell  on  his  estate  and 
are  ruled  by  this  Arabian  Nights  farmer,  who 
lives  in  a  two-million  (silver)  dollar  castle 
and  is  a  swell  and  nabob  such  as  these  United 
States  know  not. 

iff 

THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  CODE  OP 
HONOR 

Sunday  night,  November  5,  1905,  Mid¬ 
shipman  Meriwether,  of  Louisiana,  had  a 
fist  fight,  by  previous  agreement,  with  Mid- 
•shipman  Branch,  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  class  above  him.  Branch  was  injured; 
an  operation  had  to  be  performed  on  him; 
and  he  died  the  following  Tuesday  morning. 
The  court  martial  of  Meriwether  on  the 
technical  charge  of  manslaughter  and  on 
other  charges  brought  out  some  curious  facts. 
It  appears  that  Meriwether  was  regarded  as 
“ratty”;  that  is,  as  insufficiently  respectful 
of  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  for  lower- 
class  men  by  upper-class  men.  Bad  feeling 
arose  between  him  and  Branch  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  A  fight,  however,  puts  an  end  to  such 
feeling,  or  is  supposed  to.  In  fact,  Meriwether 
begged  Branch’s  pardon,  and  the  apology  was 
accepted.  Moreover,  Meriwether  wanted  to 
stop  the  fight,  after  an  unintentional  “  foul,” 
but  Branch  persisted.  Under  the  unwritten 
code  of  the  cadets,  such  affairs  of  honor  are 
regularly  arranged.  Midshipmen  do  not  report 
them,  and  excuse  from  formation  those  who 
have  to  take  part  in  or  attend  them.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Every  school 
has  its  c^e.  Boys  will  fight,  and  probably 
there  is  no  way  of  preventing  them.  In  the 
army  and  navy  the  unwarlike  disposition  of  a 
Quaker  school — if  Quaker  schools  are  any 
more  unwarlike  than  others — cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected.  What  we  cannot  imderstand  is  the 
attitude  of  the  academy  authorities.  If 
fights  there  are  to  be,  they  should  be  under 
the  inspection  of  those  authorities,  under 
mature  and  medical  direction. 

» 

UNDERSEA  TELEPHONES 

On  a  westward  trip  of  the  Cunarder 
Lucania  last  year  Nantucket  lightship’s  bell 
was  heard  and  “  located  ”  in  a  ffiick  fog  at  a 
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distance  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
miles.  Signals  of  sound  and  light  made  in 
the  air  are  often  untrustworthy,  on  account 
of  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  fog.  Submarine 
signals,  as  used  in  the  system  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Millet,  of  Boston,  can  be  depended 
upon,  if  receiver  and  sending-bell  are  sunk 
deep  enough  to  be  unaffected  by  surface  con¬ 
ditions;  and  sound  is  four  times  faster  in 
water  than  in  air.  Thus  an  electric  bell  on  a 
lightship  starts  the  sound  waves  that  make 
up  the  electric  transmitter.  A  vessel  is  com¬ 
ing  toward  the  American  shore  in  “thick” 
weather.  Aerial  signab  prove  useless.  The 
submarine  bell  is  rung.  The  sound  waves 
spread  in  concentric  spheres  and  reach  the 
hull  of  the  vessel.  If  she  has  the  proper  ap¬ 
paratus,  an  officer  puts  his  ear  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  and  hears  the  bell  strokes. 
By  the  intensity  of  the  sound  he  judges  the 
distance  of  the  lightship.  By  the  intensity 
on  each  side  of  the  ship  he  judges  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lightship.  The  Lucania’s  captain 
believes  that  a  silver  bell  could  be  heard  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles. 

AIR  FOR  FIREMEN 

A  Californian,  Charles  E.  Chapin,  has 
invented  a  breathing  apparatus  for  firemen. 
It  is  composed  of  a  hood  lined  with  oiled  silk, 
and  an  air  cylinder,  strapped  to  the  back,  and 
carrying  an  hour’s  supply  of  air.  A  rubber 
tube  brings  the  air  to  the  head-piece.  The 
exhaled  air  goes  out  by  a  valve  in  front  of 
the  mouth.  The  whole  thing  weighs  twenty- 
three  pounds.  The  wearer  can  get  only  air 
enough  to  fill  his  lungs  reasonably.  He  can¬ 
not  use  it  all  up  in  a  little  time.  A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  man  put  this  apparatus  on,  worked  for 
an  hour  in  a  room  filled  with  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  and  was  all  right  in  lungs 
and  throat  when  he  came  out.  If  it  does 
what  it  is  described  as  doing,  it  is  a  necessity 
for  every  fireman. 

POPULATION  AND  CHURCHES 

If  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  r^ads  “Social  Prog¬ 
ress”  aright,  the  Protestant  sects  in  the 
United  States  are  not  getting  their  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  growth  of  population.  Thus, 
in  the  ten  years  1894  to  1904,  population  has 
increased  21.8  per  cent.,  while  eight  repre¬ 
sentative  Protestant  denominations.  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Dutch  Reformed,  Epis¬ 
copalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  United 


Brethren,  and  United  Presbyterians,  have  in¬ 
creased  only  21.2  per  cent.  If  these  estimates 
are  correct,  however,  the  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nations  have  done  remarkably  well  when  the 
nature  and  sources  of  the  emigration  in  the  last 
ten  years  are  considered.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  Episcopal  Church,  socially  the 
most  “fashionable,”  has  made  the  biggest 
gain,  34.6  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Baptists,  who  are  not  specially  “  fashionable,” 
come  next  with  28.9  per  cent.  But  to  con¬ 
sider  so  is  considering  too  curiously  figures, 
those  most  elusive  and  slippery  of  abstrac¬ 
tions  or  assumptions. 

ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

England  has  arbitration  treaties  with 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland.  France  has 
arbitration  treaties  with  about  as  many 
countries.  The  United  States,  supposed  to 
be  a  great  peace  power,  has  arbitration 
treaties  with  Mexico — at  least  has  arbitrated 
three  times  with  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of 
1848,  which  expressed  a  preference  for  arbi¬ 
tration — and  with  Congo.  Still,  Germany’s 
solitary  arbitration  treaty  is  with  Great 
Britain,  and  she  and  Germany  have  been 
longing  to  “get  at  each  other  ”  for  some  time. 
Possibly  arbitration  treaties  are  less  im¬ 
portant  than  they  seem  to  the  professional 
friends  of  the  world’s  peace. 


HENS  OF  KANSAS 

Nightingales,  lacks,  swans,  and  such 
poetic  fowl  have  been  hailed  and  hymned  until 
the  world  is  very  weary  of  them.  Where  is 
the  robust  American  bard  who  will  write  high 
with  joyous  pen  the  harmless,  necessary  hen? 
Why  do  our  children  read  about  those  fabu¬ 
lous  geese  of  the  Roman  capitol?  The  hens 
of  Kansas  are  worthier  subjects.  Here  is  one 
year’s  work  of  them:  $7,226,111  worth  of 
eggs,  which,  as  a  Kansas  economist  does  well 
to  remind  the  world,  is  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  on  $144,522,220.  To  say  nothing  of 
“broilers”  and  other  by-products.  Kansas 
hens  make  more  money  for  Kansas  than  do 
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her  sheep,  wool,  barley,  flax,  fruit,  sorghum, 
oats,  potatoes.  The  hen  should  be  the  bird 
of  I^nsas  as  the  eagle  is  the  bird  of  freedom. 

Ji* 

POSTAL-CARD  INSURANCE 

The  members  of  a  photographic  society  or 
institute  in  Zurich  have  started  a  plan  of 
cheap  life-insurance.  A  postal  card  costing 
four  cents  protects  the  receiver  for  thirty  da)rs 
to  the  amount  of  $200,  to  go  to  the  next  of  kin, 
or  insures  him  $2.25  a  week,  so  long  as,  in 
case  of  a  not  fatal  accident,  he  cannot  work. 
Address  this  card  to  yourself  and  you  have 
about  as  easy  a  form  of  life-insurance  as  can 
be  desired.  But  forty-eight  cents  a  year  for 
$200  insurance  seems  a  suspiciously  low  rate. 


MISSOURI’S  LAURELS  THREATENED 

Missouri  has  made  a  mint  of  money  out 
of  mules,  and  prides  herself  on  being  the  great¬ 
est  producer  and  distributer  of  those  excellent 
and  greatly  maligned  workers.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  farmers,  many  of  them  from  Missouri, 
are  raising  mules,  many  sturdy  and  even 
handsome  mules.  The  competition  between 
the  great  mule  powers  grows  keen.  Missouri 
is  mighty,  but  Oklahoma  is  young.  Will 
Oklahoma  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
mule  power  while  Missouri  falls  back  upon 
her  other  boast,  the  Ben  Davis  apple? 

ANOTHER  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE? 

Mr.  John  Mitchelj.  denies  the  intention 
attributed  to  him  of  calling  a  strike  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal-miners  at  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement  accepted  by  the  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission  which  settled  the  great  strike  of  1902, 
so  vividly  remembered  by  every  man  and 
woman  that  has  paid  a  coal  bill  since.  It 
had  been  reported  that  the  great  operators 
and  coal-carrying  roads,  some  of  the  latter  so 
preposterously  prosperous  that  their  stock  is 
quoted  at  absurd  figures,  were  laying  up 
coal,  in  expectation  of  a  strike.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  said,  or  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  that 
the  miners  “  in  the  coming  struggle  ”  would 


demand  ten-hour  pay  for  an  eight-hour  day.  I 

Whoever  wins  in  such  a  struggle,  the  public  j 

loses.  The  public  pays;  and  the  cost  of  ' 

living  is  already  almost  intolerably  high. 
Henceforth,  in  the  anthracite  coal  region, 
arbitration  should  be  applied  earlier.  It 
should  prevent  strikes,  instead  of  settling 
them  after  widespread  loss  and  distress  to 
the  countrv. 

THE  MOROCCAN  AGREEMENT 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  England  and  Spain 
made  an  agreement  with  France  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  her  influence  in  Morocco.  Germany 
made  no  outward  sign  of  protest.  Almost  a 
year  after  that  agreement,  the  German  em¬ 
peror  made  a  sort  of  knight-errant  expedition 
to  Morocco  and  told  the  Sultan’s  minister  that 
Germany  would  protect  Morocco’s  rights. 

This  course  and  certain  loans  from  German 
banks  and  concessions  to  German  subjects 
caused  much  uneasiness  in  France.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  Kaiser’s  object  was  to  impress 
upon  the  other  powers  that  since  Germany 
was  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
which  makes  the  powers  quasi-guardians  of 
Morocco,  nothing  affecting  that  country  could 
be  done  without  consulting  him.  Moreover, 
as  a  great  European  power  with  great  interests 
in  Africa,  Germany  would  not  permit  other 
powers  to  deal  with  Morocco  without  con¬ 
sulting  her.  Finally,  William  II  wished  to 
demonstrate  to  Morocco  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  they  count  not  well  who  leave  him 
out.  Whatever  his  motive,  he  caused  much 
friction  with  France,  with  which  of  late  he  has 
been  dispxised  to  be  friendly.  Besides,  the 
entente  with  England  disturbs  him.  So  the 
emperor  sings  smaller  in  Morocco.  He  agrees 
with  France  that  the  international  conference 
which  he  insisted  upon  shall  not  touch  the 
agreements  with  England  and  Spain;  that  in 
it  Germany  shall  not  oppose  French  interests; 
he  recognizes  France’s  right  to  police  the 
Moroccan-Algerian  frontier,  and  agrees  that 
Frenchmen  shall  take  half  the  Moroccan  loan 
lately  negotiated  by  German  bankers. 

» 

CHICAGO  STREET  RAILROAD 

Mayor  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  on 
a  platform  of  “immediate”  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  street  railroads.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  carry  out  the  platform.  His 
scheme  for  railroads  to  be  btiilt  and  managed 
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by  certain  rich  and  trustworthy  citizens  was 
deemed  impracticable.  Only  long  litigation 
could  force  the  railroads  to  sell  to  ±e  city,  ex¬ 
cept  at  their  own  price,  before  their  franchises 
expire.  A  partial  municipal  system  would  be 
inconvenient.  Are  the  old  cars  worth  buy¬ 
ing  anyway?  The  city  railway  company  has 
laid  before  the  City  Council  a  twenty-year 
contract  plan  giving  the  city  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  This 
contains  a  referendum  clause  unsatisfactory 
to  the  mayor,  and  a  majority  sufficient  to 
pass  it  over  his  veto  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  October  Mayor  Dunne  introduced  into  the 
Council  an  order  directing  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee  to  stop  negotiations  with  the 
traction  companies  and  bring  in  a  municipal 
ownership  ordinance.  Beaten,  37  to  27.  Seven 
aldermen  “betrayed  the  people,”  no  unusual 
accomplishment  of  aldermen.  Mayor  Dunne 
has  done  the  best  he  could,  but  the  Coimcil 
does  not  support  him. 

GIANT  GORILLA  OF  THE  SANGA 

Several  times  in  the  last  year  or  so  enor¬ 
mous  anthropoid  apes  have  been  seen  in  the 
valleys  of  the  L5m  and  Sanga  rivers.  The 
forests  along  the  boundary  of  the  Cameroons 
and  the  French  Kongo  are  believed  to  be  the 
home  of  these  big  fellows.  A  photograph  of 
one  killed  near  the  Sanga,  a  northern  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Kongo,  has  been  published  in 
Paris.  Deceased  was  one  of  three,  the  Big 
Three,  so  to  speak,  living  in  the  forest  and 
known  by  their  footprints.  He  stood  seven 
and  a  half  feet  on  his  feet.  Sitting  down  he 
was  as  tall  as  a  native  standing.  In  skull, 
face,  and  ears  he  was  most  gorilla-like.  His 
thighs  and  shoulders  were  covered  with  thick, 
long  hair,  but  he  was  virtually  hairless  as  to 
breast  and  stomach.  He  was  three  feet  and 
a  half  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  weighed 
about  eight  hundred  pounds.  It  took  eight 
porters  to  bring  him  in.  Another  fellow  of 
about  the  same  build  and  bulk  was  shot  at 
another  station  on  the  Sanga.  Why  are  such 
gifts  wasted?  These  giant  gorillas  should  be 
saved  and  cultivated.  Who  knows  what  a 
little  education  might  do  for  them?  There 
is  rich  material  for  a  champion  football  eleven 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Lorn  and  Sanga.  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Yale  and  Michigan  and  Chicago 
should  send  explorers  and  coaches  to  the 
borderland  of  Cameroons  and  the  French 
Kongo. 


DESERTERS 

Deserters  from  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  five  years  that  ended  on  December  31, 
1904,  numbered  27,305 — more  than  5,400  a 
year.  What  is  the  matter?  Who  is  to  blame? 
The  officers  or  the  men?  Neither, — the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  there  is  no  more  fighting. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE  TRADE 
COMBINATION 

The  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  will  be  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  with  the  real  “  last  argu¬ 
ment  of  kings”  in  these  days,  dollars.  An 
Anglo- Japanese  ship-owning  combination  has 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000. 
It  begins  business  with  some  forty  steamers 
used  as  Japanese  transports  in  the  war  with 
Russia.  These  will  ply  between  Japan,  In¬ 
dia,  and  China.  Docks  and  warehouses  will 
be  built  at  Port  Arthur,  which  is  to  be  the 
great  point  of  distribution  in  the  Far  East. 
Big  10,000-  and  20,000-ton  steamers  will  be 
bought  or  built  to  take  freight  direct  from 
Japan  and  China  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Antwerp,  and  some  French  port.  Japanese 
industry  and  exports  mu^t  be  developed  im¬ 
mensely  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  war. 
The  industrial  development  of  China,  too, 
under  Japanese  influence  must  have  a  mo¬ 
mentous  effect.  The  United  States  have  to 
deal  frankly  with  the  fact  that  tremendous 
efforts  will  be  necessary  to  retain,  let  alone 
enlarge,  American  commerce  in  the  East. 


BOOKS  BY  THE  MILE 

It  seems  a  desperate  or  futile  thing  to  read, 
when  life  is  so  short  and  libraries  are  so  long. 
If  one  did  nothing  but  read,  twenty-four 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  how  little  he  would 
draw  from  the  inuneasurable  ocean  of  books. 
Take  the  British  Museiun,  which  contains 
nearly  4,000,000  volumes,  and  grows  at  the 
rate  of  from  60,000  to  90,000  books  a  year. 
Add  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  what 
a  prodigious  pile  of  print  is  there.  Forty- 
three  miles  of  book  shelves  there  already. 
Will  London  itself  be  able  to  contain  London’s 
books  a  thousand  years  from  now? 


A  Row  of  BooKs 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  MIRTH” 

The  ladies  are  not  logical.  We  all  know 
it;  we’ve  all  said  it;  it’s  a  proverb  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  as  steadfast.  They  are 
blessed  with  intuition,  which  may  serve  pretty 
well,  but  not  with  logic.  Lo^c,  a  vastly 
superior  matter,  is  the  monopoly  of  man.  It 
always  has  been.  Adam  held  fast  to  it  when 
Eve  appeared  to  be  a  companion  to  him  and  to 
share  his  privileges.  She  gave  him  a  bite  of 
the  apple,  generous  soul,  but  he  sternly  re¬ 
fused  to  let  her  have  any  logic. 

What  puzzles  us  is,  that  since  the  ladies 
have  come  to  write  novels  there  seems  to 
have  occurred  a  lapse,  a  rift,  in  this  strong 
arrangement.  We  all  know,  of  course,  what 
a  “logical  conclusion”  is  in  a  novel.  It’s 
tragedy  at  the  end  of  the  tale.  It’s  a  remorse¬ 
less  taking  off  of  the  nice  people.  It’s  a 
desp>erate  assault  upon  the  reader’s  choicest 
feelings,  a  running  amuck  among  his  inner¬ 
most  heart  strings.  It’s  a  confoundedly  pain¬ 
ful  thing.  But  it’s  logic.  It’s  just  as  logical 
as  a  “logical  candidate,”  and  in  all  the  lingo 
that  we  know  there  is  nothing  more  logical 
than  that.  There  is  no  help,  no  escape,  no 
asylum,  of  which  we  are  aware.  Logic  is 
logic.  Suppose  an  author  engaged  in  the 
serious  business  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
heroine  were  to  relent  at  the  last.  Suppose, 
out  of  mere  kindness  of  heart,  he  were  to 
resuscitate  her  and  allow  her  to  go  on  drawing 
the  pleasant  breath  of  life.  What  would  the 
critic  say?  He  would  say:  “This  author  has 
weakly  surrendered  his  logical  conclusion.” 
How  would  the  author  feel  then  ?  How  would 
the  authoress  feel?  She  seems  to  have 
divined  how  she  would  feel,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  evade  the  poignancy. 

Edith  Wharton,  in  “The  House  of  Mirth” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  has  written  very 


beautifully  the  story  of  Lily  Bart.  Lily  was 
gifted  with  great  beauty,  and  with  the  right  to 
breathe  the  most  celebrated  social  atmosphere 
that  New  York  City  affords.  She  was  en¬ 
abled,  indeed,  to  enjoy  a  distinctly  English 
atmosphere  within  a  general  atmosphere  that 
has  been  inevitably  a  good  deal  loosened  up 
and  depleted  of  the  b^t  possible  qualities. 
She  had  her  five-o’clock  teas.  She  made  pur¬ 
chases  of  medicine  (surely  not  important)  at 
the  “chemist’s”  in  Sixth  Avenue.  Her  ears 
were  smitten  (gratefully,  we  are  sure)  by  the 
noise  of  “trams  and  waggons”  in  New  York 
thoroughfares.  We  know  that  she  was  well 
pleased,  as  she  heard  the  “waggons,”  by  the 
thought  that  they  were  spelled  with  two  g’s. 
Still  within  the  New  York  English  atmospheric 
influences,  she  enjoyed  the  autumn  round  of 
country  houses.  She  was  a  figure  at  week¬ 
end  parties.  She  wore  at  her  belt  a  gold 
cigarette  case.  Alas!  she  played  “bridge.” 

Upon  Lily  Bart’s  habit  of  playing  bridge 
the  direful  “logical  conclusion”  of  this  ad¬ 
mirably  told  story  establishes  itself.  Lily, 
though  bom  to  the  New  York  purple,  was  not 
rich.  She  lost  at  bridge.  She  allowed  a 
willing,  plethoric,  imimaginative  gentleman  to 
“finance”  for  her.  Here  was  “business” — 
business  that  was  no  violation  at  all  of  the 
nice  English  atmosphere,  and  yet  gross  and 
cruel  business.  Our  heroine,  not  too  thorough¬ 
ly  English,  still  retaining  some  of  the  simple 
traits  of  her  American  inheritance,  succumb^. 
She  preserved  her  innocence,  but  she  perished. 
There  was  a  dramatic  scene  between  her 
and  her  financier.  Her  case  was  easily  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  the  vulnerable  and  the  sus¬ 
picious.  People  flagrantly  without  virtue 
snubbed  her  for  virtue’s  sake.  Envy  and 
jealousy  seized  their  advantage.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  snub  her,  whereupon  she  was 
lost.  Her  rich  aunt,  dying,  left  her  a  mere 
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$10,000.  She  devoted  it  to  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  her  financier.  She  trimmed  hats  in 
a  milliner’s  shop.  She  boarded  in  a  place 
where  they  ate  in  the  basement.  There  was 
one  who  would  have  saved  her  if  poetic 
justice  had  been  potent  in  the  case.  He  was 
powerless  in  the  face  of  a  “  logical  conclusion.” 
The  generous  and  eager  wishes  of  the  reader 
were  not  to  be  crystallized  into  fortunate  and 
felicitous  fact  even  by  him. 

We  repeat  that  this  is  a  logical  story;  also 
that  it  is  a  story  exceedingly  well  written. 
We  should  have  been  obliged  if  it  had  tom 
our  sensibilities  less  cleverly. 

“THE  GAMBLER” 

In  following  the  exp)eriences  of  Clodagh 
Asshlin,  the  heroine  of  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston’s  story  of  “The  Gambler”  (Harper 
&  Brothers) ,  we  have  noticed  a  certain  deliber¬ 
ation  of  the  author  in  advancing  to  her  effects. 
Early  in  the  tale  there  occurs  a  distinctly 
interesting  climax,  in  which  Denis  Asshlin, 
the  original  gambler  considered,  displays 
vividly  the  curious  madness  by  which  the 
gambler  is  possessed.  “You  can  go  to  hell 
for  all  I  care!”  cried  Denis  Asshlin  to  the 
ancient  friend  and  guest  who,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  refused  to  play  cards  with  him. 
But  Asshlin  died — died  poor,  as  many  a 
generous  and  impulsive  Irish  gentleman  had 
done  before  him;  his  daughter  married  that 
very  halting  and  colorless  English  gentleman 
and  antiquarian  of  abundant  means  and 
declining  years,  Mr.  Milbanke,  the  same  who 
had  refus^  to  play  cards  with  her  father;  and 
it  is  only  after  many  deliberate  pages  of  the 
tale  that  we  find  Asshlin’s  only  legacy,  the 
gambler’s  fever,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
heroine,  his  child. 

As  well  as  by  the  deliberation  marking  the 
procession  of  strong  incidents  in  this  story, 
our  attention  has  b^n  attracted  by  a  certain 
habit  of  iteration.  Clodagh  laughed  a  good 
deal  during  her  brief  sojourn  in  Venice. 
Other  characters  in  the  story  laughed  with 
her,  verifying  Mrs.  Wilcox’s  famous  proposi¬ 
tion  that  if  we  laugh  we  shall  not  hck  for 
company.  Glancing  only  casually  over  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  Venice  episode,  and 
not  pretending  to  offer  anything  like  a  com¬ 
prehensive  record,  we  remark  that  Clodagh 
“laughed,”  that  “they  all  laughed,”  that  “she 
gave  a  little,  embarrassed  laugh,”  that  Lord 
Deerehurst  “laughed  his  thin,  amused 
laugh,”  that  Clodagh  uttered  “a  little  laugh,” 


that  “she  laughed  again,  nervously,”  that 
she  “turned  with  a  short,  faint  laugh,” 
that  Serracauld,  Lord  Deerehurst’s  nephew, 
“laughed,”  that  “again  he  laughed,”  that  (a 
variation)  Lord  Deerehurst  “smiled  a  little 
cynically,”  that  Clodagh  “gave  a  faint  laugh,” 
that  “again  she  laughed,”  that  her  interlocu¬ 
tor  “echoed  the  laugh,”  that  he  “laughed  a 
little,”  that  “she  gave  a  quick  laugh  expressive 
of  embarrassment  and  relief,”  that  somebody 
“interrupted  with  a  laugh,”  that  Lord  Deere¬ 
hurst  “gave  one  of  his  thin,  metallic  laughs,” 
that  Mr.  Barnard  “laughed  with  a  tolerant 
air,”  that  there  was  “a  quick  laugh  in  a 
woman’s  voice,”  that  Mr.  Barnard  “laughed 
suavely,”  that  Lady  Francis  Hope  “gave  a 
short,  amused  laugh,”  that  “there  was  anoth¬ 
er  amused  laugh,”  that  “they  all  laughed,” 
that  Clodagh  “gave  one  unsteady,  yielding 
laugh,”  and,  to  be  at  an  end  with  it,  that 
she  “gave  a  quick,  high-pitched,  unthinking 
laugh.” 

To  our  grief,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  to 
hers,  two  unworthy  characters  kissed  Clodagh. 
One  of  these  was  Serracauld,  one  of  whose 
observations,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Clodagh,  was:  “I  expect  my  uncle  is 
looking  for  me;  he  usually  gets  fidgety  about 
feeding-time.”  It  seems  to  us  that  Serracauld 
was  plainly  worthy  to  be  resisted.  The  other 
offender  was  Lord  Deerehurst,  as  obvious 
a  hawk  of  the  social  world  as  ever  hung  his 
monocle  upon  a  black  ribbon  or  reached  out 
after  the  chicken  with  long  and  tremorless 
white  fingers.  Thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Gore, 
called  Sir  Galahad  by  his  deriding  and 
“smart”  acquaintances,  Clodagh  was  saved 
from  designing  men  and  from  that  inheritance 
of  adventurous  blood  which  inclined  her  to 
the  madness  of  roulette  and  bridge.  Sir 
Walter  was  doubtless  something  of  a  prig;  he 
went  about  the  salvation  of  Clodagh  with 
considerable  crudeness;  but  he  served.  After 
she  had  borrowed  a  thousand  pounds  of  Lord 
Deerehurst,  and  after  Lord  Deerehurst  had 
kissed  her — had  drawn  her  “suddenly  closer 
to  him,  and,  before  she  could  resist,  had 
kissed  her  hair,  her  lips,  her  neck,”  Sir  Walter 
wrote  her  a  letter  rupturing  their  engagement 
to  be  married;  but  he  had  the  goodness  to 
follow  this  with  a  telegram  which  mercifully 
reached  her  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  at  Carrigmore. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  delibera¬ 
tion  in  the  march  of  important  events  in  the 
story,  and  although  the  laughter  at  Venice 
was  rather  more  iterant  than  we  could  have 
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wished,  still  we  have  found  this  entertaining 
fiction,  and  in  places  it  has  quite  strongly 
impressed  us. 

“THE  CHERRY  RIBBAND” 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett’s  story  of  “The 
Cher^  Ribband  ”  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.)  tells 
of  Ivie  Rysland,  Raith  Ellison,  the  Laird  of 
Lag,  and  some  others.  It  tells  how  Raith 
was  driven  from  home  by  that  stem  old 
Covenanter,  his  father,  b^use  of  gentle 
hankerings  on  the  part  of  the  lad  for  Ivie, 
bewitching  daughter  of  Sergeant-Major  Grif 
Rysland,  of  the  King’s  Dragoons.  Religion 
was  strenuously  practised  in  Scotland  in  those 
days.  Neighbors  were  given,  in  the  strong 
phrase  of  the  Irish  poem,  to  fighting  like 
divvies  and  hating  one  another  for  the  love 
of  God.  Old  Ellison  and  the  other  grim 
Covenanters  called  Ivie  Jezebel.  Of  course, 
she  did  not  deserve  the  name  at  all;  it  would 
be  queer  indeed  if  one  of  Mr.  Crockett’s 
heroines  should  deserve  such  a  name.  She 
did  not  paint,  for  one  thing.  She  had  no  need. 
Nature  had  already  painted  her  in  the  very 
finest  colors  of  blooming  youth.  Raith,  who 
was  in  his  twentieth  year,  found  her  quite 
irresistible  when  she  playfully  put  out  her 
tongue  at  him.  She  was  given  to  playfulness, 
but  she  had  her  serious  and  even  her  stem 
moments.  She  stmck  the  Laird  of  Lag  across 
the  face  with  a  whip,  fought  a  duel  with  him, 
with  rapiers,  and  made  him  to  have  {>ersonaI 
business  with  the  surgeon.  Do  we  reveal  or 
indicate  too  much  when  we  say  that  all  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  had  they  all  cried 
“Jezebel!”  at  once,  could  not  have  kept 
Raith  and  Ivie  from  wedding  each  other  at 
last?  A  story  in  the  author’s  usual  highly 
vivid  and  eventful  style.  We  know  that 
armies  of  romantic  readers  will  welcome  it 
with  thankfulness  and  ardor. 

“ZAL:  AN  INTERNATIONAL  ROMANCE” 

We  are  no  friends  of  the  piano.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  victims 
should  be  friends.  From  the  enthusiasms  of 
music  and  of  musicians  we  have  always  stood 
respectfully  and  willingly  aloof.  We  used  in 
Germany  to  hear  scores  of  chomsed  and  lusty 
voices  bellow  until  the  glasses  shook.  That 
was  not  so  bad.  Beer  is  an  anodyne.  It 
makes  heroisms  possible.  We  will  wager  that 
Friedrich  Barbarossa  was  stayed  with  beer 
during  the  patient  years  that  it  took  for  his 


beard  to  grow  through  the  table.  We  look 
back  timidly — and  at  the  same  time  with 
gratitude  bemuse  it  is  not  forward  that  we  are 
looking — to  certain  of  our  experiences  in  the 
loud,  tempestuous  world  of  music.  The 
gorgeous  spectacular  world  of  music,  too; 
for  we  recall  Tristan  with  fifty  inches  of  waist, 
and  Isolde  with  ponderous  and  sagging 
charms,  and  the  stout  Rhine  maidens  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  pond  of  pink  mosquito  netting. 

Charles  Lamb  had  an  ear  sensitive  to 
music — to  the  tortures  of  it — and  we  have 
remarked  with  interest  that  a  certain  famous 
utterance  of  Lamb’s  upon  this  subject  has 
been  used  for  a  chapter  heading  by  Mr. 
Rupert  Hughes  in  his  very  brilliant  story  of 
“Zal:  An  International  Romance”  (The 
Century  Company).  Says  Charles  Lamb,  in 
his  “Chapter  on  Ears”:  “I  have  sat  through 
an  Italian  opera  till,  for  sheer  pain  and  in¬ 
explicable  anguish,  I  have  rushed  out  into  the 
noisiest  places  of  the  crowded  streets.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos  and 
pieces  of  music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague 
and  embitter  my  apprehension.  Words  are 
something;  but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless 
battery  of  mere  sounds;  to  be  long  a-dying,” 
and  so  forth.  Tristan,  as  we  remember,  takes 
thirty-five  minutes  to  die,  having  a  long  song 
to  sing  at  the  last.  Charles  Lamb  was  too 
early  to  have  experience  of  Tristan’s  con¬ 
siderable  taking  off,  but  with  what  he  had  he 
did  not  feel  himself  deprived. 

Lamb’s  hostile  attitude  toward  music  was 
not  shared  by  the  chief  characters  in  this  story. 
Far  from  it.  Ladislav  Moniuszko,  the  young 
Polish  hero  here,  was  a  genius  among  the 
piano  keys.  He  had  written  his  fifth  opus  at 
the  age  of  eight.  He  had  played  the  piano  so 
much  that  the  muscles  of  his  arm  were  like 
marble,  as  Miss  Rose  Hargrave,  the  New  York 
heiress,  herself  a  genius  at  the  piano,  could 
plainly  feel  through  his  coat-sleeve.  Miss 
Hargrave  wore  glasses.  She  was  not  very 
tall  or  distinguished  in  person.  Ladislav  was 
glad  of  this.  He  was  not  very  tall  himself. 
Her  nose  was  straight.  She  had  a  nice  chin 
and  throat.  But  principally,  in  a  physical 
way,  she  was  possessed  of  her  hands.  As  she 
finished  playing  a  piece,  at  their  first  inter¬ 
view,  Ladislav’s  “  sad  eyes  roved  to  her  hands, 
still  lingering  on  the  keyboard.  He  bent  and 
took  them  in  his,  looked  at  them  finger  by 
finger,  then  raised  them  and  touched  them 
to  his  lips  and  said:  ‘Ah,  these  ’ands — how 
beautiful!’”  He  called  his  mother  to  see 
how  beautiful  were  Miss  Hargrave’s  hands. 
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Mrs.  Moniuszko  praised  them  in  French.  She 
cried:  ‘‘Comme  Mes  sont  belles/" 

They  tried — some  of  the  inferior  characters 
in  the  story — relatives  as  unsympathetic  and 
Philistine  as  Charles  Lamb  himself — to 
separate  these  two.  In  vain — though  there 
was  enough  promise  in  their  endeavors  to 
create  a  reasonable  doubt  and  to  make  the 
story  interesting.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  Duke  of  Surrey,  a  formidable  suitor,  was 
definitely  thwarted.  After  plenty  of  mis¬ 
understanding  the  true  lovers  pledged  them¬ 
selves  deliriously  during  a  storm  at  sea,  or  on 
a  bay.  There  was  a  wrecking  of  yachts.  In 
the  mad  whirl  of  the  elements,  Ladislav, 
holding  Rose  in  his  arms,  said  to  her:  “You 
vill  marry  that  Anglishman,  I  think — yes?” 
She  looked  at  him  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 
He  continued:  “I  did  ask  you  once  to  marry 
vit  me.  Should  I  to  ask  again?”  She  let 
him  know  that  it  was  hardly  necessary.  He 
said:  “You  vill  be  my  own,  own  Roozha?” 
She  answered:  “Forever!”  At  that:  “He 
caught  her  to  him  with  his  free  arm  and 
kissi^  her  long  and  ardently.  An  envious 
wave  hugged  the  bow  and  threw  a  blade  of 
spray  along  the  boat,  but  they  never  knew 
that  they  were  not  pelted  with  white  roses. 

.  .  .  The  wind  swirled  round  her  like  a 
great  whip-lash  and  flung  her  away  from 
Ladislav,  down  the  boat  and  almost  over  the 
rail,  when  a  wave  reached  up  and  across  for 
her  like  a  black,  diabolic  elbow.  .  .  .  Rose 
had  lost  her  glasses  overboard.  ...  A  Go¬ 
liath  wind  seized  the  mast  in  his  two  hands 
and  shook  it  this  way  and  that.” 

Should  Ladislav  save  Rose  or  should  he 
save  his  mother?  We  shall  merely  present 
this  question,  which  is,  of  course,  answered 
in  the  story.  An  effective  tale,  permeated 
and  charged  with  the  enthusiasms  that  the 
musical  temperament  makes  possible. 

“rVE  BEEN  THINKING” 

The  title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Charles 
Battell  Loomis  is  “I’ve  Been  Thinking” 
(James  Pott  &Co.).  Sohe*has.  Among  his 
other  cerebrations  M(.  Loomis  thought  that 
it  would  be  convenient  for  people  to  have 
a  book  so  constructed  that  they  could  break 
off  at  any  moment  and  lay  it  down  with  the 
least  possible  sense  of  interruption  and  in¬ 
completeness.  To  this  end  he  supplied  his 
book  with  an  abundance  of  natural  breaking- 
off  places  or  finishes.  He  made  the  pieces 
short.  At  the  same  time  he  made  them 


interesting,  as  his  habit  is,  and  if  the  reader 
is  not  pleased  and  amused  by  these  ingenious 
brevities  we  shall  think  that  something  that  is 
not  Mr.  Loomis  is  the  matter  with  him. 

“BABY  BULLET" 

Holding  life  at  something  more  than  a 
pin’s  fee,  as  we  do,  we  should  not  care  to  speed 
with  Lancia  in  his  devil  wagon  at  ninety  miles 
an  hour.  The  pain  of  fear,  the  fear  of  pain, 
the  willingness  to  be  unalarmed  and  com¬ 
fortable,  forbid  us  to  be  eager  for  that  too 
rapid  delight.  The  love  of  fast  automobiling 
connotes,  according  to  our  belief,  a  certain 
order  of  gizzard,  doubtless  a  high  and  enviable 
order,  which  it  is  not  our  fortune  to  possess. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  were  in  a  devil  wagon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  journey,  we 
should  want  the  thing  to  move;  and  our 
sympathies  readily  extended  themselves  to  the 
two  American  ladies  who  attempted  a  tour  of 
England  in  the  early-French  machine  whose 
name,  affectionately  bestowed  but  singularly 
unsuitable,  affords  the  title  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osbourne’s  story  of  “Baby  Bullet”  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.).  The  fair  owners  of  Baby 
Bullet  had  more  trouble  with  that  balky  child 
of  primitive  and  tentative  French  manu¬ 
facture  than  could  ever  have  arisen  from 
tortoises  or  mules;  and  Mr.  Osbourne  has 
related  this  trouble  so  adequately  that  we 
recommend  his  book  cordially  and  with¬ 
out  the  shadow  of  a  fear  that  any  happily 
constituted  reader  will  ever  reproach  us  for 
our  good  word.  The  peculiar  employment 
here  of  the  terms  used  in  devil-wagoning  is 
highly  ingenious  and  effective.  A  love  ro¬ 
mance  is  part  of  the  tale,  but  it  casts  no 
solemn  and  forbidding  shadow.  The  fun  is 
the  thing,  and  the  fun  persists  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Baby  Bullet,  an  infant  denied 
and  abandoned  by  the  exasperated  gentleman 
who  had  drawn  it  at  a  charity  fair,  and  several 
times  been  stranded  by  it  twenty  miles  from 
home,  to  Baby  Bullet’s  last  appearance,  in 
tow  of  a  well-meaning  policeman,  who  sought 
to  restore  it  to  the  affectionate  ladies  who  had 
adopted  it,  and  loved  it,  and  given  it  a  name, 
and  tried  to  be  rid  of  it  when  it  had  become 
quite  intolerable.  “Toot!  toot!”  says  the 
story  at  the  end.  That  was  Baby  coming 
back.  The  jubilant  note  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  justification  and  a  warrant  for  the  whole 
history  with  which  Mr.  Osbourne  has  favored 
us.  Toot!  toot!  A  cheerful  and  amusing 
tale. 
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Editor’s  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  read, 
ers  can  assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  nuinuscripts  to  “  The  Chestnut  Tree.” 


“It  requires  a  vast  deal  of  courage  and  charity 
to  be  philanthropic,”  remarked  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  apropos  of  Andrew  Carnegie’s  giving. 
“I  remember  when  I  was  just  starting  in  business. 
I  was  very  poor  and  making  every  sacrifice  to 
enlarge  my  httle  shop.  My  only  assistant  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  faithful  and  willing  and  honest. 
One  day  I  heard  him  complaining,  and  with 
justice,  that  his  clothes  were  so  shabby  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  go  to  chapel. 

‘“There’s  no  chance  of  my  getting  a  new  suit 
this  year,’  he  told  me.  ‘Dad’s  out  of  work,  and 
it  takes  all  of  my  wages  to  pay  the  rent.’ 

“I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  then  took  a 
sovereign  from  my  carefully  hoarded  savings 
and  bought  the  boy  a  stout  warm  suit  of  blue 
cloth.  He  was  so  grateful  that  I  felt  repaid  for 
my  sacrifice.  But  the  next  day  he  didn’t  come  to 
work.  I  met  his  mother  on  the  street  and  asked 
her  the  reason. 

“‘Why,  Mr.  Lipton,’  she  said  courtesying, 
‘Jimmie  looks  so  respectable,  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
that  I  thought  I  would  send  him  around  town  to¬ 
day  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  get  a  better  job.’  ” 


A  Scotch  bricklayer  asked  his  foreman  for  a 
day  off,  which  was  readily  granted.  After¬ 
ward  the  latter  learned  that  the  workman  had 
taken  the  holiday  to  get  married,  and  asked  him 
about  it. 

“Aye,  mister,  I  was  awa’  gettin’  marri’d.” 

“I  hope  you  got  a  good  wife,  Sandy.” 

“Weel,  I  maun  say  she  is  God’s  handiwork, 
but  she  is  nae  His  masterpiece,”  answered  the 
bridegroom  with  the  air  of  one  determined  to 
do  perfect  justice. 


William  J.  Stevens,  for  several  years  local 
station  agent  at  Swansea,  R.  I.,  was  peacefully 
promenading  his  platform  one  morning  when  a 
rash  dog  ventured  to  snap  at  one  of  William’s 
plump  legs.  Stevens  promptly  kicked  the 
animal  halfway  across  the  tracks,  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  confronted  by  the  owner,  who  de¬ 
manded  an  explanation  in  language  more  forcible 
than  courteous. 

“Why,”  said  Stevens  when  the  other  paused 
for  breath,  “your  dog’s  mad.” 

“Mad!  Mad!  You  double-dyed  blankety- 
blank  fool,  he  ain’t  mad!” 

“Oh,  ain’t  he?”  cut  in  Stevens.  “Gosh!  I 
should  be  if  any  one  kicked  me  like  that!” 

Charles  Edward  Russell,  whose  articles  on 
“Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good”  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Everybody’s  Magazine,  was  dis¬ 
cussing  sodalism,  and  told  a  story  to  illustrate 
his  assertion  that  many  who  profess  belief  in  it 
have  neither  understanding  nor  sincerity. 

Two  casual  acquaintances  were  discussing 
politics.  One  announced  that  he  had  turned 
socialist. 

“I  don’t  know  what  a  socialist  is,”  said  the 
other. 

“A  socialist  is  one  who  believes  in  dividing  up 
with  the  other  fellow.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  if  you  had  two  farms 
you  would  give  me  one?” 

“Sure  I  would.” 

“And  if  you  had  two  houses?” 

“I  would  give  you  one.” 

“And  if  you  had  two  shirts  what  would  you 
do  with  them?” 

“Ah,  gwan!  you  know  I  have  two  shirts.” 
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A  school  teacher  was  trying  to  make  a  class 
understand  what  a  volcano  is  like.  In  reviewing 
the  lesson  she  drew  upon  the  blackboard  her  own 
conception  of  a  flaming  mountain,  using  colored 
crayons  with  extraordinary  effect. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked.  The  scholars  shook 
their  puzzled  heads. 

“What  does  it  look  like?”  she  pursued. 

“It  looks  like  hell,  ma’am,”  returned  a  small 
boy,  soberly. 

Martin  J.  Littleton,  of  Brooklyn,  who  won 
national  fame  as  an  orator  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1902,  was  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fusion  candi^te  for  mayor  of  New 
York  this  autiunn,  but  he  refused  to  allow  his 
name  to  go  before  the  convention.  Tammany’s 
strength  made  it  certain  that  Mayor  McClellan 
would  be  reelected. 

“The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  Scotch  beadle  proposed  marriage,” 
explained  Mr.  Littleton  to  a  friend.  “He  led 
the  maiden  of  his  choice  to  a  churchyard  and, 
pointing  to  the  various  headstones,  said: 

“‘My  folks  are  all  buried  there,  Jennie.  Wad 
ye  like  to  be  buried  there  too?’” 


While  J.  L.  Greatsinger  was  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  in  his  office 
was  an  old  colored  man  who  had  b^n  employed 
as  messenger  for  many  years.  One  day  the  presi¬ 
dent  noti(^  that  his  servitor  did  not  move  about 
with  his  usual  alacrity  and  inquired  the  reason. 

“I’se  sufferin’  from  ’somnia;  can’t  sleep  a  wink, 
nohow,”  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Greatsinger  advised  the  familiar  remedy 
of  counting  a  flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  a 
fence,  and  the  old  man  promis^  to  try  jt.  He 
did  not  appear  in  the  office  for  three  ^ys,  and 
then  he  hobbled  in  with  this  explanation: 

“I  got  fixed  all  comfable  in  bed  and  I  picked 
out  the  old  pasture  lot  down  home  an’  ’magined 
I  was  thar  with  a  big  bunch  of  sheep.  I  let  down 
a  bar  from  de  fence  so  de  sheep  could  get  over  to 
de  brook  lot  an’  I  sot  down  ’gainst  a  post  an’ 
let  ’em  come.  De  head  one  he  jumped  ove^  and 
I  counted  him  ‘one,’  an’  de  nex’  ‘two,’  an’  so  on 
til  ’bout  fo’ty-three  had  gone’  over,  an’  I  was 
jes  about  half-asleep  an’  half-awake,  when  ’long 
come  a  big  black  one.  ^e  look  at  de  fence  an’ 
he  look  at  me  an’  grin  an’  he  won’t  go  over. 
‘Git  ’long  over,’  says  I,  but  he  jes  won’t  jump, 
so  I  get  dose  to  whar  he  was  standin’  an’  I  says 
to  myse’f,  ‘I  bet  I  git  you  over,  you  number 
fo’ty-fo’,’  an’  let  out  wif  my  foot  to  boost  him — 
an’  den  I  come  to  an’  foun’  my  big  toe  in  de  wall 
an’  de  others  tryin’  to  git  in  after.  It  sho  am  a 
good  remedy,  but  I  should  ’a’  tied  my  feet.” 


In  an  Episcopal  church  in  Peoria  it  is  an 
Easter  morning  custom  for  the  ushers  to  greet 
incoming  members  of  the  congregation  with, 
“The  I^rd  is  risen.”  An  old  lady  who  was 
deaf  and  who  had  but  recently  united  with  the 
church  was  met  by  Dr.  Tyng  with  the  salutation. 

“What  is  it?”  she  ask^,  pausing  and  pladng 
her  hand  to  her  ear. 

“The  Lord  is  risen,”  repeated  the  doctor. 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  the  lady  absently,  as  she 
moved  on  down  the  aisle.  She  was  met  by 
another  usher  who  gave  her  the  same  greeting. 

“What  did  you  say?”  she  demanded. 

“The  Lord  is  risen,”  returned  the  usher. 

“Oh,  yes,  so  Dr.  Tyng  tells  me!”  she  remarked 
complacently  as  she  entered  a  pew. 

A* 


A  private,  anxious  to  secure  a  leave  of  absence, 
sought  his  captain  with  a  most  convincing  tale 
about  a  sick  wife  breaking  her  heart  for  his 
presence.  The  officer,  familiar  with  the  soldier’s 
ways,  replied: 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  not  telling  the  truth.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  your  wife  urging 
me  not  to  let  you  come  home  because  you  get 
drunk,  break  the  furniture,  and  mistreat  her 
shamefully.” 

The  private  saluted  and  started  to  leave  the 
room.  He  paused  at  the  door,  asking:  “Sor, 
may  I  spake  to  you,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  mon 
to  mon?” 

“Yes;  what  is  it?” 

“Well,  sor,  what  I  am  after  sayin’  is  this — ” 
approaching  the  captain  and  lowering  his  voice: 
“You  and  I  are  two  of  the  most  illigant  liars  the 
Lord  ever  made.  I’m  not  married  at  all.” 


Thomas  B.  Reed  once  visited  friends  in  Watch 
Hill,  R.  I.,  and  he  enjoyed  himself  so  much  that 
he  missed  a  train  which  he  expected  to  take  at 
Westerly.  It  was  imperative  that  he  reach  Bos¬ 
ton  to  keep  an  important  engagement,  and  the 
train  that  had  gone  was  the  last  one  eastbound 
stopping  at  Westerly  that  night.  There  was, 
however,  an  express  passing  through  at  nine 
o’clock.  Mr.  Reed  telegraphed  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  Boston: 

“Will  you  stop  express  at  Westerly  at  nine 
p.M.  for  a  large  party?” 

The  answer  came:  “Yes,  will  stop  train.” 

Mr.  Reed  waited,  and  when  the  express  came  to 
a  standstill  he  started  to  board  a  car. 

“Where  is  the  large  party  we  stopped  for?” 
inquired  the  conductor. 

“I  am  the  large  party,”  returned  Mr  Reed, 
with  dignity. 
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William  R.  Hearst,  who  never  touches  liquor, 
had  several  men  in  important  positions  on  his 
newspapers  who  were  not  strangers  to  intoxicants. 
Mr.  Hearst  has  a  habit  of  appearing  at  his  office 
at  unexpected  times  and  summoning  his  chiefs  of 
departments  for  instructions.  One  afternoon 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Blank. 

“He  hasn’t  come  down  yet,  sir,”  reported  the 
office  boy. 

“Please  tell  Mr.  Dash  I  want  to  see  him.” 

“He  hasn’t  come  down  yet,  either.” 

“Well,  find  Mr.  Star  or  Mr.  Sun  or  Mr. 
Moon — anybody;  I  want  to  see  one  of  them  at 
once.” 

“Ain’t  none  of  ’em  here  yet,  sir.  You  see 
there  was  a  celebration  last  night  and - ” 

Mr.  Hearst  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  remarked 
in  his  quiet  way: 

“For  a  man  who  don’t  drink  I  think  I  suffer 
more  from  the  effects  of  it  than  anybody  in  the 
worid.” 


Her  exalted  rank  did  not  give  Queen  Victoria 
immunity  from  the  trials  of  a  grandmother.  One 
of  her  grandsons,  whose  recklessness  in  spend¬ 
ing  money  provoked  her  strong  disapproval, 
wrote  to  the  Queen  reminding  her  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  birthday  and  delicately  suggesting 
that  money  would  be  the  most  acceptable  gift. 
In  her  own  hand  she  answered,  sternly  reproving 
the  youth  for  the  sin  of  extravagance  and  urging 
upon  him  the  practise  of  economy.  His  refdy 
staggered  her: 

“Dear  Grandmama,”  it  ran,  “thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  advice.  I  have  sold  the  same 
for  five  pounds.” 


Senator  Mark  Hanna  was  walking  through  his 
mill  one  day  when  he  heard  a  boy  say: 

“I  wish  I  had  Hanna’s  money  and  he  was  in 
the  poorhouse.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  office  the  senator 
sent  for  the  lad,  who  was  plainly  mystified  by  the 
summons. 

“So  you  wish  you  had  my  money  and  I  was  in 
the  poorhouse,”  said  the  great  man  grimly. 
“Now  supposing  you  had  your  wish,  what  would 
you  do?” 

“Well,”  said  the  boy  quickly,  his  droll  grin 
showing  his  appreciation  of  the  situation,  “I 
guess  I’d  get  you  out  of  the  poorhouse  the  first 
thing.” 

Mr.  Hanna  roared  with  laughter  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  youth. 

“You  might  as  well  push  that  boy  along,” 
he  said  to  one  of  his  assistants;  “he’s  too  good  a 
politician  to  be  kept  down.” 


A  benevolent  person  watched  a  workman  labo¬ 
riously  windlassing  rock  from  a  shaft  while  a 
broiling  sun  was  bating  down  on  his  bared  head. 

“My  dear  man,”  ol^rved  the  onlooker,  “are 
you  not  afraid  that  your  brain  will  be  affected  in 
the  hot  sun?” 

The  laborer  contemplated  him  for  a  moment 
and  then  replied: 

“Do  you  think  a  man  with  any  brains  would 
be  working  at  this  kind  of  a  job?” 


Ever  since  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  began  playing  golf,  nuuiy  stories 
of  the  links,  some  of  them  excei^ngly  old,  have 
been  told  about  him.  He  was  flaying  a  match 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sterritt,  of  Washington,  and 
the  Presbyterian  divine  had  had  hard  luck,  but 
he  manag^  to  make  it  all  square  at  the  last  hole. 
The  minister  had  the  honor.  He  addres.sed  the 
ball  carefully,  soberiy,  and  swimg  for  a  good 
drive,  but  he  foozled  and  the  ball  dribbled  off 
the  tee.  Dr.  Sterritt  contemplated  the  ball,  and 
although  the  reverend  lips  moved  perceptibly,  no 
sound  came  from  them. 

“Doctor,”  said  Justice  Harlan,  “that  is  the 
most  damnably  profane  silence  I  ever  listened 
to.” 


A  retired  minister,  who,  in  the  days  when  he 
rode  a  circuit  in  northern  Ohio,  was  known  for  the 
length  of  his  sermons,  came  to  share  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  certain  religious  revival,  and  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  preach  a  sermon,  gaining  a  reluctant 
consent  from  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Fired 
with  his  old-time  enthusiasm,  the  good  divine 
swept  along,  heedless  of  time,  until  the  leader  of 
the  choir  noisily  snapped  the  case  of  his  watch. 
The  aged  preacher  paused  and,  turning  to  his  in¬ 
terrupter,  said  humbly: 

“Pray  for  me,  brother,  that  I  may  be  brief.” 


The  late  Dr.  Henry  Thayer,  founder  of  Thay¬ 
er’s  Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  was  walking  along 
a  street  one  winter  morning.  The  sidewidk  was 
sheeted  with  ice  and  the  d^or  was  making  his 
way  carefully,  as  was  also  a  woman  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  seeking  to  avoid  each 
other,  both  slipped  and  they  came  down  in  a  heap. 
The  polite  doctor  was  overwhelmed  and  his  em¬ 
barrassment  paralyzed  his  speech,  but  the  woman 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“D^or,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  rise  and 
pick  out  your  legs,  I  will  take  what  remains,”  she 
said  cheerfully. 


With 

“  Everybody’s  ” 
Publishers 


WE  DID  IT 

■IT  THEN  peace  was  declared  between  Japan 
VV  a^nd  Russia  the  whole  world  knew  that 
our  President  was  mainly  responsible  for  it. 
Being  the  true  American  that  he  is,  don’t  you 
suppose  that  once  or  twice,  in  some  quiet 
moment,  as  he  contemplated  the  result,  he 
swelled  up  a  little  with  pride,  and  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  I  did  it  ”  ?  And  why  not  ?  Take  some 
of  the  great  architects  of  the  world  whose 
buildings  are  famous,  or  those  master  painters 
or  sailptors  who  have  produced  great  works 
in  their  various  lines;  in  moments  of  serious 
contemplation,  they,  too,  probably  say,  “I 
did  it.” 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago  we  purchased 
Everybody’s  Magazine  from  John  Wana- 
maker  and  became  its  proprietors.  We  had 
ideas  how  a  magazine  should  be  run.  One 
of  these  was  that  a  magazine  should  not  in¬ 
sert  patent-medicine,  fraudulent,  or  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  advertising.  And,  although  we 
had  use  for  the  money,  we  decided  from  the 
first  issue  that  we  would  stand  for  our  ideal. 

Many  of  our  friends  did  not  agree  with  us. 
They  told  us  of  the  opportunity  that  we  should 
miss;  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  of 
magazine  publishers  to  begin  the  elimination 
of  objectionable  business  after  the  magazine 
had  become  very  profitable  and  had  a  surplus 
of  advertising.  “Why  not  wait?”  said  one 
advertising  agent;  “as  you  know,  two  or  three 
of  the  successful  magazines  are  talking  of  de¬ 
clining  this  kind  of  business,  and  if  they  do 
it  and  you  take  what  they  decline  you  will 
have  many  more  pages  and  the  advertising 
section  of  Everybody’s  will  be  crowded.” 

We  did  not  for  one  moment  consider  this 
proposition  one  that  we  could  accept.  In 
fact,  we  resolved  from  the  start  that  we  would 
have  nothing  but  “clean”  advertising  in 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  and  announc^  to 
the  advertising  world,  as  well  as  to  our  readers, 
that  no  fraudulent,  patent-medicine,  or  other 


objectionable  advertising  would  be  permitted 
to  appear.  In  the  fint  issue  under  our 
management  we  declined  $900  worth  of  that 
kind  of  business,  and  we  had  use  for  the 
money  at  that  time,  too. 

A  few  months  afterward  we  stated  in  this 
department  that  the  so-called  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  which  appeared  in  other  magazines 
would  not  be  accepted  by  us.  Many  of  our 
readers  had  written  us  regarding  various 
fraudulent  financial  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  other  publications;  one  of  our 
readers  had  lost  $400  on  account  of  answering 
such  an  advertisement  in  another  magazine. 

•  As  time  went  on  we  continued  to  state  that 
we  declined  all  this  objectionable  advertising, 
and  that  other  magazines,  reputable  in  all 
other  ways,  successfully  making  a  profit  for 
their  owners,  ought  also  to  decline  the  stuff. 
In  fact,  we  went  on  record  with  the  statement 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  every  legiti¬ 
mate  magazine  would  bar  all  patent-medicine 
and  other  objectionable  advertising  from  its 
columns. 

And  now  we  have  to  repiort  the  result. 
Mind  you,  the  first  issue  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  under  our  management  was  the 
June,  1903,  issue,  and  we  announced  in  April 
that  we  would  accept  no  patent-medicine  or 
other  objectionable  advertising. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcements  from  the  various  mag¬ 
azines  and  publications  in  which  they  state 
that  they  propose  to  decline  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  first  one  we  noted  was  from  the  owners 
of  McClure’s  Magazine,  who  announced  in 
June,  1903,  that  they  would  decline  for  future 
issues  all  patent-m^icine  and  objectionable 
advertising. 

Then  came  Collier’s  Weekly,  and  we  quote 
from  their  columns  the  following: 

“  Cottier’s  will  hereafter  accept  no  advertisements 
of  beer,  whisky,  or  alcoholic  liquors;  no  advertise- 
I4.t 
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ments  of  patent  medicines;  no  medical  advertisements 
or  advertisements  making  claims  to  medicinal  effect; 
no  investment  advertising  promising  extraordinary 
returns,  such  as  stocks  in  mining,  oil,  and  rubber 
companies.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  exclude 
any  advertisement  which  he  considers  extravagant 
in  claim,  or  offensive  to  good  taste.” 

Munsey,  who  is  usually  the  leader  or  among 
the  leaders,  came  along  at  a  later  date,  and 
the  language  he  uses  is  significant: 

“No  more  advertising  contracts  for  whisky,  beer, 
or  wine,  and  no  more  objectionable  medical  adver¬ 
tising,  or  objectionable  anything,  in  fact,  will  be  ac¬ 
cept^  for  Munuys  Magazine." 

And  now  Pearson's,  in  November,  an¬ 
nounces: 

“Advertisers,  as  well  as  men,  are  known  by  the 
company  they  keep.  From  now  on,  no  advertiser 
need  harbor  die  slightest  fear  of  being  injured  by  the 
kind  of  company  to  be  found  in  Pearson’s  Magazine. 

“Such  a  conation  was  not  always  true  of  Pear¬ 
son’s. 

“Some  months  ago  we  decided  upon  this  house¬ 
cleaning  policy,  and  with  each  issue  we  cut  out  more 
and  more  of  the  class  of  advertising  which  (in  the 
profession)  is  usually  termed  objectionable. 

“With  the  January  issue,  Pearson’s  Magazine 
goes  out — CLEAN!  We  are  glad  to  invite  attention 
to  this  fact,  because  we  believe  that  such  a  standard 
of  advertising  as  is  represented  by  the  January 
Pearson’s  will  prove  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
readers,  of  our  advertisers,  and  therefore — of  our¬ 
selves.” 

These  are  not  the  only  magazines  that  have 
“reformed”  their  advertising  policy  during 
the  past  few  years.  There  are  others,  meri¬ 
torious  publications,  like  the  Methodist  pa¬ 
pers,  which  have  announced  that  they  would 
decline,  and  have  declined,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  patent-medicine 
and  objectionable  advertising. 

The  Century,  and  the  two  leading  maga¬ 
zines  for  women.  The  Delineator  and  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  have  declined  this  sort 
of  advertising  for  many  years,  but  when  we 
began,  nearly  all  the  general  magazines 
carried  from  five  to  twenty  pages  that  we 
wouldn’t  accept  at  any  price. 

In  the  February  issue  of  1904,  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  we  stated: 

“We  have  omitted  from  the  first  all  whisky,  li¬ 
quor,  and  objectionable  advertising.  When  we  were 
asked  if  a  high-priced  champagne  advertisement 
would  be  accepted  we  were  not  even  tempted  to  take 
it.  We  believe  in  clean  advertising,  and  we  wish 
that  all  the  high-grade  magazines  would  decline  these 
whisky,  liquor,  and  patent^  nostrum  advertisements. 
They  must  come  to  it  before  long." 

They  did  come  to  it!  Good.  Let’smoveon. 


LAWSON’S  BOOK 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  book, 
“Frenzied  Finance,”  is  now  on  the  presses. 
The  first  edition  of  30,000  copies  was  sold 
before  date  of  publication,  December  ist. 
As  finally  completed,  this  volume  of  582  pages 
includes  148  pages  of  “Lawson  and  His 
Critics,”  containing  Mr.  Lawson’s  early 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  three  big  life- 
insurance  companies  and  nutters  pertaining 
thereto.  The  Dedication  of  the  bcwk  is  re¬ 
printed  on  page  97  of  the  advertising  section 
of  this  issue.  Turn  to  it. 

SIGN  IT 

How  does  the  cover  of  this  issue  appeal  to 
you?  WTiat  need  to  ask!  With  the  thought 
that  some  of  our  readers  would  like  copies  to 
preserve,  we  have  had  1,000  copies  printed, 
in  the  same  colors,  handsomely  mounted, 
ready  to  be  hung  in  the  home  or  office.  While 
they  last  we  will  mail  them  postpaid  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage 
stamps.  The  small  lettering — “January — 15 
cents” — will  not  appear;  the  size  of  the 
mount  is  9  X  1 1 inches. 

FROM  MR.  RUSSELL 

Montkeux,  Switzerland,  September  21, 1905. 

To  the  Publishers  of  Everybody  s  :  Will  you  let  me 
take  advantage  of  a  dep>artment  of  the  magazine  that 
everybody  reads,  to  escape  from  a  trying  dilemma? 
My  trouble  is  this:  I  undertook  to  write  letters  of 
acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  all  the  persons  that 
were  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  something 
about  the  Beef  Trust.  After  struggling  for  months 
with  a  vast  arrearage  of  conesptondence  I  find  that 
the  task  is  impossible.  Then  let  me  say  in  this  way 
to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  that  have  ad¬ 
dressed  me  on  this  subject  that  I  thank  them  most 
sincerely  and  unfeignedly  for  their  words  of  en- 
coura^ment  and  approval.  No  one  could  read 
those  letters  without  a  conviction  that  the  American 
people  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  trust  tyranny 
and  the  whole  vicious  “system,”  if  they  can  but  find 
a  way.  The  trusts  do  not  exist  by  the  consent  of  the 
country,  but  only  because  in  this  intricate  problem 
we  are  not  quite  ready  to  agree  upon  a  solution.  A 
great  many  readers  have  bwn  kind  enough  to  send 
me  additional  information  from  their  own  knowledge, 
and  of  this  I  hope  to  make  use.  If  I  do  not  sepa¬ 
rately  acknowledge  these  evidences  of  good-will  and 
sympathy,  I  fail  only  because  the  bale  of  unanswered 
letters  has  grown  to  a  size  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
time  and  strength.  But  I  should  like  to  have  the 
writers  feel  that  their  good  words  are  welcomed  and 
their  suggestions  are  carefully  regarded. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Edward  Russell. 
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cause  sooner  or  later  those  friends  of  mine 
who  are  anchored  in  Bay  State  Gas  have  got 
to  have  it  out  with  him,  and  if  he  is  all  right 
I’d  like  to  go  at  him  in  a  different  way.” 

That  brought  Mr.  Rogers  down. 

“I  am  not  going  into  business  with  him 
just  yet,”  he  repli^,  “but  he  is  anxious  to 
have  me  give  him  a  hand  in  his  fight  to  get  to 
the  Senate,  and  ” — in  the  most  innocent  way 
imaginable  he  lifted  his  upper  eyelids  just  a 
trifle,  which  action  on  the  part  of  the  master 
of  “Standard  Oil”  invariably  brings  to  mind 
Bret  Harte’s  lines  on  the  heathen  Chinee — 
“  Lawson,  we  really  must  get  that  Bay  State 
mess  cleaned  up  some  time,  and  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  it  can’t  be  cleaned  up  without 
Addicks’s  friendly  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Rogers’s  voice  dwelt  on  the  “friendly” 
just  a  fraction  of  a  second  longer  than  on  any 
of  the  other  words,  and  it  made  the  picture  an 
easy  one  to  focus.  1  saw  why  Addicks  and 
“Standard  Oil’s”  guiding  spirit  had  come 
together  and  I  found  myself  wondering — 
“Will  Rogers  really  be  able  to  unhook  Ad¬ 
dicks’s  watch  without  rattling  the  chain  or 
stopping  the  hands,  or  when  he  finally  takes 
stock  of  his  capture,  will  he  not  find  that 
while  he  was  busy  removing  it  the  Delaware 


magnate  had  occupied  himself  extracting 
double  its  value  in  gold  from  the  filling  of 
Rogers’s  teeth?”  I  determined  to  watch  them 
sharply. 

From  time  to  time  one  or  the  other  would 
approach  me  with  some  “feeler”  for  an  all¬ 
round  clean-up  of  the  Bay  State  affair,  but 
I  fought  shy  of  them  all  by  simply  dodging 
instead  of  openly  opposing. 

In  the  meantime  my  proclamations  began 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  New  England 
Gas  &  Coke  began  to  totter.  Suddenly  the 
whole  structure  collaps^  and  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Then  gas  history  began 
to  make  rapidly.  One  of  the  Kidder-Pea- 
body  crowd  secured  the  receivership.  Once 
more  the  papers  teemed  with  gas.  All  Bos¬ 
ton  talked  of  the  scandal.  Editorial  sermons 
appeared  daily  about  the  real  w’ickedness 
of  Addicks  and  “Standard  Oil.”  So  often 
were  the  changes  rung  on  Widows  and 
Orphans,  Civic  Righteousness  and  the  Law, 
that  there  actually  came  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
upper  case  W’s,  O’s,  C’s,  R’s,  and  L’s  in  the 
fonts  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  smug  men  of 
finance  sniffed  blood  and  got  out  their  psalm¬ 
books  and  skinning  knives  for  a  raid. 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  MY  READERS 


At  this  juncture  I  find  I  cannot  at  present  carry  any  further  the  chapter  begun  in  the 
body  of  the  magazine.  I  sincerely  deplore  the  necessity  that  compels  me  to  ask  the 
forbearance  of  my  readers,  but  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,  as  will  appear  from  the  facts  that 
follow.  To  present,  in  lieu  of  the  completed  narrative  I  had  promised,  a  set  of  excuses  is 
most  repugnant  to  me,  for  I  detest  the  word  “excuse”  as  much  as  I  revere  the  word 
“results.”  However,  the  most  forthright  are  often  enmeshed  by  complications,  and  I  grieve 
to  find  myself  no  exception  to  the  common  law.  My  excuses: 

Since  the  completion  of  the  December  instalment  of  my  story  I  have  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel.  The  complainant  is  Barron,  of  the  Boston  “News  Bureau.” 
This  man  is  of  the  opinion  that  I  shouM  be  punished  for  painting  the  picture  of  him  the 
November  issue  of  the  magazine  contained.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Boston,  to  be  acted  on  at  oifce,  I  believe.  The  penalty,  should  I  be  convicted,  is  fine  or 
imprisonment.  My  attorneys  teH  me  it  constitutes  a  discourtesy — if  not  actual  contempt  of 
court — for  me  to  treat  further  of  this  affair  while  it  is  under  judicial  cognizance.  My  feeling 
of  respect  for  our  American  judicial  institutions  is  as  strong  as  my  contempt  for  the  frenzied 
financiers  who  attempt  so  frequently  to  misuse  them.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  I  bow  to 
the  restriction.  That  is  excuse  No.  i. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  more  potent  reasons,  may  I  call  my  readers’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  after  nineteen  months  of  “Frenzied  Finance,”  during  which  I  have  set  forth  with 
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all  the  force  and  clearness  of  which  I  am  capable  specifications  of  the  cruelest  and  most 
abhorrent  crime  of  modem  times;  after  I  have  pointed  to  scores  of  living  men  of  world¬ 
wide  p>ower  as  malefactors  and  given  details  in  multiplicity  of  their  infractions  of  both  civil 
and  moral  law,  the  one  offense  with  which  I  am  charged  is  that  of  painting  the  portrait 
of  a  most  commonplace  individual, 'who  urges  that  I  have  no  right,  even  though  he  were 
all  I  represented  him,  to  hold  up  to  the  world  his  physical  appearance  and  character¬ 
istics.  Since  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed,  rumors  have  become  well  defined  that 
the  “Standard  Oil,”  insurance  and  other  grafters  of  the  “System”  have  boasted  that  they 
would  spend  unlimited  money  and  effort  to  get  revenge  right  here,  because  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  at  me  criminally  without  rendering  themselves  liable  to  be  hauled  into 
court  to  defend  the  damnable  iniquities  with  which  I  had  charged  them.  This  case  k  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  the  man  who  charged  a  band  of  cutthroats  with  a  series  of  murders,  and  in 
giving  the  details  of  their  crimes  swore  that  before  sallying  forth  upon  a  particular  expedition 
the  captain  and  his  lieutenants  had  brutally  kicked  the  humpbacked  cook.  By  way  of 
defense  the  band  triumphantly  exhibited  the  cook  in  court  and  showed  him  to  be  a  straight- 
backed  dwarf. 

The  final  chapter  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  is  to  describe  the  smug  men  of  Finance.  One 
of  the  smuggest  of  all  such  is  Receiver  Pepper  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company.  During  the 
past  two  years  this  smug  person,  with  that  natural  antipathy  all  men  of  his  U'pe  have  for 
men  t)f  my  mold,  has  been  suing  me  in  the  courts  for  the  sum  of  $2421,696.29.  In  this  suit 
he  has  charged  and  recharged  in  the  courts  and  through  the  press  and  elsewhere  with 
extreme  viciousness  that  I  Have  looted  the  Bay  State  Company  and  done  a  variety  of  other, 
wrongful  deeds  of  a  like  nature.  He  promised  that  wKen  the  case  came  to  trial  I  should  be 
shown  up  in  a  light  many  shades  darker  tlian  that  in  which  I  have  been  exhibiting  Rogers, 
Addicks,  and  others  of  the  gang.  The  counsel  of  Receiver  Pepper  in  Boston  is  Barron’s 
counsel,  and  Barron’s  “News  Bureau”  is  the  organ  Pepper  has  used  to  spread  abroad  his 
calumnies. 

I  have  said  but  little  about  this  case  heretofore  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  desired  to  see 
if,  at  the  last  moment.  Pepper  would  not  beat  the  same  kind.of  a  retreat  as  had  the  only  other 
interest  that  has  attacked  me  in  connection  with  “  Frenzied  Finance.”  My  readers  may  recall 
a  suit  for  $275,000  begun  about  this  time  last  year*  and  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  vile 
charges.  After  less  than  one  hour  in  court  the  plaintiff  begged  to  be  allowed  to  drop  the  suit,' 
to  which  I  assented  upon  payment  of  my  attorneys’  fees  and  expenses  of  $11,000.  Secondly, 
I  had  been  warned  by  my  counsel,  as  in  the  Barron  case,  against  treating  of  this  affair  while 
it  was  pending  in  the  courts. 

Among  the  items  in  the  specifications  of  Pepper’s  suit  was  a  sum  of  $363,000  held  by 
my  former  partner  and  carried  upon  an  ordinary  commission-broker’s  account  for  the  Bay 
State  Company,  which  he  stood  ready  to  pay  upon  being  allowed  a  few  thousand  dollars 
offset.  The  balance  of  the  two  million  odd  was  made  up  of  the  stuff  Pepper  claimed  I  had 
looted.  The  trial  of  this  case  was  set  for  the  time  this  chapter  should  go  to  press.  Just  as  I 
had  finished  the  three  pages  in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  negotiations  for  a  settlement  were 
begun  and  I  agreed  to  finish  the  instalinent  in  time  for  the  advertising  section,  which  goes  to 
press  two  weeks  later.  Just  as  I  had  anticipated.  Pepper  and  his  counsel  agreed  to  settle 
upon  exactly  the  terms  I  knew  they  must  finally  accept — the  payment  of  the  amount  my 
partner  held  belonging  to  the  Bay  State  Company,  less  an  offset  of  $13,000,  altogether  $350,000. 
All  the  other  charges  have  gone  a-glimmering.  This  settlement  had  to  be  ratified  by  the 
courts  of  three  States — Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania — in  Massachusetts  by 
two  different  courts — and  so  much  legal  red  tape  was  wound  and  unwound  that  the  two 
weeks  were  fully  taken  up  by  the  time  the  judges  had  all  signified  their  approval.  Only 
yesterday,  the  last  record  day  for  copy,  was  the  ban  lifted,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  do  more 
than  pen  this  expression  of  regret.  The  detaik  of  the  affair  belong  to  the  story  and  will  be 
set  forth  therein. 

I  trust  my  readers  will  realize  my  predicament  and  sympathize  with  me,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
•  tent  of  granting  me  their  patience  until  next  month.  I  formally  agree,  in  the  February  number, 
to  make  up  for  this  lapse  by  an  instalment  of  vital  interest,  and  in  the  March  issue  to  begin  the 
exposition  of  that  section  of  my  message  which  I  have  so  longed  to  get  to,  and  which,  once 
declared,  will  make  plain  all  my  motives,  my  interests,  and  my  desires — my  Remedy. 


The  ideal  of  the  ** Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good'* — Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell's  inspiring  series— is  the  hastening 
of  the  day  when  no  painter  may  find  a  subject  like  this. 


